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JOHN BASKERVILLE AND HIS WORK. 

BY ROBERT K. DENT. 
Read before the Library Association ^ Birmingham. 



r^ NE of the greatest bibliographical 
^-^ facts about Birmingham is that 
here a young man who had mi- 
grated from the country, ready to turn 
his hand either to cutting gravestones 
or teaching writing, conceived the am- 
bition to be a printer of noble books, 
and to print them in such a manner as 
that the casket should be worthy of the 
precious thing it contained. 

This youth, John Baskerville by 
name, seems to have come from his na- 
tive Worcestershire village — Sion Hill, 
Wolverley — while yet in his teens, to 
become a footman in a clergyman's 
household at King's Norton. He was 
unlearned in any trade or handicraft, 
except that he had one of those gifts 
which Dogberry supposed to come by 
nature, that of good penmanship ; and it 
is said that his master had the wisdom 
to turn his young footman's gift to 



good purpose, by allowing him to teach 
the village youths to write. 

The nearness of Birmingham — ^at 
that time a market town of about fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants — proved a 
powerful loadstone to draw young Bas- 
kerville from his menial post, and at 
twenty years of age he brought his 
keen wits to the market where they 
would be more highly esteemed and bet- 
ter remunerated. With his skill in let- 
ters he soon found employment in cut- 
ting the inscriptions on gravestones, 
one of which existed at a recent date in 
Edgbaston churchyard, bearing the 
date 1728, at which time Baskerville 
would be twenty-two. Moreover, he 
exercised his ability as a teacher of pen- 
manship, while yet turning to the 
gravestone-cutting to eke out his living. 
There exists a fine specimen of the lat- 
ter art in the slate which was sold a 
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few years ago at the sale of Mr. Tim- 
mins's library — a slate which formed 
what Hutton would have called the pat- 
tem-cai-d of his trade, inscribed: 
"Gravestones cut in any of the Hands 
By John Baskervill Writing Master". 
In the beautiful lettering of this inscrip- 
tion it is easy to trace the foundation of 
those fine forms of type which after- 
wards adorned the books issued from 
his press. 

But if Baskerville indulged in 
dreams, in those early days, of the fine 
books he hoped to produce some day, 
these day-dreams had to wait awhile f of 
their fulfillment. It is not often that 
men grow rich by teaching penmanship 
or cutting gravestones, and so there was 
a long toilsome road to travel before he 
could become possessed of the means 
and the leisure to enable him to ride his 
hobby. 

At that time Birmingham was be- 
coming famous for elegant trifles such 
as painted and japanned snuflf-boxesj 
salvers, candlesticks, tea-trays, and oth- 
er decorated articles of a like charac- 
ter, and with his readiness to turn his 
talents to any purpose that would fur- 
ther his aims, Baskerville began to try 
his hand at producing some of these ar- 
ticles. It was a hard, uphill fight, how- 
ever, to achieve success in this direc- 
tion. There were trade secrets to mas- 
ter: the right ingredients to use, the 
right proportions, the right varnish, — 
but ultimately he mastered these diffi- 
culties, and by 1740 he was an estab- 



lished manufacturer of japanned goods 
of an equal quality with others in the 
market, and the skill and taste be- 
stowed upon them soon gained him the 
pre-eminence. He was now "a made 
man," and a person of importance in 
the town. As befitting his position he 
purchased a small estate of eight acres, 
built himself a good house, laid out gar- 
dens, and as Hutton says, "converted 
the place into a little Eden"— on a site 
appropriately reached by way of Para- 
dise Street. Being a japanner he made 
his coach — so says the same authority 
— "a pattern card of his trade," with 
elaborately decorated panels represent- 
ing the various branches of his busi- 
ness, and bought a pair of cream-col- 
oured horses to enhance the glories of 
his equipage; while he himself was not 
less glorious to behold, arrayed in a 
green coat and a scarlet waistcoat, em- 
broidered with gold lace, in which pan- 
oply he did the honours of his office as 
High Bailiff of the town in 1761. 

And now he was free to indulge his 
dream of becoming a great printer, and 
he began to occupy himself in type- 
founding in 1750. It was the worst 
period in the history of English print- 
ing. Books were being turned out in a 
wretched fashion, printed from ill- 
formed type, on dingy brown paper, 
with a greyish ink. The work pro- 
duced in country towns was even worse, 
as witness the otherwise interesting 
book put forth by Samuel Johnson from 
the press of Thomas Warren of Bir- 
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mingham, the translation of Lobo's Ac- 
count of Abyssinia which Johnson 
made while lying in bed, propped up 
with pillows, dictating his translation 
to his friend Edmund Hector, the Bir- 
mingham surgeon. 

At the instance of a London booksell- 
er, Edward Caslon had begun to im- 
prove the art of letter-cutting, but as 
his types had to be used by men who 
lacked Caslon's taste, and were content 
to use the ink and paper such as I have 
described, the result was not so success- 
ful as it might have been ; and it may 
have been the sight of these finely-cut 
types so misused that led Baskerville 
to set to work in the thorough spirit in 
which he had made his fortune, by ex- 
perimenting on the production of bet- 
ter ink and paper, and the production 
of the whole work under his own eye. 
At any rate he did undertake such ex- 
periments, and Hutton tells us he spent 
£600 before he could produce a type 
which would satisfy his fastidious taste. 
Dodsley, the bookseller, who had un- 
dertaken to place his first work on the 
London market, was impatient at all 
this delay, but Baskerville was un- 
moved ; and it was not until the middle 
of 1757 that the book — the noble edi- 
tion of Virgil — was ready for deliv- 
ery. But when it appeared it took by 
storm the hearts of all who knew and 
loved good books. The handsome 
quarto page, the rich even colour of the 
ink, and the beautiful type which ha<? 
been foreshadowed to some extent by 



the fine letters of his gravestone-cutting 
days, combined to present a volume all 
but faultless in appearance, and the 
fame of John Baskerville was estab- 
lished. He was one who was not with- 
out honour in his own country; his 
neighbors appreciated his talents, and 
among his first subscribers was Mat- 
thew Boulton — not yet of Soho — ^and 
his chief literary adviser was William 
Shenstone of the Leasowes. 

With his second production, the 
handsome octavo edition of Paradise 
Lost, he took the world into his confi- 
dence as to his aims and ambitions, in 
the preface which is probably well 
known to most of you. He said : "It is 
not my desire to print many books, but 
such only as are books of Consequence, 
of intrinsic merit, or established Repu- 
tation and which the public may be 
pleased to see in an elegant dress, and 
to purchase at such a price as will repay 
the extraordinary care and expense 
that must necessarily be bestowed upon 
them. ... If this performance 
shall appear to persons of judgment 
and penetration, in the Paper, Letter, 
Ink, and Workmanship to excel, I hope 
their approbation may contribute to 
procure for me what would indeed be 
the extent of my ambition, a power to 
print an octavo Common Prayer Book, 
and a Folio Bible." 

Even before the issue of the Virgil 
he had taken steps in this direction. 
Writing under date 4th January, 1757, 
to a friend who had interest with one 
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of the Universities — in a letter which I 
think has never before been made public 
— he said: "I have made all the haste 
in my power to forward you a specimen 
of a Common Prayer Book, as perfect 
as I can make it. The size is calculated 
for people who begin to want spectacles 
but are ashamed to use them at 
church." 

It may seem strange to some that 
there should have been any hindrance 
to the free production of such books as 
the Bible and the Prayer Book, yet not 
only was this the case, but even some 
established English classics were also 
claimed as copyrights. In the letter I 
have quoted Baskerville says: "Mr. 
Basket has a patent for Bibles, Common 
Prayer Books and Law Books. The 
Booksellers claim an absolute right in 
copys of books as old as even Milton 
and Shakespeare, the former of which 
I did design to have printed, but am de- 
terred by Mr. Tonson & Co. threatning 
me with a bill in Chancery if I attempt 
it." 

As we have seen, however, the latter 
difficulty was overcome through the 
friendly co-operation of the Tonsons, 
whose names appear on the title-page of 
the Milton; and the desire to produce 
the Bible and Prayer Book was fulfilled 
in 1758 when he was elected printer to 
the University of Cambridge for ten 
years, and began at once to make pre- 
paration for the fulfilment of his cher- 
ished purpose. 

At the same time the University con- 



tracted with him to produce a fount of 
Greek type of the great primer size, and 
so in the years which followed the pro- 
duction of the Milton he was busy on 
the three important works. For the 
purpose of the Prayer Book he obtained 
from Lichfield, with some difficulty, a 
copy of the Sealed Book of 1662, but 
found it "the most inaccurate and ill- 
printed work he had ever seen," and so 
returned it. 

While engaged on these works he 
was visited by several notable men, who 
have g^ven us some interesting glimpses 
of the man and his home. Alexander 
Carlyle of Inveresk, an eminent Scot- 
tish minister, visited Birmingham with 
Robertson the historian, and Home the 
author of Douglas, staying at the house 
of Samuel Barbett, a merchant who 
lived at No. 11 Newhall Street, who 
was afterwards associated with Roe- 
buck in founding the sulphuric acid 
trade in this country. Carlyle and Rob- 
ertson paid a visit to Easy Hill, the 
home of the great printer, and the for- 
mer writes: "We saw the Baskerville 
press, and Baskerville himself, who was 
a great curiosity. His house was a 
quarter of a mile from the town, and in 
its way, handsome and elegant. What 
struck us most was his first kitchen, 
which was most completely furnished 
with everything that could be wanted, 
kept as clean and bright as if it had 
come straight from the shop, for it was 
used, and the fineness of the kitchen 
was a great point in the family, for 
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here they received their company, and 
there we were entertained with coffee 
and chocolate. Baskerville was on hand 
with his folio Bible at this time, and 
Garbett insisted on being allowed to 
subscribe for Home and Robertson." 
Baskerville had heard of Home and his 
tragedy, but Robertson was at that time 
little known, and the printer said blunt- 
ly that "he would rather have one sub- 
scription to his work of a man like Mr. 
Home than a hundred ordinary men." 
He dined with Garbett and his visitors, 
and, says Carlyle, "acquitted himself 
so well that Robertson pronounced him 
a man of genius, while James Adam 
and I thoughthim but a prattling pe- 
dant." 

Samuel Derrick, the friend of John- 
son, also visited Baskerville in the year 
which saw the completion of the Cam- 
bridge Bible, and, writing to the Earl 
of Cork, described him as living in a 
handsome house, manufacturing his 
own paper, type and ink, and carrying 
on a great trade "in the japan way." 

The completion of the great Bible in 
1763 brought him much fame but ap- 
parently little profit, for in a letter to 
Horace Walpole, which may be seen in 
the Birmingham Reference Library, he 
complained that it had cost him £2,000 
to produce, and, says he, "If [it] does 
not sell, I shall be obliged to sacrifice a 
small patrimony which brings me in 
near £74 a year to this business of 
printing, which I am heartily tired of, 
and repent I ever attempted." 



He had been very busy during the 
production of this magnum opus. Be- 
sides issuing four editions of the Pray- 
er Book, he had brought out a fine 
quarto Juvenal, the quarto edition of 
Addison in four volumes, and the works 
of Congreve in three volumes, octavo, 
and had commenced the publication of 
the duodecimo edition of the classics, 
with a pretty little copy of Horace, 
which Dr. Harwood, in his View of the 
Classics, declared to be "the most beau- 
tiful book, both in regard to type and 
paper, [he] had ever seen." 

From various sources projects for 
other works were laid before him. 
Bishop Warburton tried to induce him 
to produce a quarto edition of Pope; 
and Percy — not as yet Bishop Percy — 
wrote on behalf of his friend James 
Grainger to secure the aid of Basker- 
ville's famous type for the curious 
poem called "The Sugar Cane." From 
a letter written by Baskerville in re- 
sponse to this application we learn 
something about the printer's prices. 
He says: "I should be glad to serve 
your friend in printing his poem; my 
price is two guineas the sheet, without 
pressing, and two pound seven to be 
pressed as other books which I have 
printed are. The difference between 
1,000 and 500 is to me inconsiderable 
as it is only press-work. I have it not 
in my power to furnish the paper." 
Whether the price asked was more than 
Grainger wished to pay (from another 
letter we gather that it would have run 
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to twenty guineas in all), or from some 
other cause, "The Sugar Cane" did not 
appear with the Baskerville imprint. 

It would seem that the printer had 
become weary of his work soon after 
the completion of the works he had 
most desired to produce. His ware- 
houses were full of unsold stock, the 
London printers, jealous of his prosper- 
ity, had begun to belittle his fame, and 
hints had been thrown out in various 
quarters that after all there was little in 
his types to merit the praises which had 
been showered upon them — it was all a 
trick in the fine glossy paper and the jet 
black ink, and, moreover the printing 
was not very good for the eyesight with 
its dazzling clearness and the sharp con- 
trast of the thick and thin strokes. His 
types were greatly admired by the 
French, however, and about 1765 he of- 
fered the entire plant to the French am- 
bassador, the Due de Nivernois, for 
£8,000, and, that sum being deemed too 
large, he again resumed negotiations 
through Benjamin Franklin, to sell the 
whole for £6,000. But the latter re- 
plied "that the French, reduced by the 
war of 1756, were so far from being 
able to pursue schemes of taste, that 
they were unable to repair their public 
buildings." 

Tired of his hobby, Baskerville leased 
his types and other apparatus to his 
journeyman, Robert Martin, in 1768, 
and, at the suggestion of Garrick, the 
latter produced a pretty little edition of 
Shakespeare from the text of Pope, in 



nine volumes, in anticipation of the 
Stratford Jubilee of 1769. Not long 
afterwards, however, the great printer 
returned to his old love, regained his 
types, and printed the later quarto edi- 
tion of the classics, and further volumes 
in duodecimo, uniform with the Horace 
which he had printed in 1762. He was 
also engaged to produce an edition of 
Ariosto, which Dibdin declared had 
"hardly its equal and certainly not its 
superior." 

It would be impossible for this paper 
to enumerate all the productions of Bas- 
kerville's press. There were slender 
volumes of verse like Somerville's 
Chace and Huckell's Avon, and heavy 
quartos like Barclay's Apology, the 
great Quaker text-book which Johnson 
flung to the ground and trampled upon 
at the close of a famous discussion 
which took place at the house of Samp- 
son Lloyd in the Old Square. There 
was the great folio anatomical work by 
Dr. William Hunter upon which Bas- 
kerville was at work just before his 
death, and there were innumerable oth- 
er books, such as the little Vocabulary 
and the patriotic ballads of the local 
poet, Freeth, whose principal work is 
only to be found in the sixth edition — 
of all these let the great catalogue of 
our lamented friend, Mr. Mullins, 
speak for us. 

Throughout his life Baskerville had 
been a freethinker, notwithstanding 
that he had held the office of church- 
warden of St. Philip's, and that his chief 
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desire had been to produce worthy edi- 
tions of the Bible and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. When he died, on the 8th 
of January, 1775, he was buried, ac- 
cording to his express wish, in his own 
garden, in a tomb of masonry, upon 
which was placed an urn with an in- 
scription which he had written — ^and 
perhaps cut with his own hand — ^to the 
effect that he had chosen thus to be bur- 
ied in unconsecrated ground, as an ex- 
pression of his emancipation "from the 
idle fears of superstition and the wicked 
arts of priesthood." But his worn-out 
frame was not destined to rest in its 
garden tomb for long. The spreading 
town soon covered his garden with 
buildings, and across the site of his tomb 
an arm of the canal was constructed, 
while the dispossessed bones, in their 
leaden casket, were conveyed to a 
plumber's shop near where the Great 
Western Arcade now stands, in that 
part of Colmore Row which was then 
called Monmouth Street. The removal 
took place in 1826, ostensibly for the 
purpose of repairing the coffin, but it 
remained there three years, having been 
opened, and the poor corpse became a 
rareeshow to everybody who cared to 
pay a groat for the sight ; and it was not 
until 1829 that it was reinterred — 
somewhere. The actual resting-place 
was long a mystery, often discussed but 
never satisfactorily solved; but on the 
1 2th of April, 189s, circumstances hav- 
ing been discovered which justified the 
belief that Baskerville had been rein- 



terred in one of the catacombs under 
Christ Church, certain persons interest- 
ed in the settlement of the question — 
the writer of this paper among the num- 
ber — visited the catacombs under the 
guidance of the vicar, the churchwar- 
dens and Mr. Sam Timmins, and the 
coffin was discovered and opened. The 
resting-place of John Baskerville had 
been settled once for all, and it was 
with a thrill of awe that one looked up- 
on the bones of the great printer who 
had been laid to rest a hundred and 
twenty years before. The coffin was 
sealed up again and replaced in the cat- 
acomb, but the poor bones had not even 
yet reached their final resting-place. 
Two years ago the church itself was 
taken down, and the bodies there in- 
terred were carried away to other cata- 
combs in the Church of England Ceme- 
tery in Warstone Lane. 

John Baskerville's widow, Sarah 
Baskerville, who carried on the busi- 
ness of printing and type-founding for 
a short time after his death, died in 
1788, and was buried near the east end 
of St. Philip's Church. Surely a little 
earth might have been granted in this 
spot to the dispossessed remains of her 
husband, at the removal of Christ 
Church, that the man whose delight 
had been to print the books deemed 
most sacred to the Christian Church 
might have been laid to rest where the 
hurrying throng who daily cross the 
churchyard might sometimes be re- 
minded of the great printer who made 
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our town famous among scholars and 
book-lovers throughout the world. Is 
it yet too late to remedy the slights 
which have been offered to the memory 
of John Baskerville? 

A few words are needed as to the 
beautiful types on which so much lov- 
ing care had been bestowed. Many ef- 
forts were made to dispose of them in 
England. They were declined by the 
Universities, and by the English print- 
ers, and ultimately Beaumarchais and 
his "philosophical, literary and topo- 
graphical society," desiring to print a 
complete edition of the works of Vol- 
taire, purchased them for £3,700. They 
were thus sent abroad, first to assist in 
spreading the philosophical doctrines of 
Voltaire, and afterwards-^in the form 
of ammunition — ^to help forward the 
French Revolution. A few matrices 



remain in the possession of the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, and were 
exhibited in the Caxton Exhibition in 

1877. 

I cannot more fittingly close this pa- 
per than by quoting the words of our 
dear friend Mr. Sam Timmins : "Great 
as the triumphs of the art of printing 
have been, and numerous as are the 
laurels which Birmingham has won, 
there are few nobler chapters in our 
local story than those which record 
how, a century ago, in a material and 
commercial age, John Baskerville made 
our town famous throughout the civil- 
ised world for the production of the 
best and greatest works of men, in a 
style which has rarely been equalled, 
and even now, has never been sur- 
passed.'' 




THE MISSALE SPECIALE ONCE MORE^ 



BY E, F. KUNZ. 



T N the April number of the Central- 
blatt fuer Bibliothekswesen, Otto 
Hupp and Gottfried Zedler reply 
to each other's arguments concerning 
the Missale Speciale, discovered in 
1896 in the collection of Ludwig Ros- 
enthal of Munich. The question still 
remains : Did Gutenberg print the mis- 
sal or did he not? 

That Herr Hupp has in no wise been 
moved from his original position is evi- 
dent from the title of his article, which 
reads, boldly and uncompromisingly: 
The Gutenbergian Missal. 

Of Zedler's main conclusions: "i. 
The missal is unquestionably a Basel 
print, and as it must have been pro- 
duced before Aug. 31, 1468, is the old- 
est Basel print that we know of; 2. 
The missals are of very great interest 
for the history of earliest typography, 
but with Gutenberg they have nothing 
further to do than that the type was 
produced in his shop ; 3. That the mis- 
sal t)rpe is the earliest stage of the 
Psalter type Hupp has convincingly 
shown" — Hupp says : So, the type dates 
back to Gutenberg, it is the first stage 
of the Psalter type of 1457, and the 
print made from it must have been pro- 
duced before Aug. 31, 1468. These 
statements are altogether satisfactory 
to me. 



"My opponent cannot admit the in- 
ference that the book which was print- 
ed with type made, as can be shown, by 
Gutenberg before 1453, should have 
been printed by Gutenberg himself, and 
that before 1453. Direct proof for this 
is to be sure, wanting, yet the probabili- 
ties are all in favor of this view and 
much is to be explained only on this 
ground." 

Zedler accepts Misset's proof that, 
from its liturgical contents, the missal 
belongs to the diocese of Constance. 
"Misset ought, however, to explain," 
he adds, "how Gutenberg could, before 
1450, as a Mainz printer, have come 
to choose a Constance missal as copy 
for his print." To Zedler's mind the 
facts that Basel was the place of print- 
ing utterly excludes Gutenberg of 
Mainz, as printer. But why should it 
be out of the question to assume that 
Gutenberg, in the years from 1444 to 
1448, when we know nothing of his 
whereabouts, turned from Strassburg 
to Basel, and, while he may not have 
printed the work here, may at least 
have obtained a Basel missal whose 
form seemed to him a suitable model 
for his type? This I assume on the 
ground that the printing place was "im- 
questionably Basel." But Zedler's evi- 
dence for Basel is really not as conclu- 
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sive as he thinks. The water-mark of 
the ox-head with the St. Anthony's 
cross does not in any way argue against 
the early date of the work, — that is, 
that it was earlier than 1457 — ^and 
though it is possible enough that the 
paper may have come from Basel, the 
extensive distribution of this material 
makes it impossible to determine, from 
it, what the printing place may have 
been. 

On the technical side the crux lies in 
the "secondary" letter forms, or rather, 
in the absence of these. Zedler says: 
"Any unbiased mind must at once see 
that this missal type, in which all the 
secondary forms of the small letters, 
except X and y, are missing, but which 
is otherwise faultlessly cast and does 
not in any way suggest a beginner's 
hand, cannot have been the primitive 
type of Gutenberg." Why not? In 
itself the thing is probable enough, and 
besides, the astronomical Kalender of 
1448 shows that the secondary forms 
were a supplementary product, made af- 
ter the principal forms had been com- 
pleted, and added to the type merely to 
help out in a better arrangement of the 
spaces. In the Kalender they are more 
imperfect than in the 42-line Bible and 
the Psalter. And if in the missal they 
appear still more rudimentary, not as 
individual characters, but as though 
filed into shape from other forms, why 
does not this suggest the beginner's 
hand? The excellence of casting, on 
the other hand, should not be at all sur- 



prising; for with a skilled master like 
Gutenberg, who, we know, had been at 
work since 1436 at printing experi- 
ments, a well-cast type would naturally 
be the result after ten year's effort. 

To this Herr Zedler replies: In spite 
of all that Herr Hupp has written, it 
is utterly impossible to reconcile his 
claims from the fact that the oldest type 
system of Gutenberg, resulting from 
15th century missal forms, lies com- 
plete before us not only in the Wiesba- 
den Kalender for 1448, but also in the 
still earlier 27-line Paris Donatus, — 
for the latter type certainly shows crud- 
er casting methods than the Kalender 
and the Rosenthal missal. This fact 
makes it out of the question to attribute 
the Rosenthal missal to Gutenberg, be- 
cause one cannot conceive why Guten- 
berg should have departed, in the mis- 
sal, from the system which he had de- 
rived from manuscript models and had 
already applied in the Donatus type. 

Herr Hupp declares the secondary 
letter forms in the Wiesbaden Kalender 
to be more imperfect than in the 42- 
line Bible and the Psalter. But this is, 
in fact, not the case. Type B36 is 
indeed not characterized by the fine 
symmetry of B46, yet the Gutenbergian 
system is already to be seen here, com- 
plete, in its first stage. So if the sec- 
ondary letters do appear in the missal 
not as cast, but as if filed into shape, 
the unbiased mind, comparing the dif- 
ference of skill in casting between Do- 
natus and the missal type, will still not 
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be forced to the conclusion that in the 
missal we have the earlier work. 
Whether the extraordinary form of the 
letter r, which occurs nowhere else but 
in the missal type, be a filed down k or 
not, matters little here. But of this 
fact I am convinced, that its use here 
as r is owing, not, as Hupp thinks, to 
Gutenberg's aesthetical preference for 
this particular form, but is to be attrib- 
uted to the scarcity of type in the hands 
of the printer. 

Hupp's idea that Gutenberg could 
have taken a Basel missal whose manu- 
script form was pleasing to him, to 
serve as model for his type, would never 
for a moment be entertained by any one 
who has looked carefully into 15th cen- 
tury missals. The book could have 
been produced only in the diocese where 
it was to be used. Two decades later, 
when the trade in books was more wide- 
ly spread, missals were sometimes 
printed outside of their own diocese, but 
before 1468 this is unheard of. ti, 
Gutenberg wanted to print a missal, 



why should he not have chosen one 
from his own district, rather than from 
some distant region? Mainz was a 
large diocese with many churches and 
monasteries, and his profits surely 
would have been better from the larger 
sale. Nor would any printer have used 
an old model, as has been suggested, for 
his copy. A book that was used day 
after day in regular church service 
would not have been printed after a 
form that had fallen into disuse. 

Constance being the diocese to which 
the book, in its liturgy, unmistakably 
belongs, Basel must on the other hand 
have been its native town, for this was 
the only place within the diocese where 
printing was done so early. And who 
else could have printed it in Basel .but 
the earliest typographer of the town, 
Berthold Ruppel of Hanau? If he, the 
former servant of Gutenberg, was in- 
deed the printer, then we can also tm- 
derstand how the Mainz type got to 
Basel. 



Errata: In the April number, page 159, col. 1, line 15, for hands, read shop: col. 2, line 16, for 
days, read ways: page 162, col. 2, line 16, for msu-k, read work. 
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*T^HE thirtieth of March has come 
and gone, and the afternoon pa- 
pers have had the pleasure of 
heading a paragraph "Sensational Book 
Prices at Sotheby's. £5,600 for one vol- 
ume," the said volume being probably 
by the time this letter appears already 
on exhibition in New York, or locked 
up in a safe for future conveyance thith- 
er. I suppose the price for the Book of 
Job was really large enough to justify a 
newspaper in calling it "sensational," 
but as after all it contained twenty-two 
original designs by Blake, as well as the 
twenty-two famous engravings, it was 
not to be expected that it would go for 
a song. The weak point in the bargain 
lies in the fact that the original designs 
are not nearly as good as the engrav- 
ings from them, and the purchaser of 
the twelve drawings in colour for Mil- 
ton's L'Allegro and // Penseroso got 
much better artistic value for his 
£1,960. But artistic value is only one 
among several elements which combine 
to make high book prices. Notoriety is 
a much more potent one, and as prob- 
ably ten people have heard of Blake's 
Book of Job for one who knows his 
Milton's drawings, it is no matter for 



surprise that the former fetched much 
the higher price. The other lots all 
went at much smaller figures : the Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell (twenty-sev- 
en plates), one of the most desirable of 
them, for £260, The Songs of Innocence 
and Experience (another case of notor- 
iety) for £300. America, £295; Vi- 
sions of the Daughters of Albion, £122 ; 
£307 was given for The Book of 
Uryen; £203 for Europe. Altogether 
the 18 lots realized within a few score 
pounds of the £10,000 at which they 
have been offered for some time pri- 
vately as a collection, though prob- 
ably the expert who valued them put a 
good deal less than £5,600 on the Book 
of Job and was saved from disappoint- 
ment by its fetching as much more than 
he had estimated as the other lots did 
less. 

The high prices realized by these 
works of Blake remind me of the 
speculations of a writer in a recent 
number of the Bibliographer, as to New 
York superseding London as the 
world's best book-market. If all sales 
were like this of the Earl of Crewe's 
collection of Blakes there would be no 
question that America in a few years 
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wotild become as formidable a competi- 
tor for the supremacy of the book- 
world as she is already in the struggle 
for well-known fine books. A large 
number of such books enter the United 
States every year, and it would seem to 
be certain that, as the stores of such 
treasures at New York and Chicago in- 
crease, American book sales will rapid- 
ly catch up to those of London in fre- 
quency and importance. But on the 
other hand, though I believe one very 
rich American collector holds that it 
would be unsportsmanlike to cheat the 
brotherhood of the fun of a sale of his 
possessions, the munificence of Ameri- 
cans is so great that probably the ma- 
jority of the books now entering the 
country will be saved from coming un- 
der the hammer by finding homes in 
public libraries, and book auctions be 
correspondingly diminished. More- 
over I do not see how for many years to 
come the frequenter of American sales 
or bookshops can enjoy the supreme 
pleasure of starting a new hobby, as 
dozens of men are now doing quietly in 
London. Among your own home- 
grown books sources of interest may be 
lying unsuspected which one day wise 
men will exploit, but to start a new 
hobby in any class of non-American 
books, collectors must come to Europe 
and it will be long before London 
ceases to be the easiest place in the 
world to pick up bargains in, though 
bargains are not to be expected in 
books that have been described and 



competed for during more than a cen- 
tury. 

The periodical disposal of fresh por- 
tions of the Phillip s manuscripts is a 
good example of the "lucky bag" sale 
which at present is hardly possible out 
of Europe, and in which London still 
holds the primacy. The catalogue of 
the instalment which is to be sold at the 
end of April does not read as if it com- 
prised an exceptionally interesting lot, 
but until the manuscripts themselves 
are on view it is impossible to tell what 
may be found among them. An expert 
friend went so far the other day as to 
maintain that all these Phillips sales 
hitherto have only touched the fringe of 
Sir Thomas's huge collection, and that 
there are manuscripts enough left to 
provide the auctioneers with periodical 
employment for another half century. 
Perhaps for this reason, except on the 
historic occasion when Mr. NichoUs 
tried to buy every manuscript (with 
the result of subsequent bankruptcy), 
prices seldom rule outrageously high at 
these sales, and the lover of fine writ- 
ing and beautiful vellum often picks up 
minor treasures for a pound or two 
apiece. But at almost any London sale 
there are chances of finds. A manu- 
script play of Massinger's is put up 
without any note that it is in his auto- 
graph, a long lost work by Capgrave 
is described as another copy of one of 
his commonest books, a perfect Book of 
Hours from the press of Denis Meslier 
is "sold with all faults" and attributed 
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to Verard, — these are three chances of 
which the British Museum availed it- 
self last year, and private collectors 
who have plenty of time on their hands 
can still do very well. Only, of course, 
if two well-informed amateurs are in 
the room on the same day, the game is 
up, as when a year or two ago a friend 
of mine lit on a rare Florentine edition 
of Aesop's Fables in one of the lesser 
salesrooms, wrongly described, and 
making sure that it would go for twen- 
ty pounds, at most, left a commission 
for fifty and went away contented. 
When he returned home he hoped to 
find the Aesop awaiting him, and so it 
was, but in the hands of a friend who 
had bought it for £70, and unaware 
who had been the underbidder, had 
brought it round in triumph to exhibit 
to a fellow enthusiast Under such cir- 
cumstances as these it is well to be a 
philosopher. 

At the sale of some of the illuminated 
manuscripts from "the library of a 
well-known amateur," which followed 
that of Lord Crewe's Blakes on March 
30, there were, of course, no surprises, 
for the books had air passed through 
the hands of the chief English experts, 
who in some cases had written long de- 
scriptions of them. The highest price 
realized was £400 and there was noth- 
ing in the sale that even the most en- 
thusiastic journalist could call "sensa- 
tional." One of the manuscripts sold, 
a little Horae, said on not quite indis- 
putable evidence to have belonged to 



Queen Jeanne of Naples (d. 1435), 
used to be a favourite of mine at the 
time that it belonged to Mr. Charles 
Elton. It is a very pretty little book 
and though I feel sure that Mr. Elton 
paid nothing like £230 for it, that it 
should fetch this price nowadays is not 
very remarkable, since small books and 
pretty books are all the vogue. Even 
with this, however, I see no reason why 
a collector should not be willing to part 
for good reason, and yet the owner's 
determination never to keep more than 
one hundred manuscripts (how it 
would have amazed Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips!) seems to me a little mechanical. 
For there is no special virtue in the 
number except that it is a "rqimd" 
one, and if the complete representation 
of different styles of illumination at 
their best could be obtained with eighty 
examples, or if it needs one hundred 
and fifty, I would rather follow the 
natural demands of the subject I am 
bound to say, however, that when it 
was put to me that our great libraries, 
which can never get enough money to 
spend, could double the scientific value 
of their collections by selling super- 
fluous examples in order to buy others 
needed to fill up gaps, my imagination 
could not help taking fire. The sugges- 
tion would apply more especially to 
printed books, where genuine duplicates 
abound, whereas no two manuscripts 
are ever exactly alike. But of course, 
it is the pious benefactor who stands in 
the way. Of the first book printed at 
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Venice only one hundred impressions 
were struck off and of these "centena 
volumena" three are at the British Mu- 
seum. Each, however, is in a separate 
collection, the preservation of which in- 
tact is regarded as a sacred duty, and I 
imagine that the same difficulty would 
arise at the Bodleian and at most other 
large libraries where benefactors have 
been liberal. 

The Spring Publishing Season has 
not brought a large number of books of 
any bibliographical interest. The Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club has published a 
fine catalogue of their last year's exhi- 
bition of mezzotints, with thirty good 
reproductions. The Bibliographical 
Society has issued a monograph on 
Early Oxford Bindings by Mr. Strick- 
land Gibson, of the Bodleian, which has 
given great satisfaction, both by the 
skill with which a hitherto neglected 
study has been pursued and by the ex- 
cellence of the illustrations. The new 
Burlington Magazine contains an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Bernhard Berenson, in the 
course of which he attributes nine- 
tenths of the charming Florentine 
woodcuts issued during the years 1490 



to 1500 to a hitherto unknown artist 
whom he calls "the pupil of Domenico.'* 
I cannot say that the attribution ap- 
pears to be warranted, as Mr. Berenson 
brings practically no argument to sup- 
port it save the assertion of his percep- 
tion of resemblance of style. Prdfessqr 
Arber promises the first volume of His 
reprint of the Term Catalogues for 
May or June, and if he carried out his 
Index with the fullness and skijl of a 
small specimen of it which I have seen 
it will be of the utmost value, not only 
to students of English literature, but to 
all those wha ^re for the history of 
English printing and the English book- 
trade. Lastly the fact that I have my- 
self contributed an introduction to 
them (on the lessons which modem il- 
lustrators may learn from the work of 
their predecessors in the fifteenth cen- 
tury) must not deter me from mention- 
ing that the four excellent articles by 
Miss R. E. D. Skctchley in The Library 
for 1902, on English Book-Illustrators 
of To-day have now been revised by 
her and reprinted as a handsome book 
by Messrs Keegan Paul & Co. 
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New Letters akd Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Annotated by Thomas Carlyle 
and edited by Alexander Carlyle, with an 
introduction by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
M. D., LL. D., F. R. S. 2 vols. John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
1903. 

TTTHEN Thomas Carlyle placed in 
^^ the hands of James Anthony 
Froude the manuscript of his 
wife's letters and his commentaries on 
them, he retained an imperfect copy, 
the original letters, and two note books 
containing her Journal for 1855-56. 
These, at his death, he willed to his 
niece, Mary Carlyle Aitken, who lived 
with him after the death of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, and who afterward married 
Alexander Carlyle, the editor of the 
volumes before us. 

That Froude made selections from 
these letters and notes and published 
them within two years of Carlyle's 
death, with further comments of his 
own, is a well known — one might say a 
notorious fact. But only the publica- 
tion of the material he rejected, and the 
printing in full of letters from which he 
made such extracts as served his pur- 
pose, suffice to demonstrate the lengths 



to which this historical fiction writer 
stretched the truth. 

It made a pathetic picture, Froude's 
drawing of the gifted, petted, brilliant 
woman, neglected by a preoccupied and 
ill-tempered husband whose remorse for 
his shortcomings was awakened only 
after her death. But the writer, for 
one, was never convinced by Froude's 
elucidations or Carlyle's lamentations 
that Jane Carlyle was an object for pro- 
found pity. A smile seemed always not 
far from her lips, as she made her moan 
about domestic misfortunes, and her 
fondness for a good story showed plain- 
ly in her relation of events. Every- 
thing she touched upon, whether orig- 
inally pleasant, dull or woful, became 
entertaining or dramatic at a stroke of 
her pen. If she was going into a gay 
world or receiving visits from illus- 
trious men and women, it was the 
"funny side" that went into her letters. 
If she was exterminating nameless 
pests (though she would name them 
bluntly), reforming a drunken servant, 
or overseeing workmen about the 
house, it was "housekeeping made 
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funny" that the letters showed. If 
Thomas was dyspeptic, even blue-pills 
and castor-oil were brought in with a 
playful turn that rendered them innoc- 
uous — in a letter. This same habit of 
exaggeration, when affected by intense 
nervous suffering and disease, and ag- 
gravated by allopathic doses of innum- 
erable drugs, supposed to quiet her 
nerves and induce sleep, caused her to 
cover pages with descriptions of blue 
devils and painful sufferings, writ 
large. Express herself she must and 
did; but no one can express one's self 
in toto, and her expressions are en- 
larged pictures of detached details. 
What picture of her whole life is made 
from them, depends upon the reader's 
imagination, natural bias, sense of hu- 
mor and proportion. 

Imagination and natural bias, Froude 
certainly had. The other two proper- 
ties he as certainly had not. And to 
him who has no humor, raillery and en- 
counters of wit are indistinguishable 
from bickerings and serious disagree- 
ments. 

The natural regrets and profound 
sorrow which Carlyle (who also must 
express himself) felt and uttered cease- 
lessly from the time when, after her 
partial recovery of health and a year 
and a half of the happiest companion- 
ship, she was suddenly and painlessly 
taken from him, were interpreted by 
Froude as remorse and self-scoriation. 
With the idea in mind that Jane Carl- 
yle had been a victim of neglect, ill 



treatment and utter incomprehension, 
he took from the materials at hand such 
as served to patch together a picture 
after this idea, and backed his opinions 
with the confirmation of a morbid, im- 
aginative woman, whose credibility he 
should have learned to discount from 
the very letters he was editing. In- 
stead of that, however, he discarded the 
letters in which Miss Jewsbury's unre- 
liability of opinion were dwelt upon, 
and so preserved his picture. But in 
spite of the care with which he laid on 
the lurid colors and brought out the 
most painful details, it is a monument 
to the lack of humor in a large read- 
ing and, presumably, thinking public, 
that the picture was accepted by so 
many as genuine. Prejudice and a re- 
spect for Froude's reputation lent their 
weight, as well as the fact that, against 
Carlyle's expressed judgment, Froude 
had published his and Jane's personal 
writings, witty, caustic and blunt, while 
there were yet living many persons to 
whom these personal opinions were 
never meant to be known, and to whom 
it was a breach of all the courtesies to 
make them known. 

As, however, the public as a whole 
has taken Froude as gospel, Mr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle's publication serves as 
a necessary and most excellent antidote. 
To counteract any wrong ideas that 
even the open-minded may have gotten 
from Froude's notes, read Mr. Carlyle's 
amendments and refutations of those 
notes. To understand the physical 
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causes for Mrs. Carlyle's frequent 
moods and very real sufferings, read 
the over-lengthy and over-pathological 
but illuminating introduction of Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, M.D. But 
for the reader of the future, who is cer- 
tain to be as interested in the most fas- 
cinating personalities of Thomas and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle as is the reader of 
to-day or of the Carlyles' day, may a 
whole, complete edition of the letter, 
with T. C/s notes and no others, take 
the place of these two partial selections, 
occupying the attention with one edi- 
tor's "dids'' and another's "didn'ts." 

Such an edition would have been Mr. 
A. Carlyle's choice; but Mr. Froude 
had left him no choice but to take the 
position of counsel for the defense. The 
volumes he has compiled include only 
the letters discarded, partially printed 
or misprinted by Froude. 

John Lane has published th&e letters 
in two thick, light, well-made volumes, 
illustrated each with eight plates, in- 
cluding four portraits of Mrs. Carlyle, 
and a watercolour sketch of Carlyle at 
the age of forty-six; portraits also of 
Dr. and Mrs. Welsh, Lord and Lady 
Ashburton; and several lithographs of 
No. 5 Cheyne Row, Craigenputtock, 
and other homes of the Carlyles. The 
index is full, clear and well-arranged. 



Aubrey Bbardslet's Drawings ; a Catalogue 
and a List of Criticisms. By A. E. Gallatin. 
New York : Godfrey A. S. Wieners. London : 
Elkin Mathews. 1903. 



ATR. Gallatin has already shown 
'^^ his interest in Beardsley's work in 
several lists cmd papers, but this 
is his most comprehensive chronicle of 
that remarkable young exotic who had 
made his name known and his memory 
assured before consumption had caused 
his death at the age of twenty-five. His 
"brief candle" burned quickly, and 
flickered with uneven light, but it 
glowed sometimes with a clearness that 
surpassed comprehension. The influ- 
ence of this boy will be long felt, though 
he was sui generis, and his admirers* 
imitations of his style have been base 
imitations, indeed. 

Beardsley's art was purely illustra- 
tive and decorative. His motives came 
from literature, music, the drama, and 
at his best he combined a remarkable 
natural technique and gift for composi- 
tion, with an instinct for decorative ef- 
fect and a feeling for the inward spirit 
of his subject. His burlesques and cari- 
catures were in the key of the originals. 

The critical notice of his chief draw- 
ings is well written, not at all in Mr. 
Gallatin's jerky magazine style. The 
article is moderate and well balanced, 
though very brief. The catalogue is 
clear, the entries full. The size, sub- 
ject and style of the drawings are giv- 
en, the present ownership, when 
known, and the first reproduction indi- 
cated of those that have been published. 
Lists of his drawings in various maga- 
zines, his cover designs, and book illus- 
trations complete the catalogue, whidi 
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is followed by a List of Criticisms. 
This includes the four published albums 
of his works with critical notes ; refer- 
ences to Beardsley in books — in which 
exact references would have added 
value to the brief general notes; and 
articles in periodicals. In these the 
drawings reproduced are listed. 

A more systematic arrangement of 
the catalogue and lists might have been 
followed to advantage, since there is no 
index, and considerable time must be 
wasted in tracing a drawing from its 
title. 

The book is a large quarto, with mar- 
gins ample for beauty and for utility in 
making additions or notes. The hand- 
made paper is of the right weight, the 
printing satisfactory. Two full-page 
portraits, one on Japan paper, and three 
plates — The Rape of the Lock, Alvary 
as "Tristan," and Klafsky as "Isolde" 
— are inserted. The volume is taste- 
fully bound in plain gray paper boards 
and is, as a whole, an interesting and 
well-made book. 



A New Voyage and Description of the Isth- 
mus OF America. By Lionel Wafer. Re- 
printed from the original edition of 1699. 
Edited by George Parker Winshio. Cleve- 
land: The Burrows Brothers Company. 
1903. 

A MAP of portions of the isthmus 
^"^ of Panama and Darien, en- 
graved from the British official 
charts of 1891, shows the aspect and 
the settlements of that isthmus of 
America over which Lionel Wafer 



roved with his very disreputable com- 
panions in 1680 and 1681. English 
privateers and buccaneers found many 
adventures in the West Indies and ad- 
jacent mainlands in those days, and the 
crew with whom Wafer and Dampier 
cast their lot had an abundant share of 
encounters with the Spaniards, and in 
consequence of disasters many disa- 
greements and divisions among them- 
selves. Wafer was stranded among the 
natives for some time, and in his ca- 
pacity as a surgeon made himself liked 
by them. So his opportunities for 
learning their language and customs 
were good, and were made the most of. 
Several of the band of buccaneers, af- 
ter their return to England, found it 
profitable to publish their adventures. 
Exquemeling's History of the Buca- 
niers, originally published in Dutch, 
came out in London in 1684 in two ver- 
sions. The Voyages and Adventures of 
Capt. Barth. Sharp and Others ap- 
peared the same year. The next year 
the second part of Ringrose's Bucaniers 
of America was published. Dampier 
and Wafer remained on the Western 
Continent and the high seas longest, 
and it was not till 1697 that Dampier 
published his New Voyages Around 
the World, and two years later Wafer 
brought out his book upon Darien. 
This was recognized at once as the au- 
thoritative account of the country, and 
was speedily translated into several 
languages, and later was reprinted in 
editions of Dampier's Voyages. Be- 
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tween Wafer and Dampier there seems 
to have been an understanding, since 
Wafer's field was left quite to him by 
Dampier, and there was little duplica- 
tion in the two narratives, while their 
statements agreed with and fitted into 
each other perfectly. 

The present reprint is from the first 
edition, London, printed for James 
Knapton, 1699. A good introduction 
by George Parker Winship, Librarian 
of the John Carter Brown Library, 
brings the whole buccaneer period to- 
gether into an interesting narrative, 
showing Wafer's part in it, only a por- 
tion of which is related in his book. 
Mr. Winship's notes are mainly cor- 
roborative quotations from contempo- 
rary sources, or explanations of terms 



used. There are two indexes, one to 
the reprinted work, one to the introduc- 
tion and notes. 

The text is reprinted literally, even 
the pagination being indicated, and the 
main index refers to this original pagi- 
nation, which is inserted in the text in 
brackets. A map and three plates il- 
lustrating peculiar customs of the In- 
dians are reprinted from the first edi- 
tion, and the title-page is reproduced. 
The volume occupies over two hundred 
pages, and is printed in an edition of 
five hundred copies. Its make-up and 
typography are as accurate and pleas- 
ing as are all the "B. B." reprints, of 
which this is the most extensive. It is 
well bound in green cloth. 



COLLBCIOlfS GDIHE 
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AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 

The March-April number prints an address 
by Samuel J. Elder before the Maine Bar Asso- 
ciation, on Our Archaic Copyright Laws. Mr. 
Elder traces the growth of the national laws 
from the time when Noah Webster, in 1783, got 
twelve of the thirteen colonies to pass laws, for 
the protection of his famous Speller. None of 
these laws were so onerous to the author as 
the national laws developed from them, which 
have become so complex and require such rigid 
falfillment before the publication of any work, 
that the author is at the mercy of his pub- 
lishers' copyright clerk. If a fee, postage, or 
the deposit of title-page or copies ofthe work is 
neglected, there is no adequate room for re- 
pentance, and the author is at the mercy ofthe 



pirate. Numerous cases are cited, with de- 
cisions against authors because of trifling de- 
fects in their formal claims to rights in property 
really already their own. The provisions for 
making over an author's rights to his publisher 
are equally exasperating and cumbrous. " You 
can pass the title to a million dollars of prop- 
erty by the simplest writing. You can contract 
for a mine or a railroad or a ton of coal with- 
out a witness. But the most trashy song or 
play or poem cannot be published without 
nearly the formality of a will." 

ATLANTIC. 

The April installment of J. T. Trowbridge's 
My Own Story is valuable in its reminiscences 
ofthe publication of Our Young Folks and the 
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Youth's Companion^ and of his acquaintance 
with Emerson and Bronson Alcott. 

Frederick W. HoUs, at the request of Herman 
Grimm, expressed just before his death in 1901, 
has collected ana translated the friendly cor- 
respondence between Emerson and Grimm and 
his wife. The letters are delightful, and Mr. 
Holls is to be thanked for his contribution to 
Emersoniana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Philip Ayres, a forgotten English poet, is the 
subject of a paper by George Saintsbury, who 

Possesses two rare books of his poems, Em- 
lems ofLovCf and Lyric Poems, 1687. Some 
description of the two volumes and their con- 
tents IS given, with reproductions of title-pages, 
and collations. 

Evan Campbell has a rambling protest 
against Commercialism in Book-Collecting, 
and defends the extra-illustration of books as a 
hobby. 

Miss Hasse writes of The First Published 
Proceedings of an American Legislature. New 
York was the pioneer, printing the proceedins^ 
of the Assembly during the first session of the 
fifth le^slature, in 1695. The copy described 
was discovered by the writer in the Public 
Record Office, London. 

Col. W. F. Prideaux contributes some ad- 
ditions to W.M. Rossetti's Bibliography of the 
Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

BOOK OF BOOK-PLATES. 

The January issue has recently reached us, 
containing a paper on German book-plates by 
Stewart Dick, with thirteen plates by German 
artists. Three plates by Miss R. M. M. Pitman 
are ^ven. A correspondent suggests that 
stenals and dies can be used enectiveW for 
book-marking. Charpentier's bas-reliefs are 
cited as showing the artistic results obtainable 
with an embossing die. 

BOOKMAN (LONDON). 

The April number is a Bums number, notable 
for its many reproductions of portraits, silhou- 
ettes, paintings, illustrations and photographs. 
Sir George Douglas has a critical paper on 
Bums, and W. S. Crockett describes his homes 
and haunts. 

BULLETIN DU BIBLIOPHILE ET DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

In the issue of March 12th Baron Roger Por- 
talis publishes an obituary of Baron Anatole 
de Cfaye who died on February 13th. The 
three great influences, says the reviewer, domi- 
nating the life of the Baron of Claye, were his 
reliffiouB sentiments, his political convictions 
and his love of collecting. Since 1897, under 



the pseudonvm of d'Eylac, de Clave, in con- 
junction with Pierre Dauze, has dfrected the 
management of the Revue Biblio-Iconographie. 

A Florentine story-writer of the 16th century, 
Antonfrancesco Grazzini, called Le Lasca,is the 
subject of an article hj Al. Van Bever and Ed. 
Sansoy-Orland. Grazzini, who was born 1503 
and died 1583, is particularly known for his 
comedies and his collection of stories entitled 
Le Cene. This article on Grazzini is an extract 
from Les Conteurs Italiens des XIV., XV. and 
XVL Siecles, which the authors now have in 
preparation. 

The third installment of Henry Harisse's de- 
fence of the Abb^ Prevost embraces the years 
1720-1763. 

That the election of M. A. Claudin to the 
rank of Chevalier de le Legion d'Honneur has 
been the cause of unusual satisfaction among 
bookish circles in France, is evidenced by the 
universal expressions of pleasure that poured 
in upon the great bibliographer. Henry Leclerc 
and Edouard Rahir organized a fete to cele- 
brate the decoration ot the author of the His- 
toire de Imprimerie en France au XV. et au 
XVL Steele. The fete is described in full^ with 
contents of letters, toasts, etc. 

BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick W. Faxon gives, under the name of 
"Ephemeral Bibelots'* a bibliography ot the 
modem chap-books and their imitators, includ- 
ing the short-story magazines. The first of 
these, the Chap-Book, first published in 1894, 
was followed by a host of little magazines, 
many of which had only one issue, and less 
than a half-dozen of which now exist. The list 
(the installment covers A to F) gives the title, 
place, size, numbers issued, and indicates 
whether the publication has ceased, or still 
continues. 

The proper issue bv magazines of title-paf es 
and indexes is the object of a crusade by this 
magazine, in behalf of the librarian. A list is 

given of periodicals which issue titles and in- 
exes "improperly "—that is, in any other 
manner than stitched into the last number of a 
volume. The list includes most of the well- 
known American and English magazines. 

CENTRALBLATT FUER BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

In the April number M. Manitius concludes 
his series of Unpublished Library Catalogues of 
the 14th century, giving, in this number, the 
catalogues of the Pruel, Indersdorf and Rans- 
hofen Libraries. 

August Renter describes an interesting in- 
cunabulum which recently came to light in the 
Coblentz Citjr Library, entitled Reports and 
Documents from the Italian Campaign of 
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Charles VIII. The Coblentz copy is defective, 
but two other complete copies of the work are 
extant, one in the Kgl. Panlinische Bibliothek, 
at Muenster, the other in the Munich Hof und 
Staatsbibliothek. No mark of place, printer or 
3rear is given, but the contents of the collection 
point to the year 1495 as the date of printing ; 
the printer was probably Johann Koelhoff of 
Cologne. Letters of the king, decrees, part 
of a war journal, are contained in the work. 
These are topped off by amusine astrological 
prognostications, added, probably, to attract 
the buyer and give zest to the contents of the 
work. 

Otto Hupp and Gottfried Zedler contribute 
new articles to the much-disputed problem of 
the Missale Speciale: Is it Gutenbergian or 
not ? As a side issue they branch off into the 
allied Question of whether or not Gutenberg 
knew the use of the steel punch and matrix. 

Sven Hedin has recently made interesting dis- 
coveries of Chinese paper, to which the date of 
265-270 A. D. is given by Himly, of Wiesbaden, 
the well-known connoisseur of Chinese antiq- 
uities. That the invention of paper originated 
with the Chinese — who have evidence to show 
that it was manufactured in their country in 
the second century, B. C— has long been 
known, but Hedin's discovery of a number of 
Chinese manuscripts, found in a buried city in 
the sands of Gobi, gives new evidence on the 
use of this material. 

The May number contains the Secondo con- 
tributo di notizie biblios^afiche per una biblio- 
erafia dei codici mss. delTa Biblioteca Nazionale 
(jpia Universitaria) di Torino. This is a con- 
tinuation of A. Avetta's articles in the April 
and October Centralblatt, 1899. 

An address delivered by Ferdinand Eichler at 
the last meeting of Philolo^sts, on the collect- 
ing of bibliothecal data, is published in full. 
The idea is to classify all the material that can 
be gathered relating to libraries or collections 
that once existed or that still exist. Such mat- 
ter would include catalogues, reports of eifts or 
additions to libraries, grants, deeds of build- 
ings, etc. Culture history, as the Germans call 
it, would thus obtain valuable material, if a 
comprehensive view could be had, for instance, 
of what literature the monastery libraries of 
the 16th century contained, or the art libraries 
of a German university, or the collections of 
humanist scholars, or what the nobility or 
burgher classes laid stress upon in literature; 
and if the changing nature of^ libraries could be 
studied for the nse and fall of the spirit of 
scholasticism, humanism, reformation, etc. 

Marie-Leontine-Catherine Pellechet, who died 
in Paris in 1900, one of the most remarkable 
women of the century, is the subject of an 
article by O. Hartwig. In the history of li- 
brary matters, he says, this woman stands 



alone. A born bibliographer— as her friend 
Bertrand, one of the Oratorians called her— her 
life presents a strange mixture of fiery patriot- 
ism, wide-spread charity work— for sne was 
blessed with an abundance of earthly goods — 
and a passion for old manuscripts and incun- 
abula. Her first work, a bibliography of the 
breviaries of the Dioceses of Autun, Chalon and 
Macon, was the beginning of many later missal 
studies, but she is best known for her monu- 
mental work, a General Catalogue of Incun- 
abula of all the public libraries olFrance. For 
this material she traversed the land from end 
to end, refusing all remuneration for her exer- 
tions—it was all for her beloved France. The 
catalogue was left incomplete at her death but 
has been continued by her old friend, L. Polain, 
who recently issued the second volume. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

L. Ingleby Wood has a second paper on the 
Scottish pewterers. Many curious pieces of old 
pewter are described and pictured, including 
beggars* badges and communion tokens — which 
latter were given out by the ministers and 
elders to such people as were considered worthy 
of the communion, and had to be delivered be- 
fore the person could partake of the communion. 

Frederick Wedmore writes of Rembrandt's 
etchings, with some suggestions to the collector. 
The writer would confine himself to a collection 
of Rembrandt's portraits and landscapes, of 
which several are reproduced. 

Roman Republican Denarii, as described by 
Percy H. Webb, seem an interesting "collect- 
able." He gives some interesting historical in- 
formation and reproductions of a number of 
coins. 

The Early Genius of George Cruikshank is 
further treated of by Joseph Grego. The proof 
of a juvenile pledge card, signed " Designed & 
Etched by Georjge Cruikshank, Total Abstainer 
from All Intoxicating Liquors, and Tobacco," 
is an interesting reproduction. Another is a 
water-color. Some of his famous series of 
prints are described. 

A list of first editions of the works of Walter 
Savage Landor in the possession of the Rev. R. 
E. H. Duke includes nine titles. There is no 
complete collection of Landor' s first editions, 
not even in the British Museum. 

CRITIC. 

The collection recently presented to the 
Author's Club by Richard Henry Stoddard is 
described by Carolyn Shipman, with reproduc- 
tions of several letters, a Cruikshank sketch 
and a portrait of Mrs. Browning. Two por- 
traits of the late Mr. Stoddard, an early and a 
recent one, are also given. 
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CRAFTSMAN. 

Ernest Crosby commences a study of Shake- 
speare's Working Classes, in which he takes ex- 
ception to Browning's "Shakespeare was of 
us"— in sympathy with the common people. 
He picks out a large array of domestic servants, 
peasants, and artisans, from the plays, and 
emphasizes the fact that Shakespeare makes of 
them his buffoons and butts for the wits of his 
lords and ladies. Rarely does he draw a manly, 
dignified laborer. Loyalty is sometimes allowed 
him, but seldom intelligence. The paper is con- 
tinued in the May number. 

DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

The issue of February 7th makes mention of 
a Catalogue of Drawmgs, Water Colors and 
Oil Studies contained in the Kel. Nationalgal- 
lerie, Berlin. The catalogue, oy Lionel von 
Donop, includes the names, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of more than five hundred artists 
whose works are to be found in the National 
Gallery. A short account of the life and work 
ofeacnartist is also given. The catalogue and 
the collection together offer rich material for 
the study of modern German art. 

A French work by Henri Omont, entitled 
French ArcheologicaJ Missions to the Orient in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, is reviewed in the 
issue of February 24th. Omont describes the 
expeditions sent out by Louis XIV. and XV., 
especially the journey of the Dominican savant, 
Johann Michel Wansleben, to Egypt, Asia 
Minor and Constantinople, in 1671-1675. The 
list of antiquities sent home by this minister to 
the Bibliotheque Nationale occupies 73 pa^es 
and includes manuscripts, inscriptions, coins. 
Under Louis XV. the academicians Sevin and 
Fourmont, in their expedition of 1728-1730, 
acquired many valuable Greek and Oriental 
manuscripts. Omont publishes documents and 
letters in connection with the missions and also 
gives many valuable notes and references. 

In the issue of March 7th an elaborate work 
published bv the Drugulin Co., of Leipzig, is de- 
scribed: "Milestones of the World's Litera- 
ture." It was published for the five hundredth 
Gutenberg anniversary, to show what it is pos- 
sible for a single printing house with private 
means to produce in the be^nning of the twen- 
tieth century. The work invites comparison 
with the Gutenberg Album which came from 
the establishment of Vieweg & Son in 1840; 
the latter, however, was produced with type 
from various different establishments. The 
Drugulin work, containing characteristic soeci- 
mens of literature of ail nations from the Occi- 
dent to the farthest Orient, is set up entirely 
with original type, a ^eat deal of it oeing cut 
especially for this edition. 



EX-LIBRIS JOURNAL. 

The book-plate of the Public Librarjr of Kim- 
berley. South Africa, is reproduced, with a de- 
scriptive letter from Mr. B. L. Dyer, the 
librarian. Its central design is the head-gear of 
a mine, which during the siege was used as a 
conning tower. It is the first library book- 
plate in use in South Africa. Nine other early 
and modem plates are given, and the LegaJ 
Book-Plates list continued. 

HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 

Two book-plate articles by Alfred A. Bethune- 
Baker occur m the January and April numbers. 
The first describes Three Early London Book- 
Plates, the second, Middlesex Book-Plates. 
Both are well illustrated. In the January num- 
ber, Mr. Bethune-Baker has also some notes On 
the Topographical Collecting of Book-Plates, 

fiving alist of Worcestershire plates with which 
e is acquainted. He considers local collecting 
an interesting pursuit for the Englishman. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 

Very interesting are some reproductions of 
dry point etchings by Auguste Rodin, who 
shows in them the breadth of his genius. The 

Sortrait sketches, particularly several of Victor 
[ugo, are wondertully strong and fine. 
An article by Henri Frantz describes the work 
in glass and pottery of Emile Gal\6 and the 
Decorative Artists of Nancy. M. Gall€ is a suc- 
cessful experimenter in glass making processes, 
as well as a thoroughly artistic designer, and he 
generously publishes the results of his re- 
searches, for the benefit of fellow-craftsmen. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

The April issue reprints in full the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Bibliography, from 
the first Year Book of the Carnegie Institution. 
The committee consists of Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Dr. C^rus Adler, and Dr. J. S. Billings. The re- 
port IS a brief survey of the field of bibliography 
and the work already completed or being done 
by societies and other bodies, with supplement- 
ary suggestions. The funds available for the 
coming year have alreadv been pledged. The 
Index Medicas and Handbook to Learned So- 
cieties have been decided on for immediate 
action. 

McCLURE'S. 

Hogarth is the subject of a paper by John La 
Farge, descriptive of his stuoies and methods, 
his style ana its development, and his person- 
ality. Nine reproductions are given, of his 
paintings, portraits, and engravings. 
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MONATSBERICHTE UEBER KUNST UND 
KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 

Eugene Muentz's French article, The Portrait 
in Early Christianity, is continued in the Febru- 
ary number, with a study of portraiture as 
found in the tombs and monuments of Rome 
and Constantinople, in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. Contrary to general impression, icono- 
fipraphic sculpture is shown to have been more 
developed at Constantinople than at Rome. 
Ivory portraits in diptychsand metal portraits 
as found on shields, coins, etc., are also dis- 
cussed. Two are reproduced in cuts. 

The March number contains the fourth and 
last chai)ter of the series on portraiture. This 
chapter is devoted to mosaic portraits, especi- 
ally of the saints, who were often pictured on 
the basilicas of the fifth century and down 
through the age of Charlemagne. 

PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN. 

An account of the Rev. Gerhart Henkel and 
His Descendants, by the Rev. A. Staplet on, gives 
the history of the Henkel Press, founded in 
1806 by Ambrose Henkel, at New Market, Va. 
The press is still in operation by his grandsons, 
Ambrose L. and Elon. Its issues have been in 
English and German, many of the latter being 
unknown and undescribed. The proceedings of 
the Southern Synods of the German Lutheran 
church were published there from 1806, in Ger- 
man. In 1807 a German weekly paper, Der 
Virginiscbe Volksbericbter was begun. Beside 
these, a chronological list is given of such pub- 
lications of the press as Mr. Stapleton has been 
able to find. Even the present firm has no 
record of the earlier publications. A portrait of 
Ambrose Henkel is given. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUER BUECHERFREUNDE. 

In the March number Hans Boesch writes of 
the origin of the Stammbuch, the prototype of 
the modem autograph album. It grew out 
of the uncertain and war-like times ofthe 15th 
and 16th centuries when men sought to gather 
and fix all they could in regard to their family 
and orifi^n. Coats-of-arms— not only of the 
nobility but also of craftsmen and tradespeople 
— ^and other family matters were carefully re- 
corded in these hneage books. In time the 
books came to include the names and scutch- 
eons of friends also, and became friendship 
books. A number of these 16th centunr forms 
are to be seen in the Germanisch Museum, 
Nuernberg. Elaborately decorated books gave 
place, in the 17th century, to plain ones to 
which one's friends were asked to contribute 
something original and characteristic. A me- 
morial book that belonged to Johann Esaias 
Nilson, Augsburg painter and engraver, 1721- 



1788, is described and five pages are reproduced. 

E. W. Bredt contributes historical matter re- 
lating to Nuernberg miniaturists, J. Glocken- 
don and Hans S. Beham, in particular. Five 
pages of a Nuernberg illuminated missal, with 
amusing variance between the sportive decora- 
tions and the devotional contents of the work, 
are reproduced in this article for the first time. 

The Darmstadt Hofbibliothek contains three 
illuminated manuscripts of the Hag^adah. Of 
these Dr. Adolf Schmidt gives a history and 
description. 

Otto von Schleinitz describes and commends 
the catalogue of Babylonian and Assyrian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum. The catalogue, 
prepared by Wallis Burdge and W. Kine, con- 
tains besides various valuable notes on tnt col- 
lection, an account ofthe expedition sent to the 
Orient by the Museum. 

Dr. Heinrich Berger contributes a short bio- 
graphy of Karl Dziatzko. 

In the April number the leading article, illu- 
strated by 13 cuts, is by H. A. L. Degener, on 
the John Rylands Memorial Library in Man- 
chester. The library, built by his wife to the 
memory of John Rylands, is a continuation of 
Mr. Rylands' s collection, for he had himself been 
an enthusiastic collector of rare books,especially 
of Bible editions and theological writings. 
Though the present library is still distinguished 
for its special collections of Bibles and tiieology 
works, Aldines and incunabula, it is intended 
primarily as a study library, being supplied 
with the fullest possible list of reference works 
in all branches of learning, except medicine and 
natural science. The building was nine years 
constructing. In 1892 Mrs. Rylands bought 
the Althorp-Spencer Library with its precious 
Caxtons, and in 1901 she added the famous 
manuscript collection of Lord Crawford. Of 
the 88 Caxtons now known to be existing the 
Rylands Library possesses 54 ; of block books 
it has over two thousand, and of Aldines over 
eight hundred. 

Kurt Holm writes an appreciation of Hugo 
Hoeppener, the young book illustrator, known 
by the signature of " Fidus," twenty of whose 
illustrations are reproduced in this article. Re- 
jectinff all past attempts at tone and color as 
unsatisfactory, Hoeppener has now worked out 
into pure line drawing, which is to be seen at its 
best in his young boy and girl figures — ^always 
nude, as most of his figures are. Holm calls 
him an artist of the future, an artist of "long- 
ing." "What makes his work great is that 
even his smallest drawing is permeated by an 
Ewigkeitsgedanke * '—a sense of eternity. Fidus' 
youuifiil dream was always to be a painter ; it 
may be that he will yet reach his greatest 
heights in this field. 

P. Ettinger discusses some of the good artistic 
work among modern Russian book-makers. 
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that stands out, oasis-like, from the deserts of 
banality. 

Two new facsimile works are noticed, pub- 
lished by Heitz & Muendel, Strassburg. Both 
original works are block books, and being 
unique, are therefore difficult of access. The 
first, containing 26 pages of text and 24 plates, 
is ot the Oracula Sibyllina— prophesies of the 
twelve sibyls. The original was printed about 
1470-1475, being annotated by the monk 
Kemly who died 1477 ; the block book is pre- 
served in the Stiftsbibliothek, St. Gallen. 

The other work is a 50-page xylographic 
edition of the Biblia Pauperum, of 1470. There 
are 29 text illustrations and 50 plates in the re- 
print. Prof W. L. Schreiber, the best connois- 
seur in block book literature, has furnished the 
introductory text for these works. 

The May Zeitschrift is devoted to book bind- 
ing. The leading article, bj Otto Grautoflf, en- 
titied Modem Hand Bindmg, tells of German 
book binding in the past and present. It is 
only since the victories of the Franco-Prussian 



war that bibliopegic art has had free air to 
grow in. When Ens^land, France and Italy 
were blossoming forth in their Maiolis, Groliers, 
de Thous, le Gascons, Wattons, Gibsons, etc., 
German art was almost killed out by the rav- 
ages of the Thirt^r Years' War and again by the 
wars in the beginning of the 19th century. 
Crippled from centuries of disuse, and deprived 
of all the help that tradition gives, the modem 
craft has had to work out its techniq^ue from 
the very beginning. It is with just pnde that 
Germany can now point to the achievements of 
her present day binders. Works of W. Collin, 
Montz Goehre, Georg Hulbe, Huebel & Denck, 
Gustav Jebsen, Paul Kersten, E. Ludwig, Wm. 
Ranch, ramish fifty interesting illustrations to 
this article. 

Director Julius Leischung ot the K. K. Oester- 
reichisches Museum, Bruenn, tells of the exhibi- 
tion of book bindings in the museum, and Dr. 
Heinrich Pudor gives some notes on French 
leather bindings. 




The Grolier Club of New York has been hold- 
ing a book-binding exhibition of very unusual 
interest. At the first night's private view for 
members, Mr. J. P. Morgan's famous jewelled 
binding on a tenth century manuscript was dis- 
played. The loan collection showed bindings 
m silver, gold, enamel, tortoise-shell, and many 
other coverings beside the conventional leather. 
An Annamese gold book, finely modelled in re- 
pousse, with four pages measuring about five 
mr ten inches, records an edict of Gva-Long, 
fimperor of Annam, in 1806. Silver bindings, 
and many handsome embroidered cases were 
shown, while the list of materials included Per- 
sian lacquer, iron, mother-of-pearl, ivory, horn, 
wood, colored beads strung on wires and 
woven in a pattern, wood, fish-skin, brass, vel- 
vet, and human skin, both black and white. 
On the second day of the exhibition, Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith gave a talk on the bindings 
in the collection. 

In connection with the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of New York 



City, the New York Public Library is exhibiting 
at the Lenox building its collection of books, 
prints and manuscripts relating to the Dutch 
regime in the city. The original city charters 
granted in 1686 by Thomas Dongan, and in 
1731 by John Montgomerie occupy the most 
prominent case, a silver box enclosing the Don- 

fan seal still attached to the first charter, 
'here is also a photograph of a letter written 
by P. Schaghen m 1626, telling of the purchase 
of Manhattan Island from the "wild-men" for 
sixtv guilders— twenty-four dollars. A wealth 
of documents and early publications extends 
down to 1664, when the original Articles of 
Surrender showed the cession of the city to 
English rule. Stuyvesant's portrait, in a frame 
made from thepear tree he planted, and a num- 
ber of early views of the city are noticeable. 
The earliest view, dated 1651, shows the city 
as it looked about 1630, and there are many 
prints of the city and of the old Dutch homes of 
the period. Beside these ori^nal sources, the 
mooem literature of the period is well repre- 
sented. 
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The old-book sellers of New York city have 
been in "a state of mind" which they recently 
expressed to the Mayor through a delegation. 
The cause of the commotion was Article XVI. 
of the "General Ordinance of the City of New 
York under the Greater New York Charter." 
This ordinance, to enforce which an attempt 
had just been made, classes second-hand books 
with "junk," and provides that the second- 
hand biook seller must procure a license at a 
cost of twenty-five dollars ; must keep a writ- 
ten record of the date, price, seller's name and 
address of every book purchased by him ; must 
keep every book in his shop for a month before 
selling it ; and must not take apart, re-bind, or 
alter m any way the condition of the book be- 
fore selling it. The wholesale application of 
this junk ordinance would put a quietus on all 
the little book shops of the city, and the owners 
of the big ones were indignant that their first 
editions, Kelmscott Press books, illuminated 
manuscripts and incunabula were to be lumped 
with tin wash boilers and cast-ofi clothing. 
The meeting of protest, called by Isaac Men- 
doza and held at John Anderson's rooms, was 
unanimous and emphatic. A committee of five 
laid the case before the Mayor, who promised 
that nothing should at present be done to en- 
force the law ; that the ordinance would prob- 
ably be revised to exclude book-sellers from its 
provisions; and that in case a reference to 
Dook-sellers must be made, for police regulation 
purposes, the committee would be asked for 
suggestions. 

The newsdealers have been having a similar 
difBculty under a local ordinance, and it will be 
necessary to pass a special ordinance legalizing 
the sale of newspapers and periodicals from 
portable news stands on street-comers and 
elsewhere. A number of newsdealers were 
arrested, fined, and their stands put in pound, 
before an organized protest from them caused 
the Mayor to recommend to the Aldermen the 
necessary laws. These are only incidents in the 
legal development of a huge city, but they are 
intensely irritating to the anected persons 
until the remedy is devised. 

The Bibliographical Society of Chicago held 
its fourth annual meeting on April thirtieth, 
and planned its work for the coming year. Its 
publications so far have consisted of A. G. S. 
josephson's list of Bibliograpbies of Bibh'ogra- 
pbkSi a good reprint of Augustus De Morgan's 
essay Oa the Dimcultjr of Correct Description of 
BookSf and three Year Books, containing papers 
on bibliographical topics. The Society is the 
first bandof bibliographers to achieve so active 
an organization in this country. It aims to be- 
come a national society, and is adding to its 
membership many non-residents. The name of 



the society may be changed to indicate its 
broadenea field at its next meeting, which 
occurs in June in connection with the annual 
conference of the American Library Association. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have printed at 
the Knickerbocker Press a handsome volume 
entitled George Palmer Putnam ; a Memorial, 
It is issued privately, for distribution among 
fi-iends, and not for sale. It contains a Pore- 
word and Memoir by Georse Haven Putnam, 
together with a chapter by Mrs. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi. The elder Putnam was a strong and 
earnest worker for American letters and social 
betterment, and his death in 1872 broke a con- 
necting link with the early New York authors. 
This memorial is in the best of taste, both as 
biogp'aphy and bookmaking, and a public 
edition would be welcome to ail book lovers. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company have 

gublished a new and enlarged edition of J. H. 
luck's Old PlaU: Its Makers and Marks, 
which should be of value to collectors. It is 
devoted to old American plate, and contains a 
chronological list of examples of dated Ameri- 
can plate from the time of John Hull of Boston^ 
the first American goldsmith. 

Gabriel Naud^'s Instructions Concerning 
Erecting of a Library , in Evelyn's translation^ 
with introduction by John Cotton Dana, was 
published last month by Houffhton, Mifflin and 
Company in an edition of four hundred and 
nineteen copies. 

D. Appleton and Company are to publish, in a 
volume of some two hundred and fifty pafi;e8, 
the recently found correspondence between Mar- 

faret Fuller and James Nathan, who met at the 
ouse of Horace Greeley and were for sometime 
devoted to each other. Margaret Fuller's let- 
ters are said to be a revelation of a pure and 
beautiful nature. 

Mr. Fletcher H. Bangs, who recently sold the 
book-auction business of Bangs and Company 
to Mr. John Anderson, Jr., has since maae a 
personal assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors. Lest it may be taken as a reflection 
on the state of the book business, it is but fiiir 
to explain that the difficulties leading to the 
failure were caused by Wall Street transactions 
quite unconnected with the selling of books. 

Harvard Law School Library has received, 
this month, two valuable collections of early 
English and American law, comprising over 
forty-six hundred volumes. The larger collec- 
tion is that of the late Brinton Cox, presented 
by his son; the other is the gift of a Law 
School alumnus, Mr. L. Hand. 
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"A Bibliography of the Pint Editions in 
Book Form of the Writings of Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Published Prior to Charles 
Lamb's Death in 1834/' Inis been prepared by 
Lnther S. Livingston and is published oyDodd, 
Mead and Company. It contains many fac- 
similes and six photogravure portraits. The 
edition is of one hundred copies. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association takes place the last 
week in June, at Niagara Palls. The outline of 
sessions shows that the librarians have a very 
full week's work cut out for them. The Biblio- 
graphical Society of Chicago wiU have charge of 
a session on June twenty-fourth, at which Dr. 
Cyrus Adler will have a paper on "The Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature," 
and Dr. Karl D. Jessen, one on "The Present 
Status of our Knowledge about Johann Guten- 
berg." On the evening of the twenty-sixth, 
there will be an address by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
The other sessions will mainly be given over to 
practical questions of library work. The fol- 
lowing week, many of the delegates will take a 



Sost-conference trip to the Georgian Bay mod 
luskoka Lakes. 

Charles Hardy Meigs, of Clevelasi4 lUM pub- 
lished an edition of Omar Khayyam that is 
called the smallest printed and bound volume 
in existence. Its page measures five-sixteenths 
by seven-sixteenths of an inch. Fifty-seven 
copies have been printed. It ii Hot, of course, 
printed from type, but firom plates photo- 
graphically reduced firom type pages about 
seven inches tall. It takes a very strong glass 
to make out the text. 

In the death of Miss Hannah P. James, the 
American Library Association has lost a most 
valued member, and Wilkes-Barr^, the librarian 
who alone was responsible for the excellence of 
the Osterhout Free Library, of which she was 
the first and only librarian. Her fine personal- 
ity and remarkable mentality were in no way 
impaired by her sixty-ei^ht ^rears of age, and 
her well-rounded life retained its usefulness and 
charm to the last. 
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American Almanacs. He, M 8. An Almanack 
for the year of Christian Account 1698, by 
Daniel Leeds. Printed and sold by William 
Bradford at the Bible in N. Y., 1698. Prob- 
ably unique coot. 400.00. 
Almanac, New 1 ork, 1700 ; lacks two leaves. 
90.00. 

Almanac, Philadelphia, 1719 ; believed to be 
unique. 27.50. 

Almanac, Philadelphia, 1727. 28.00. 
Poor Richard, 1740, Phila. Printed and sold 
by B. Franklin, uncut. 100.00. 
Poor Richard, 1742, uncut. 125.00. 
Poor Richard, 1743, uncut, 110.00. 
Poor Richard, 1746, uncut. 105.00. 
Poor Richard, 1747; last three leaves miss- 
ing. 35.00. 

Poor Richard Improved, 1752. 50.00. 
Poor Richard Improved, 1753. 50.00. 



Poor Richard Improved, 1754 ; uncut. 52.50. 
Poor Richard Improved, 1756. 50.00. 
Poor Richard Improved, 1767. 50.00. 
Poor Richard Improved, 1761. 55.00. 
Pensilvania, 1738 ; uncut. 25.00. 
Pensilvania, 1739. 22.50. 
Poor Will's 1748 ; uncut. 20.00. 
New York Pocket, 1750. 50.00! 
Pocket, Philadelphia, 1766. 21.00. 
American, Philadelphia, 1728. 20.00. 
Armbruster Imprint— An Historical Account of 
the late Disturbances between the Inhabit- 
ants of the Back Settlements, of Pennsylvan- 
ia, and the Philadelphians, Impartially 
related by a well wisher. Printed by An- ' 
thony Armbruster, in Moravian alley, 1764. 
18.00. He, M8. 

The substance of a Council, Held at Lancaster 
August the 18th, 1764, By a Committee of 
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Presbyterian Ministers and Elders deputed 
from all Parts of Pennsylvania, in order to 
settle the ensuing Election of Members for the 
Assembly. 1764. 32.50. He, M 8. 
A Humble Attempt at Scurrility. Bj Jack Re- 
tort, Student in Scurrility. Quilsylvania, 
Printed 1765. Attributed to Wm. T. Frank- 
lin, but really b^ Leigh Hunt's father. Printed 
at Philadelphia by Anthony Armbruster, 
1765. 13.00. He, M8. 

Arnold, Benedict— Auto, letter, signed ; Water- 
town, 26th Aug., 1775. To Gen. Gates. 
40.00 He, MS. 

Bartram, William— Travels through North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida. Philadelphia, 1791. 16.50. He,M9. 

Biblia The Bible, that is, the holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament. Translated by 
Miles Coverdale, and containing the dedica- 
tion to Henry VIII. and Anne BuUen, signed 
by Coverdale. Fifteen leaves in facsimile. 
Antwerp. 1535. 3,000.00. A, A 13. 

Bible. Wusku Wuttestamentum. John Eliot's 
Indian Bible; with autograph of George 
Livermore. Cambridge: printed by Samuel 
Green and Marmaduke Johnson, 1661. 
590.00. A, A 13. 

The Holy Bible. First English Bible, printed 
in America. First title paee and last leaf in 
facsimile. Phila. Printea and Sold by R. 
Aitken. 1782. 

Bennet, Joseph. Original ms., signed, of "An 
Abstracted Historical Account of that part of 
America, which is now called New-England.'' 
262 pages, old calf. Never published. 585.00. 

Boston Imprint— A Sermon Preach'd at the 
Election of the Governor, at Boston in New 
England, May 19, 1669. By John Daven- 
port. 1670. 180.00. He, M9. 
The Charter Granted by Their Majesties King 
William and Queen Mary, to the Inhabitants 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. Folio, vellum. Boston. Printed 
by B. Green, 1714. 20.00. He, M 9. 
India Christiania, a Discourse delivered unto 
the Commissioners for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the American Indians, etc. By 
Cotton MaUier. Boston, 1721. 38.00. 
He, M 9. 

Bradford Imprint— A Letter to His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Ches- 
ter, with the Govemour's Speech. Philadel- 
phia, 1718. 52.50. He, M9. 
The World Alarm'd, a Surprizing Relation of 
a New Burning Island, Lately raised out of 
the Sea, near Tcrccra. Boston, 1721. 22.50. 
He, M 9. 

Broadside. The Boston Massacre. Detailed 
account of massacres, with cut of five coffins, 
skull and bones. 2 pages, folio, deckel edges. 



(Published by Holt, N. Y. 1770). 260.00. 

He, M 8. 

Describing Washington's first inauguration, 

1789. 48.00. He, M8. 

Verses on death of Washington, 1800. 25.00. 

He, M 8. 

Address of Congress to the inhabitants of the 

United States. Folio. 1778. 40.00. He, M 8. 

Booke of Common Praier, seventeenth century 
red morocco binding with arms and mono- 
gram of John Evelyn, brass clasps. Book- 
plate of Duke of Sussex, and from the Ash- 
bumham collection. London, 1559. 1,550.00. 
A, A 13. 

Browning, Robert. Pauline; a Fragment of a 
Confession. Bound by Cuzin. One of eleven 
known copies. Inscription by Reuben Brown- 
ing. Bought last year by Mr. Appleton at 
the Morgan sale for 720.00. London, Saun- 
ders & Otley, 1833. 1,025.00. A, A 13. 

Bums, Robert. Poems. Kilmarnock edition, 
1786. 625.00. A, A 13. 

Byron, Lord. Hours of Idleness. First edition, 
uncut. Newark, 1807. 50.00. A, A 13. 

Burk, J.— The Histonr of Virginia, from its First 
Settlement to the Present Day. 3 vols. Pe- 
tersburg, Va.-, 1804-5, 1816. 38.00. He,M6. 

Burlington and Mercer Counties, New Jersey, 
History of, by Major E. M. Woodward and 
John F. Hageman. Phila., 1883. 10.00. 
He, M 6. 

Castelman, Richard. The Voyage, Shipwrack 
and Miraculous Escai)e of Richard Castdman, 
Gent, with a Description of Pennsylvania and 
the City of Philadelphia, 1726. 22.00. 
He, M 6. 

Cambridge, Mass., Imprint— The Church Mem- 
bership of Children and Their Right to Bap- 
tism, etc. By Thomas Shepard. Cambridge, 
1663. 80.00. He, M8. 
Nehemiah on the Wall in Troublesome Times, 
Sermon by Jonathan Mitchell, Cambridge, 
1671. 150.00. He, M8. 

Cincinnati, Order of the — Certificate, signed by 
Washington, 1793. 47.50. He, M 8. 

Clinton, Gtorge, General, and Govemor of Ne'w 
York— Document, signed. Orig. oath of office 
as Govemor. Folio. 41.00. He, M. 8. 

Doves Press. He, M. 9. 
Tacitus Agricolce, vel., uncut, 1900. 60.00. 
The Ideal Book, vel., uncut, 1900. 40.00. 
William Morris, an address, vellum, 1901. 
125.00. 

William Morris, an address, paper. 32.00. 
Tennyson's Seven Poems, vel., 1902. 25.00. 
Paradise Lost, vel., uncut, 1902. 60.00. 
Rare caricature, "Labor in Vain," 1757. 
65.00. M8. 

Caricature, "Liberty Triumphant," Against 
the Tea Tax. 30.00. M 8. 
Caricature, "The Election." 1764. 30.00. 
M8. 
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WUTTE ST AMENTUM 

N:u L-L O R D U M U N 

JESUS CHRIST 

NuppoqnobwaflaieDeftmnitfe 



50» 



J***** 
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C4MB A.I DO^E: 

Printecl by Sdmmi grm and tM4rmdMk$ J^bnfm 

MDCLXL 




The "Bliof Tettament. The First Printing of the Scriptures in America in any 
language. Recently sold by John Anderson, Jr. (Appleton collection), for $590.00. 
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Essex House Press. He, M 9. 
The £Ye of St Agnes, YeUnm, 1900. 32.50. 
Grav*s Elegy, yeuum, 1900. 21.00. 
Walt Whitman's Hymn, vellum, 1900. 22.00. 
The Vellum Psalter, foMo, 1902, one of ten 
copies on vellum. <I4D;00. 
The Psalter, on paper, foHo, 1902. 22.00. 

Early Newspapers. He, M 9. 
The Ameiican Weekly Mercury, 53 numbers, 
1734r-36. 804.75. 

Franklin's .Pennsylvania Gazette, 117 num- 
bers, 1739. 222.30. 
83 numbers, 1743. 167.70. 
12^numbers, 1749. 189.00. 
lirinmbers, 1746-60. 222.30. 
126 numbers, 1750-67. 239.40. 
Ill numbers, 1757-69. 210.90. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 122 numbers,!l770-77. 
219.60. 

94 numbers, 1766-69. 103.40. 
52 numbers, 1783. 46.80. 
Also 52 numbers, 1784. 46.80. 
52 numbers, 1788. 52.00. 
Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, 52 num- 
bers, 1768-69. 31.20. 
102 numbers, 1768-70. 36.70. 
63 numbers, 1767-68. 26.50. 
47 numbers, 1770-71. 23.60. 

Field, Eugene. He, M 9. 
Tribune Primer, 16mo., original cover, Den- 
ver, 1882. 300.00. 

''Symbol and the Saint,'' small 4to., 1886. 
150.00. 

"Echoes From the Sabine Farm," New Ro- 
chelle, 1891. 90.00. 

Original manuscript poem, "Willie,'' 2 pages. 
55.00. 

Original manuscript poem, "Crumpets and 
Tea." 46.00. 

Original manuscript poem, "The Waist- 
coat." 37.50. 

Original manuscript poem and music, 
"Love's Delight." 27.50. 

Filson, John— The Discovery, Settlement and 
Present State of Kentucke, etc.; original calf. 
Wilmington. Printed by James Adams, 1784. 
185.00. He, M8. 

Franklin, Benjamin. He, M 8. 
A. 1. s., 2 pages, folio. London, March 19, 
1759. Refers to end of French and Indian War. 
115.00. 

A. 1. s., 2 pages, folio. London, Dec. 20, 1766, 
advising young men about to go to Edin- 
burgh. 30.00. 

Bound vol., containing 59 pages of drafts of 
letters to his father and mother during his 
youth. 390.00. 

Some Account of the Success of Inoctdation 
for the Smallpox in England and America. 
4to, uncut. London. Printed by W. Strahan, 
1759. 27.00. 



Franklin Imprint. He, M 9. 
Cato's Moral Distiches. Phila. Printed and 
sold by B. Franklin, 1735. 410.00. 
Poems on Several Occasions. By Aquila 
Rose. Phila. Printed at the New Printing- 
office, near the Market, 1740. 250.00. 
The General Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle. Phila. Pnnted and sold by B. Frank- 
lin. 1741. 95.00. 

An Essay on the West-India Dry-Gripes. 
[Written by T. Cadwalader]. Phila. Printed 
and Sold by B. Franklin. 1745. 200.00. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield. 2 vols. 
First edition. London, 1767. 640.00. 
A, A 13. 

Gass, Patrick— A Journey of Voyages and 
TravejM^ a Corps of Discovery ♦ ♦ ♦ from 
the Jiiouth of the River Missouri through the 
interior of North America to the Pacific 
Ocean, during the years 1804, 1806 and 
1806, boards. Pittsburg, 1807. 12.50. 
He,M8. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Mosses From an Old 
Manse, 2 vols., 12mo., original wrappers, 
Kew York, 1846. 125.00. He, M 9. 

Holmes, O. W., autograph letter and poem, 2 
pages. 25.00. He, MT 9. 

Hudebnm, Charles R.— A Century of Printing. 
The ImvttB of the Press in Pennsylvania. 
1685^1784. 2 volumes. PhUadelphia, 1785. 
6.80. He, M8. 

Irvinfi^, Washington. History of New 't^ork, 
with rare engraving of New Amsterdam 
about 1640. 2 vols. N. Y. 1809. 127.00. 
A, A 13. 

Indians— History of the Indian Wars, Montpe- 
Uer, Vt., 1812. 40.00. He, M 9. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia. First edition, containing 14-page 
draft of the Constitution. Paris, 1782, 
100.00. He, M9. 

Longfellow, H. W. Belfry of Bruges. First ed., 
paper covers. 25.00. He, M 9. 
nvangeline. First ed., mor., Boston, 1847. 
137.00. A, A 13. 

French Exercises, uncut, Portland, 1830. 
31.00. He, M9. 

Autograph letter, 2 pages, to Griswold. 
41.00. He, M9. 

Lowell, J. R., class poem, Svo., original boards, 
Cambridge, 1838. 80.00. He,M9. 
"The Biglow Papers," 2d series, 12mo., Bos- 
ton, 1867, presentation copy. 60.00. He,M9. 

Lamb, Charles. A Tale of Rosamund Gray and 
Old Blind Margaret. First edition. London, 
1798. 300.00. A, A 13. 

Milton, John. Poems. First edition, with the 
rare Marshall portrait. London, 1646. 
390.00. A, A 14. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. He, M 9. 
The Raven and Other Poems, original paper 
covers, uncut, New York, 1845. 140.00. 
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MOLL PITCHER, 



A POEM. 



-^ If Oie tMlDMr be of an 1u»to Mid ■tomadbfiii ctrtiiM, md makdk 



manful ctrtiiM, 
MDpcfT oreriui o 



merria of the wiadom of thine erf, thou mayeet gala an enpery orer mi erguloiia aad 
mbbeneriilfg apirit, by aome fbU atraage, and terrible miaterie, or cmiDiiur derleot 
whereat be may be asiort with daleftdBiiagiTinga.** e.4gr£M. Able la «ilr« tet 



BOSTON: 

GARTER AND HENDEE. 

1833. 



First edition. Prom the collection of Daniel P. Appleton. Sold at the rooms of 
John Anderson, Jr., for $285.00. 
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PAULINE 



FRAGMENT OF A CONFESSION. 



Plusnesms ce que j'ai €ti, 
£t ne le s9aurois jamais &tre. 

Ma ROT. 

LONDON: 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 






Robert Browning's first book. From the collection of Daniel F. Appleton. Sold 
at the rooms of John Anderson, Jr., for $1025.00. 
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IP O E M S. I 



CHIEFLV IN THE 



J SCOTTISH DIALECT 



I 



8 t 



ROBERT BURNS. 



THSSbsple Baid, unbfobe hj, rates of Aft, 
He pouft the wild cffuTiofis of the bent :. 
And if tnTpir'd, *th Nature's powers infpire; 
Her^ all the mtb'mg thrill, and her's the kiiuUii^ Sit. 

A N o K r M O 9. 



• ^«««4.^^«4^.H^^H 




fILMARNOCK: 
PRINTBD BY JOHN WILSON, 






I 

I,! 




First Edition. Bound in levant, richly- tooled, by Pratt. From the 
Appleton collection. Sold at rooms of John Anderson, Jr., for $62r.00. 
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A copy of the first edition, measuring 4x6.9-1 6 inches. Brought $640.00 at the rooms of John Anderson, Jr. 

(Applet on sale). 
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First Bditlon. 



A good copy, with wide marKin*. Brought $300.00 at the Rooms of John Andcfaoiit Jr. 
(Appleton sale.) 



THE LITERARY COLLECTOR ADVERTISER IX 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Announces a Bibliography of 

EARLY AMERICAN POETRY 

from the time of Anne Bradstreet to the year 1800. Exact collations 
of all Volumes of Verse and a large number of Broadsides. Numerous 
notes, biographical and bibliographical. This is the first published 
bibliography of American Colonial Verse, and the third and last of 
Mr. Wegelin*s Early American Literature series, which already in- 
cludes volumes on Early American Plays (Dunlap Society, 1900) 
and Early American Fiction (1902.) 

The edition will be limited to 150 numbered copies, well printed 
on a fine paper. It will be issued in the Fall at 3.00 net per copy, to 
subscribers only. Subscriptions are now being received by 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

29 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 



INDIAN BASKETRY 

Tenth Thousand Third Edition 

By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 

With nearly six hundred illustrations. $2.50 net ; postage, 25 cents 
The new edition contains a new appendix entitled 

How To Make Indian and Other Baskets 

Illustrated with Two Hundred and Twenty Fine Drawings and Engravings 



How To Make Indian and Other Baskets^ is also published separately in Qotlu 
220 Illustrations. HO Pages. $K00 net. Postage (0 Cents. 



The Basket Fraternity is a Society of Lovers of Indian Baskets and other 
good things. It issues a quarterly Bulletin. Fraternity Fee, $1.00 a year. 



GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
171 Broadway, New York —or— Pasadena, California 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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*As Our Fathers Sold Books 

The Only Place Where Books Are Sold as 

Merchandise 

NO CATALOGUES ISSUED 

NO CREDIT ALLOWED 

NO AXE TO GRIND 



We Sell for Cash, We Buy for Cash 

Your money is good whether DEALER, COLLECTOR or 

SPECULATOR 

The American Book Prices Current 
IS NOT OUR BIBLE 



NIEL MORROW LADD 

123 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 

BETWEEN LEXINGTON AND FOURTH AVENUES NEW YORK 

*If you do not know, read the life of James Lackington 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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H. JACKEL & CO 
Art Bookbinders 



SPECIALTIES : 

LEVANT 
MOROCCO 

and fine 

CALF BINDINGS 

SOLANDER 

and 

SLIP CASES 

CLEANING 

MENDING 

GUARDING 

and 

INLAYING 




No. .Si fourth avenue 



•Phone 
2734 

18th St. ^^'^'" '^^'"^'i vStrcct, New York City 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Correspondence and Books from Whittier's Library 
Offered for Sale by 

GEORGE D. SMITH 

.-. BOOKSELLER .'. 



50 NEW STREET 



NEW YORK 



Ward, Samuel. Lyrical Recrea- 
tions. 12mo, cloth. London, 1885. 

10.00 

First edition. From the Author to "John 
G. Whittier, Poet, with the Admiring Re- 
gards of Sam Ward, Songster. N. Y., 1873." 

BuRNES, Robert. Poems chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect. 8vo, boards, 
uncut, Kilmarnock, printed by John 
Wilson, 1786. 100.00 

James McKie's Facsimile Reprint, 1870. 
Presentation copy from J. T* Fields* "To 
John G» Whittier from his Friend, J. T. F., 
on Burns's Birthday, Jan. 25, 1871." Laid 
in is the original autograph poem by Whit- 
tier on Robert Burns, five verses, in pencil, 
with his corrections, showing that two of 
the lines never appeared in his collected 
works. 

Burton, Henry. Wayside Songs 
of the Inner and the Outer Lite. 
16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. Lon- 
don, 1894. 10.00 

From Whittier*s Library. With inscrip- 
tion on fly-leaf: "To John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the Poet and Friend of Humanity. With 
Sincere Respects of the Author. Sept. 24, 
1894." 

Confessions of St. Augustine. 
12mo, cloth. Boston, 1843. 22.00 

Whittier' s copy, with many marked pass- 
ages. On fly-leaf is written, "Mr. John G. 
Whittier, with the regards of E. P. P." 
These are the initials ofthe publisher, Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody. With corrections and 
annotations. 



Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Be- 
yond the Gates. 16mo, cloth. 
Boston, 1883. 10.00 

First edition. Whittier's Copy, with In- 
scription "John G. Whittier, from Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, his grateful friend. Andover, 
October, 1883." 

Fuller, George. George Fuller : 
His Life and Works. With Illustra- 
tions. Proofs on India paper. Folio, 
half vellum, uncut. Boston, 1886. 

15.00 

Edition of 300 copies. John G. Whittier's 
Copy, with his Library Label. 

Heber, Reginald. From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains. With 20 il- 
lustrations by Frederick B. Schell. 
Small 4to, pictorial glazed boards, 
gilt edges. Philadelphia, 1884. 

16.00 

Contains the Book Label of Whi tier's Li 
brary, and the written Presentation Inscrip- 
tion (with 25 names): "To John G. Whittier, 
America's Greatest Poet," from the students 
and principal of Shalers ville High School. 

Howe, Julia Ward. Passion 
Flowers. 12mo, cloth. Boston, 
1854. 7.50 

With Whittier's Library Label. First 
edition. 

Jewett, Sarah Ome. A Marsh 
Island. 16mo, cloth. Boston, 1885. 

15.00 

First edition. Presentation Copy from the 
Author. To John G. Whittier with Love 
from Sarah O. Jewett, May 25, 1885." 



Continued On Following Page 
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Massachusetts-Bay. The His- 
tory of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts-Bay, from the first settlement 
thereof m 1628 until its incorpora- 
tion with the Colony of Plymouth, 
Province of Main, etc., by the 
Charter of King William and pueen 
Mary in 1691. By Mr. Hutchmson, 
Lt.-Govemor of the Massachusetts 
Province. 8vo, original sheep, Lon- 
don, 1760. 15.00 

Scarce. John G. Whittier's Copy with his 
Library Label. 

Larcom, Lucy. Original auto- 
graph poem,** Elizabeth.*' 2pp. 8vo. 
Amesbury, Dec., 1883. 20.00 

New Castle, N. H. New Castle 
Historic and Pictureque. By John 
Albee. Illustrations by Abbot L. 
Graves, 12mo, cloth. Boston, 
1885. 6.00 

John G. Whittier's Copy with his Book 
Label. 

C R A NC H , Christopher Pearse. 
Satan: a Libretto. 18mo, cloth. 
Boston, 1874. 9.00 

First edition. Whittier's Copy with in- 
scription, "John G. Whitticr, with the 
Grateful Affection of Mrs. George L. 
Steams.'* Medford, 1874. 

Sumner, Charles. The Works of 
Charles Sumner. Portrait. 12 vols, 
8vo, half olive calf, with red and 
green labels. Boston, 1870. 45.00 

With the Library LaW of J. G. Whitticr 
in each volume. On fly-leaf of Vol. I is the 
Autograph signature of Charles Sumner. 

Allingham, William. Poems. 
16mo, cloth, uncut. London, Chap- 
man and Hall, 1860. 15.00 

First edition. Rare. Presentation copy. 
"To John G. Whitticr, with the author's 
compliments." 



Whittier, J. G. Album of Pressed 
Ferns collected in California and 
presented to Whittier, with written 
descriptions and Whittier's name 
on first leaf. 4to. 15.00 

Contains the Label of Whittier's Library. 

Whittier, J. G. The Journal of 
John Woolman. With an intro- 
duction by John G. Whittier. 12mo, 
cloth. Boston, 1873. 

First edition. With Whittier inscription 
on flv-leaf *'To Annie R. Godfrey, with every 
good wish from her friend, John G. Whit- 
tier, Amesbury. 2nd Month, 15, 1875. In- 
serted is a curious portrait of Benjamin 
Lay, by Kneass, an original pen and ink 
drawing of the house in which Woolman 
died, and a drawing of his tomb in York 
Cemetery, and extracts from a letter from 
Mr. Thompson regarding the house and 
grave, dated 1842. A unique Whittier and 
Friend's Item. 

Woolman, John. A Journal of the 
Life, Gospel Labours and Christian 
Experiences of John Woolman, late 
of Mt. Holly, N.J. Small 8vo, cloth. 
Warrington, 1840. 

With the library label of John G. Whittier 
and presentation inscription "James T. 
Fields, from his Friend, Rufus W.Griswold." 
This copy was used by Whittier in preparing 
his edition of John Woolman, and bears his 
pencil mark notes, etc. 

Brooks, Phillips. A. L. S. Dear 
Mr. Whitier: I thank you most sin- 
cerely for the kindness of your note 
and for the book which I have also 
received. I have long known John 
Woolman Jind delighted in his Jour- 
nal, and I have been well aware 
how the first honor of the anti-slav- 
ery work belongs to the Societ3' of 
Friends.,'' etc. 3pp., 8vo. Boston, 



Above 3 items. 



110.00 



GEORGE D. SMITH 

BOOKSELLER 50 NEW STREET 

NEW YORK 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Literary Collector 
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Books for Sale by 

THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO., 

305 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 

Napoleon — Ireland's Life of Napoleon, illustrated with 32 most beautiful plates, (4engraved , 
titles, 28 4to size, folded,) etched in aquatint by G. Cruikshank. Colored. First edition. 
4 vols., 8yo., half calf. London. J. Cumberland, n. d. 1828. $150.00 

Franklin Imprint. Collection of the Works of Thomas Chalkley in two parts. A Journal or 
Historical Account of the Life, Travels .... of Thomas Chalkley. Small thick 4to. 
Philadelphia. Printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall. 1749. $25.00 
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That bookbinding, so ioog recognized as one of the arts in Europe, 
shotdd have aclTaneed in this couotty no forthcr than to be dcscn^ing of 
the term craft, seems utrange in view of the rapid progr c,*«i along the other 
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the other on imitation*— TAc Book^Lovcr. 
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THE BOOK TREASURES OF AN ANGLER* 



BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH* 



^T^HERE is often heard a sneering 
^ remark, that "shoemakers' chil- 
dren always go barefoot," and some 
have even gone so far as to say that 
sportsmen never read. This is a base 
calumny and a word about the sport- 
ing libraries of this country may not be 
amiss in this journal. 

Anglers are notorious readers, while 
most of the other manly sports find en- 
thusiastic admirers, who beside being 
keen for the game are collectors of the 
literature of their favorite form of 
sport. 

As an example Mr. James Hazen 
Hyde, the weU-known whip, has the 
largest and finest collection of books on 
coaching in this country. When roads 
are muddy and ice and snow are deep 
he reads about the sport he cannot con- 
duct and dreams of the days when 
horses, both leaders and "wheelers" are 
dashing across the country and the air 



is fresh with daisies and "new mown 
hay." 

One of the notable angling libraries 
of this country belonged to the late 
Dean Sage, who added to his pleasure 
as a sportsman that of a collector, not 
confining himself, as many have done, 
to his own specialty, fishing books, but 
having as well a library rich and full 
of English literature, even to a first 
folio of Shakespeare, a desideratum not 
to be overlooked. Waltons galore, 
even Dame Juliana Berners is repre- 
sented by the Caxton edition, most rare 
and costly, while all the famous writers 
on angling subjects are fully represent- 
ed. 

Mr. H. A. Sherwin, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has made a specialty for many 
years of collecting the Complete Angler 
and Waltoniana in general and is a 
very discriminating and persistent 
collector. Many and beautiful are his 
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bindings, for Mr. Sherwin thinks that 
books should not only be properly 
housed but also properly clothed. He 
has for years been perfecting his col- 
lection, rejecting poor copies and buy- 
ing better ones, getting tall ones where 
his were cropped, and generally making 
his library more worthy the name of a 
collector's. 

Mr. O. H. P. Belmont has a fine 
sporting library, such books as relate 
to horses, racing, coaching, driving and 
other out-of-door sports, finding an ar- 
dent collector in him, who does not hes- 
itate to spend money freely in acquiring 
rarities, providing they are in his line, 
and make his collection more complete. 
One turns, however, from these to that 
of Mr. John G. Hecksher with pleasure, 
because the man and his books are so 
closely identified. 

Seventy-fifth street between Colum- 
bus avenue and Central Park West has 
an air of great respectability. Here in 
a house with high stoop and brown- 
stone front lives the well-known col- 
lector and gentleman sportsman, John 
G. Hecksher. 

One is ushered into a spacious hall 
not unlike many others of the modern 
New York houses and is shown into a 
parlor filled with furniture and objects 
of art which delight the eyes, while the 
pictures are those which indicate taste 
and characteristic of their owner. 

No one could mistake the parlor in 
Mr. Hecksher's house for any but that 
of a sportsman. Here hangs a portrait 



of Walton etched by S. Arlent Ed- 
wards. Between the parlor and the 
spacious dining-room, occupying the 
entire middle of the house, is the so- 
called library. Here the book shelves 
go to the ceiling and within a fine quar- 
tered oak setting is lodged a large por- 
tion of Mr. Hecksher's fine collection. 

Of Walton's friend and fellow au- 
thor, Charles Cotton, this library con- 
tains some interesting volumes, notably, 
his translation of The History of the 
Life of the Duke of Espernon, folio, 
London, 1670; The Planter^ s Manual, 
London, 1675 J ^^^ Compleat Angler, 
Part n, 1676; Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, London, 1689; Genuine Works, 
London, 171 5. 

In November, 1898, the library of 
Mr. Edward Snow, of Boston, was sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge in London. It was the angling 
collector's harvest, and although only 
669 lots were sold, they reached the 
handsome sum of £1280 2S. The most 
remarkable volume in the collection, 
and the most desired of angling books 
in English, was a copy of Dame Juliana 
Berners' Book of St. Albans, 12 leaves 
on Fysshynge Wyth an Angle, printed 
in black letter by Wynkyn de Worde, at 
Westminster, in 1496. 

This copy is bound in morocco extra, 
gilt edges by Riviere & Son. It has 
only one leaf in facsimile but otherwise 
is an immaculate copy. Besides this 
specimen of incunabula there are most 
of the reprints in this collection. 
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Two books, one on Angling and the 
other on Deer Stalking have always 
been a delight to the reader as well as 
the collector. 

I refer to the writings of William 
Scrope. In 1838 he issued his first vol- 
ume entitled the Art of Deer Stalking 
illlustrated by charming lithographs. 

This Mr. Hecksher possesses, in 
morocco extra by R. W. Smith, but it is 
to the Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing that one must turn most loving- 
ly. The gentle Tweed was the scene of 
these triumphs, and pleasantly does the 
author discourse upon his favorite 
sport. Mr. Hecksher 's copy originally in 
one volume, is extended to two by the 
insertion of extra plates, portraits, 
views, etc. 

A book greatly prized by the sports- 
man and collector is The Ristagouche 
and Its Salmon Fishing, with a chapter 
on Angling Literature by Dean Sage. 
Never were literary qualities and en- 
thusiastic sportsmanship more closely 
united. This volume was most 
carefully prepared and issued regard- 
less of expense, Mr. Sage even taking 
some of the artists to his camp, in or- 
der that they might more perfectly 
sketch the scenery and catch the local 
color; the illustrations being by such 
well-known men as Geo. Reid, R.S.A., 
Stephen Parrish (the etcher), Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt, C. A. Piatt (the 
etcher), H. Sandham, Burn-Murdock, 
George Aikman, C. O. Murray and 
many others. 



Only twenty-five copies of this book 
were offered for sale in America. It 
was privately printed and cost its au- 
thor many thousand dollars to issue. It 
has been judged by many as the most 
sumptuous angling book ever issued. 
No expense has been spared in its man- 
ufacture and illustrations. Exquisite 
head and tail pieces adorn its chapters, 
while etching, engraving and photo- 
gravure lend to its beauty. The full- 
page plates are on Japan paper, while 
the text is printed on Whatman paper. 
Mr. Sage not only knew how to cast a 
fly to perfection, but used his pen with 
great charm and vivacity, while his 
knowledge of angling literature was un- 
equaled in this country. 

It seems almost a truism to say that 
a sporting book without illustrations is 
like "Hamlet with Hamlet left out.'' 
Henry Aiken, Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Phiz, all the famous il- 
lustrators have contributed their mite 
to the embellishment of sporting litera- 
ture. 

Fabulous are the sums now paid in 
London for old sporting prints and 
books illustrated by the famous illus- 
trators. Among the favorites are the 
novels of R. S. Surtees. To most of 
these John Leech added his magic 
touch and this library is rich in these 
rarities. 

Here is Handley Cross, London, 
iS$4y J orrock's Jaunts and Jollities,with 
plates by Phiz, London, 1838, in a fine 
morocco jacket by Stikeman. Haw- 
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buck Grange, London, 1847, with 
Phiz's designs, Ask Mama, London, 
1858, with plates by Leech. Mr. 
Sponge's Sporting Tour, London, i860, 
with Leech's inimitable plates, in the 
original thirteen monthly parts. In- 
deed, most of these books were issued 
this way and are largely sought for by 
the collector. Large sums are paid for 
these books in their original form and 
even advertisements and covers are 
carefully preserved in binding. 

Among old treasures contained in 
Mr. Hecksher's library are the works 
of Appian, who is represented by the 
editions of 1555, 1722 and 1776. 

In the more modem books, beauti- 
fully printed and sumptuously issued, 
may be mentioned Fur and Feather 
Series, on large paper, Haddan Hall 
Library, also on large paper. Badmin- 
ton Library, American Sportsman's Li- 
brary, and Grimble's Salmon Rivers of 
Scotland in four volumes, all on large 
paper. 

Pierce Egan's Real Life in London, 
2 vols.. Life in London, Anecdotes, 
Sporting Anecdotes, are all here in fine 
copies, with plates by Rowlandson. 

Of bird books of course Audubon's 
Birds, seven volumes, and Quadrupeds, 
three volumes, Wilson & Bonaparte's 
American Ornithology, three volumes, 
are included. 

Thomas Bewick was such a master 
both of the graver and the gun and rod, 
that his Birds and Quadrupeds, New- 



castle, 1797-1800, should be in every 
library. 

A book which especially interests its 
owner and which can safely be called 
unique, is a copy, the only one, printed 
on vellum, of a book called The Angler, 
a poem in ten cantos by Piscator (i. e., 
T. P. Lathy) with a portrait by Gosden 
bound in russia by Gosden, stamped on 
the sides with the well-known device of 
Walton and Cotton, a "W. & C." in- 
tertwined. Only one copy was printed 
and this one was T. Gosden's and bears 
his book-plate. 

Mr. Hecksher's library contains 
many rare books on duelling, and some 
rarities, as Gary's Life in Paris and 
Poetical Sketches in Scarborough with 
plates by Rowlandson. 

Mrs. Bowdich's Fresh Water Fishes, 
London, 1828, each plate hand-painted 
from the drawings by the author, is is- 
sued in eleven parts of text and plates. 

To the student of former days and 
former collectors there is an evident 
change of standards. The modem col- 
lector, whether he be a sportsman or lit- 
erary student is far more careful about 
the condition of his tomes than former- 
ly. This is shown in many books 
owned by Mr. Hecksher. Many bodes 
are here found that have a well-known 
pedigree. 

Happy is the man who not only has 
a famous book in immaculate condition, 
but adds to this the fact that it once be- 
longed to some famous collection. Here 
are books from the library of Thomas 
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Westwood, the joint author with Mr. 
Sachdl, of Bibliotheca Piscatoria. He 
was a friend of Charles Lamb's. It 
was of his father that Lamb made the 
famous remark that he had retired on 
£ioo a year and one anecdote. Thomas 
Westwood wrote several books, among 
others some volumes of verse, and he 
numbered among his correspondents 
some of the distinguished literary lights 
of London, notably Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. Other books from other 
famous collectors are found here, with 
their book-plate or other evidences of 
ownership inside. Sometimes an in- 
scription quaint and curious is included, 
sometimes a name written on the title 
page is the simple form. 

One diflference between the collectors 
of yesterday «and to-day is the matter of 
binding. Formerly it seemed to make 
little or no diflference how the book was 
bound provided it was perfect. Now, 
not only must the copy be perfect, but 
it must be properlv clothed bv such well 
known binders as Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, 
Bradstreet, Stikeman of to-day, or by 
Bedford, Hering, Kalthoeber of yester- 
day. 

Nor is Mr. Hecksher's library with- 
out its fine specimens of the best work 
of the French binders. Mercier, 
ChamboUe-Duru, Ruban, David, Lortic, 
Rousselle, all of Paris, contribute their 
share to making the outside brilliant 
and artistic as well as the inside. 

Here is the symbolic tooling, there 
the classical, there the pictorial. On 



Henry van Dyke's Fisherman's Luck, 
printed on large paper, there is a most 
perfect binding by Mercier, of Paris. 
Apple green morocco, with filleted 
lines, and severely plain comers and 
backs, make an exquisite pastoral more 
perfect by the addition of its rich and 
artistic covering. 

This library is also rich in the art of 
the extra-illustrator. Many and pre- 
cious are the volumes that have given 
of their illustrations to adorn some 
precious volume in the library, and the 
water color painter has also gfiven of his 
work to enrich the margins and chapter 
headings of many of the books. 

It does not befall to many people to 
have the good fortune of collecting two 
libraries in a lifetime, but this has been 
Mr. Hecksher's experience. Early in 
life he evinced a love for books and 
reading and fortunately his father had 
the means to humor his desires. 

Many and rare racing books were 
collected in the original library. These 
all were lost with so many other things 
precious to New York families on the 
night of the fire in Morrell's storage 
place. To many of us the blow of los- 
ing fine library would have been an 
overpowering one, but in the case of 
Mr. Hecksher, the loss seemed only to 
heighten and quicken his ardor and suc- 
cess as a collector of his second library. 

It is impossible within the space al- 
lotted to this brief article to do ade- 
quate justice to this remarkable collec- 
tion of books. The old library which 
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was burned up in the Morrell fire was 
very much larger than the present one 
and in some respects the owner was 
more catholic in its selection. 

The present library is largely, al- 
though not exclusively, confined to 
angling books and is notable in addition 
because of his collection of The Com- 
pleat Angler, by Walton and Cotton. 

If one should take the excellent Bib- 
liography of Walton compiled by Mr. 
Arnold Wood, one would find that of 
the one hundred and t^n editions re- 
corded by him, Mr. Hecksher has near- 
ly one hundred. In fact, all the import- 
ant ones are to be found in this library. 
Notable among them are the first four 
editions of Walton's The Compleat 
Angler, each in excellent binding and 
all in immaculate condition. 

To many of us it is not given to own 
any first editions but to have a first edi- 
tion of so famous an author as Izaac 
Walton appropriately bound is a de- 
sideratum. 

In the room mentioned above, be- 
tw^n the front parlor and the dining- 
room, Mr. Hecksher has arranged 
many of his most beautiful books. But 
like many New York collectors, he has 
fitted up the front room on the second 
floor with artistic shelves entirely for 
the reception of his angling books. 

A large part of this space being occu- 
pied with the various editions of Wal- 
ton's Compleat Angler arranged chro- 
nologically. 

A bay window with a southern ex- 



posure gives brilliant light to this room 
and a cheerful fire greets one with a 
welcome as one enters. 

Part of the pleasure of a visit to this 
library is to listen to the owner him- 
self, descant on his treasures. How this 
book was found in an out-of-the-way 
place, and that in searching for some 
other volume, perchance a shabby lit- 
tle tome. How all the book shops of 
America and England had been ran- 
sacked and how finally it was secured 
through some kind friend. How this 
one was competed for at auction and 
that one at private sale. How months 
of research brought to life this copy 
and how easily the other one was se- 
cured. 

Perhaps the scarcest volume in the 
library, though not by any means the 
most costly, is Rafinesque's work, Ich- 
thyolgia Ohioensis, published at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, in 1820. For this 
book Mr. Hecksher had lines out, so to 
speak, for many years and in the most 
unexpected moment and unexpected 
way he finally secured this little volume 
beautifully rebound in a Stikeman bind- 
ing. 

Besides this little book mentioned, on 
the Fishes of the Ohio River, Rafi- 
nesque published several volumes of 
travel and a few botanical works. In 
the latter part of his life he settled in 
Philadelphia and died there 1842. 

Two books which Mr. Hecksher 
prizes especially, and well may he be- 
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cause of their peculiar and unique in- 
terest are the following : 

Izaak Walton's Life of Dr. Sander- 
son, first edition, London, 1617, bound 
in full crushed levant morocco with ap- 
propriate tooling by Stikeman, with 
this inscription in the author's well- 
known handwriting on the fly-leaf, 
"For my Cozen William, L W." This, 
however, is not the only book with the 
handwriting of the immortal Izaak up- 
on it, for this library contains another, 
namely: Lives of Donne, Walton, 
Hooker & Herbert, London, 1670, in 
the original calf, — presentation copy 
"For my Lord Bishop of Oxford, L Z. 
Wa." This was presented to the fa- 
mous John Fell. 

Of Walton's Lives this library con- 
tains that of 1670-1675, 1796 in 4 vols., 
1825 the beautiful Major edition on 
large paper with extra plates, 1827- 
1S44, and many others of choice rarity. 
Among other items by Walton con- 
tained in the collection is a copy of Sir 
John Skiffington's The Hero of Lo- 
renzo, London, 1652, to which Walton 
wrote an introduction, a much prized 
production. 

It is, however, when one comes to 
the original editions of The Complete 
Angler, the first five, that one's enthus- 
iasm knows no bounds. Mr. Heck- 
sher's copy of the first edition, 1653, is 
a superior one in every sense of the 
word, both because of the width of the 
margins of the page as well as the con- 
dition of the text which is immaculate. 



The binding is in every way worthy 
of the book. The design is a facsimile 
of an old English binding of the period. 
It is a dark brown morocco, rich centre 
ornament and comerpieces inlaid in red, 
white and black, broad inlaid black bor- 
der round sides, the whole ground 
work covered with a diaper pattern of 
small acorns in gilt. This remarkable 
specimen of binding is done by Riviere 
& Son, the well-known London binders. 
Of this duodecimo, Andrew Lang 
writes : 

Fair, first edition, duly prized 
Above them all, mcthinks, I rate 

The tome where Walton's hand revised 
His wonderful receipts for bait ! 

The copy of the second edition is in 
full crushed levant morocco, binding by 
Lortic Fils, the third, in old crushed 
levant morocco, the fourth, London, 
1664, old red morocco, and the fifth, 
the first to include the portion by Ven- 
ables entitled Universal Angler, in mo- 
rocco extra by Lortic Fils. The inter- 
esting thing to note in passing is that 
eighty-four years elapsed between the 
issue of the fifth and sixth editions of 
this famous classic, as it was not until 
1760 that there was anything like a 
public demand for another edition. 

This one edited by Hawkins is of pe- 
culiar interest to the student of Walton 
because it contains the first biography 
and must ever stand as the nearest to 
the contemporary record of this great 
writer. 

From 1797 until the present time this 
library contains every edition of im- 
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portance, many in superior bindings 
and all worthy of the surroundings 
they receive. 

Some libraries are bought en bloc, 
some by ordering an agent or booksell- 
er to get together every book on a giv- 
en subject 

Some are gathered in a few months, 
and some satisfy the ordinary collector 
if he simply has names and examples 
of their work. 

Not so this library. Here on all 
sides are evidenced the discriminating 
collector, the true sportsman who bags 



his game wherever it can be found, who 
hunts any clime to find his favorite 
book, and when found does not hesi- 
tate at mere price to secure the coveted 
game. 

Boldness, accuracy of aim, courage, 
persistence, these are some of the quali- 
ties of the successful sportsman as they 
are of the successful collector, and 
happy is the man who can look about 
his house, as Mr. Hecksher does, and 
see l)efore his eyes evidences of his 
prowess and souvenirs of his victories. 




AN INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF fiOOKS^ 

BY VILUAM LONDON. 

IN 1657, William London, a bookseller of Newcastle on Tyne, published a 
catalogue of his stock with the comprehensive title ** A Catalogue of The 
most vendible Books in England^ Orderly and Alphabetically Digested; 
Under the Heads of Divinity, History, Physick, and Chyrurgery, Law, Arith- 
metic, Geometric, Astrologie, &c. With Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Books, for 
Schools and Scholars. The like Work never yet performed by any. Varietas 
Delectat, London, Printed in the year 1657." In 1658 he reissued the cata- 
logue, with a supplement, list of errata, and an apology to the Reader, lest 
" In a work of this kind, consisting only of Titles of Books and the Name of 
their severall Authors, possibly there may some of them be wrong spelled." 
There are not many copies now to be found of the little vellum covered quarto, 
and the dedication, the opening epistle "To the Most Candid and Ingenious 
Reader," and the forty-six page " Introduction to the Use of Books," have till 
now escaped reprinting, though praised of old by Dibden and of late by Mr. 
Growoll. The selections which follow are sufficient to give an idea of the 
style of the Introduction. 



The end of the Creation seems to 
contract unto all men these two duties ; 
to know, and to leame; First, to know 
Gods will, Secondly, to learn to Obey 
it: The want of the first, will not ex- 
cuse our neglect of the last ; we cannot 
serve God without the knowledg of 
him, nor know him unless we leame; 
for man was bom for knowledg. It 
was the DeviU at first, that persuaded 
Adam, by his soliciter Eve^ to value 
knowledg at a greater rate then an Ap- 
ple; and having gained us this advan- 
tage by so deare a purchase, he now 
thinks it as good Logick, to persuade us 
to be ignorant: and we may a little 
guess, what a value nature hath set up- 
on Knowledg in the minds of men, in 
that Adam would venture to know upon 



pain of Damnation. Oh that he had 
never been so forward a Pupill to so 
subtil a Tutor! He leamt to know 
what we may all wish had never been 
known; Yet may we now sound those 
depths by allowance, which he to doe, 
broke the Royal Command ; there's now 
no Scilla on one hand, nor Caribdis on 
the other, to break this priviledg; no 
Law to dock the Entail of this so Costly 
an Inheritance; We are privilidg'd to 
leam without sin, that which before 
contained a world of sins ; and oh, that 
we could know how to leam the right 
Improvement of so Rich an Advan- 
tage ! that we could arive at the All of 
Knowledg, even God, and our selves, 
now if Learning and Knowledg be the 
threds, which lead us through the most 
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knotty parts of Divine and Humane 
Affairs ; what need is there then to ac- 
knowledg them our greatest Riches; 
the best Counsellors and Advisers, in 
our greatest business and deepest 
straits; accounting all true worth epit- 
omised and envelloped in them. They 
seem to be bom as if they were twins 
and ought to be seperated; yet for 
methods sake, we must unlink the 
chain, and place them in their proper 
stations: for I think our unhappy pre- 
decessor, learned to know, before he did 
know to discern between Good and evil : 
to dissect therefore my undertaking, I 
will first begin with Learning in it self ; 
then with Knowledg without the ac- 
quisition of University Learning, then 
rivet them together again, and see them 
in their issues and productions in gen- 
erall ; and therein, first of Divine, then 
Humane Knowledg : The great esteem 
the wisest and best men, alwaies had, or 
vainer pleasures; The Honour and ad- 
vantages accruing to the possessors of 
them; in fitting men for the Govern- 
ment of themselves, and their Country, 
either Millitary or Cimll: The many 
and main evils they prevent, as they are 
Antedotes against Idleness, and a su- 
pine life, the Roote of all : Then of the 
difference between them and Ignorance 
the only Coine currant amongst beasts. 
Lastly, the severall parts of Learning 
and Knowledg, in particular: wherein 
first and principally, that of God, that 
Divine knowledg treasured in that sac- 
red Book, is chiefly to be studied: and 



may serve as an Imprimatur to all other 
studies; and which no doubt, if well 
poised, will bring us to the knowledg 
secondly of our selves: and of this as 
we stand related to God; then to the 
world : especially the advantages, of the 
Countrey wherein we live, and that by 
the several parts of Humane study, as 
History, Poetry, Law Physick, Math- 
ematicks, &c. And all by the favour- 
able aide and knowledg of Books, 
which are treasured up and set in or- 
der for the use of the Learned and stu- 
dious. 

I too much doubt, many that are rich, 
had rather be so, than Learned; and as 
one in another case saies, so say I : His 
voice is, hand Learning, give me 
twelve-pence; I love to read my summes 
writ upon my bags, rather than think 
there's any value in Knowledg bound 
up in Books; I had rather be bound 
seaven years to the first, than trouble 
my brain a day with the last: I love to 
work in these silver Mines, though I be 
condemned to be a slave all my dates, 
my Children shall be Merchants, hang 
Learning; to be compassed about with 
my best friends at a feast of my own 
cost, is as bad as the torments of hell; 
I laugh to think what fools those Kings 
and Emperours were, that made so 
much of Scholars and Philosophers, as 
to give away their riches upon such 
slaves to learning. Oh ! thou miseraMe 
foul, from whence cam'st thou, from 
Hell? Canst thou have any true con- 
tent or pleasure, like to those of Learn- 
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ing and Knowledg? Thou sordid 
Mole, that digst underground to find 
Hell, doest thou know how nigh thou 
art the Precincts of it? 'Twere thy 
happiness, if thou didst know the mis- 
ery in thy full enjoyments ; unless thou 
hadst a heart to use them to their ap- 
pointed end, thou dig'st in the earth to 
undermine thy self; thy bags will take 
fire by some flash from Hell, and then 
thou art blown up bags and all; when 
death comes with a habeas corpus, and 
sets a ne plus ultra to thy miserable life, 
what would'st thou then give to learn 
the Knowledg of God, thy self, or thy 
sad condition? Oh then, that thou 
hadst known and learn't to be wiser! 
'Twas a sharp Epitaph given to such a 
Miser, as suits our present disposition. 

Here lies ten i'th hundred fast ram'd, 

'Tis a hundred to ten but his soul is damn'd. 

Now, that I have in some weak 
measure unraveled my fancy, and 
shewed what Treasures Knowledg and 
Learning are, it remains, that I speak 
of Books, which are the Cabinets of 
these rare Jewels ; It's certainly con- 
cluded by all, that Books are the next 
helps to God's Blessing upon all our 
studies, and we shall find them greatly 
estimated by those that know best how 
to value true worth. Dionysius the 
Tyrant said of Plato, that he desired 
nothing but Books; and I remember a 
great Scholar said, all his Comfort was 
in his Books. Books (saies One) are 
the Instruments of Wisdom, To have 
the mind well dressed, where is it to be 



had, if not in these Learned Ward- 
robes? It's recorded, that Solomons 
Library was the feather in the plume 
of his glorious Enjoyments: a part 
whereof, he thought as the choicest 
Present to the Queen of Sheba, for the 
recompence of her great paines in trav- 
elling to profit her self, and honour 
him. These are the dead Counsellours, 
which afford us the Knowledg how to 
prepare and accomplish men. Zeno 
tells us, That it's good to live with the 
dead; to read Books. And ptolemy was 
advised by one of the Interpreters, that 
reading of Books, which daily oflfer'd 
their service, was an exercise beyond 
exception; the profit above commenda- 
tion. These are Minerva's Tower, 
where a Treasure lieth hid to Ignorance 
and idleness, but open to Industry and 
diligence. And seeing the variety of 
sorts (saies One) he must needs be a 
block thats affected with none. Read- 
ing of Books is not steril, but like a 
good steersman to the best Knowledg. 
King James, when he saw the Oxford 
Library, wished, that if ever it hapned 
he must be a prisoner, that there he 
might be kept, and that those chained 
Books might be his fetters. These are 
the viaticum, the household stuff of the 
mind; the magnes animorum, the irre- 
sistable attrcu:tives to Scholars, lifes 
best business. They are indeed, feeless 
Counsellours; whereas a Lawyers lips 
are lockt without a fee; you cannot 
squeeze any advice from them, unless 
you boare your way with an Angelicall 
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Instrument; or at least, pawn a Crown 
for their counsdl : / generally enquire 
after Books (saies One that knew how 
to use them). 

Now what can vulgar Societies, and 
sordid embraces afford to the advan- 
tages, that's to be got by studying 
Books; no Society is to be valued, with- 
out they comment on these dead, yet 
living Authours. Therefore follow his 
advice, that bids. Count thy Books, thy 
best Inventory Jewels; things, whose 
right use is the best Husbandry. 
Times captivated and snacht from them 
by incursions of affairs, and thefts of 
visitants, is by them redeemed. You 
can only cut with your sword, Titulum 
Sepulchri, when Books are their Au- 
tors Epitaphs. And One saies. Where 
can a man be letter accompanied then 
with wise men, or reading Books; 
Therefore Another saies. He is a wise 
man, that knoweth wise men's com- 
pany. .You may discourse with them, 
though dead. For to keep company 
with them makes a man better. Xeno- 
phon saies. Good Conforts are worth 
my acquaintance, and good Books my 
Perusall. ComwaUis speaking of Ad- 
vice, saies. Thus let Books and Advice 
rectifie, and prepare us for the enter- 
tainment of all things. And this will 
be found to be true in such as read 
much, as they ought, that they shall 
upon occasion find their Arms to reach 
further, than they could expect or 
promise to themselves. Of all Com- 
panions, Books are the best, for there 



one may solace himself, yet hear noth- 
ing but the echo of his own words; Of 
all Glosses Books are best, for being 
Inspective, are both prospective and re- 
flective. He was a wise man, that in 
his vacancy from publique Services, 
took his old acquaintance Industry, and 
so conversed with his Study and Bodes, 
as well as company. And who will not 
say, that good Books and good com- 
pany are the very Epitomy of Heaven; 
a solace when the greatest adversity 
threatens. For my own part, I wish no 
other outward Enjo3rment or Comfort 
in the world. (And to be free and in- 
genuous from the taint of profit or hope 
advantages) I do wonder, how so many 
men, as I have observed in the world, 
to be rich, and have occasions enough, 
nay and raised to places, which should 
force them to it; yet study not, nay 
read not any thing, but their own simple 
profits of this world, which how little 
to be valued to Knowledg, (if it were 
but in History or Human Learning,) 
I have already discovered. Were I 
never to discourse in company, or fre- 
quent wiser society then my self, or ap- 
pear upon the stage of my own Coun- 
trey in any publique Service, but lived 
to converse with my own thoughts : yet 
would I, (if no less then a good part of 
my Estate could purchase) then have 
a sufficient stock of choice Books for 
my private retirement; There's nothing 
comparable to the purchase of Knowl- 
edg, and when ever men begin to taste 
it, they will say I speak truth yith a 
witness. 
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TiTR. Slater prophesied some time 
^^•^ ago in Book-Prices Current that 
the era of great sales was drawing to a 
close and that the auction rooms would 
soon be fed mainly with small collec- 
tions and miscellaneous properties. The 
experience of the present season certain- 
ly tends to confirm this forecast Of 
individual good books there has been, 
if not a profusion, at least no lack. But 
they have come very often from no- 
where in particular and if the sale cata- 
logues are enriched, those of the deal- 
ers are the poorer. Buyers have little 
cause to congratulate themselves on the 
new fashion of passing almost all im- 
portant books through a sale. I am the 
last person in the world to wish to see 
any old historical English collection 
dispersed, but it is evident that when 
this happens purchasers have a real 
guarantee which extends much further 
than any mere entry of "collated and 
perfect." A Columbus letter which 
turned up as part of a library formed 
fifty years ago would be a much more 
vendible article than one the name of 
whose owner is not divulged, and of 
the authenticity of which the purchaser 
is left to judge for himself. Of two of 



these innocent Letters which I have 
seen this season one, I am glad to say, 
was withdrawn, the fate of the other 
while I write remains uncertain. Any 
one, again, who watches sales at all 
carefully will note the same copies com- 
ing up two and three times, until at 
last an unwary purchaser is found for 
them at a sufficiently high price to com- 
pensate the persistent owner for his 
original outlay and the commissions on 
his unsuccessful attempts to dispose of 
it. It is even said that bindings look 
fresher on their second appearance than 
the first, the improvement being no 
doubt due to the restorative effects of 
the English climate. Moved by some 
remarks let fall by Mr. Justice Darling 
when trying a horse dealing case, the 
English papers have lately been very 
full of the iniquities of the "knock-out," 
and no doubt when a sale excites no 
public interest and the members of the 
trade who, as one of them pathetically 
puts it, "meet each other every day," 
find that they have the room to them- 
selves, these honest fellows give free 
play to their affectionate natures and 
refuse to bid against their friends. But 
in the height of the season the knock- 
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out, I fancy, gives place to the more 
mysterious process of running up 
prices, either to increase percentages or 
commissions, or to justify larger prices 
in the shops. The general effect of the 
new system appears to be better for the 
sellers than for buyers. When a really 
good thing comes into the market there 
is no keeping prices down, witness the 
£350 paid for the made-up copy of a 
Kilmarnock Burns at the Brown Sale, 
despite the lack of the front blue cover, 
the £850 for the second Shakespeare 
folio (Cotes titlepage), the £570 for 
the third, the £405 for Walton's 
Angler, £307 for Robinson Crusoe 
£140 for The Temple, £530 for Shel- 
ley's broadside Declaration of Rights, 
with the interesting letters relat- 
ing to it, £166 for Queen Mab, £142 
for Pickwick, £110 for the Tales From 
Shakespeare and £99 for Guy Manner- 
ing (all on May 19-21). All of these 
prices are said to establish new records 
and most of them would have been 
deemed impossible a few years ago, and 
even now there are few booksellers 
who would give anything like such 
sums in cold blood. It is possible that 
the vog^e of the auction may continue 
and increase, but it is at least possible 
also that buyers may find this era of 
rampant competition too expensive, and 
give more encouragement to booksell- 
ers or turn to other fields of collecting 
in which bargains can still be picked up. 
At present the buyer whose purse is not 
bottomless must be content with crumbs 



and these are still to be gathered here 
and there by those whom Fortune fa- 
vours. Millionaires do not abound in 
Australia as they do in America, but 
still it seems strange that a copy of the 
first book printed in Sydney should 
have fetched no more than £8.8 at 
Hodgson's a few days ago, more espe- 
cially when it has some interest of its 
own. It is a very thin quarto called 
First Fruits of Australian Poetry, 
printed for private distribution in 1819. 
There is no author's name and the 
presentation inscription "to Mrs. Ayr- 
ton" is unsigned. But the book was 
reviewed by Charles Lamb in the Ex- 
aminer for 16 January, 1820, and it 
was thus easily recognized as the work 
of Barron Field, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Sidney, and a mem- 
ber of Lamb's circle. A second edi- 
tion was printed, also for private dis- 
tribution, in 1823, and of this a copy 
bearing the inscription "To Robert 
Southey, Esq., with the Authour's 
best respects," was bought by the 
British Museum in 1871. Both these 
books are earlier than Busby's Treatise 
on the Culture of the Vine, which is 
usually quoted, on the authority of 
Cotton, as the first book printed in Aus- 
tralia, the date of that being 1825, all 
three proceeding from the same press, 
that of R. Howe. Busby's book, how- 
ever, still retains a primacy of a kind, 
as since Field only caused his verses to 
be printed for private distribution, 
Busby's Treatise was the first book pub- 
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lished in Australia, though not the 
first printed there. Such loss of dig- 
nity as it has suffered is no cause for 
regret, for Field's humourous and fan- 
ciful verses, though far from proving 
him a great poet, set his booklet high, 
as regards literary merit, in the list of 
the first fruits of the press. 

Of the recent issues from the private 
or semi-private presses, in which book 
lovers in England and America are so 
much interested, the one which has 
pleased me most, by surpassing all my 
expectations, is a really beautiful edi- 
tion of Dante's Inferno, printed by Mr. 
St. John Hornby at his Ashendene 
Press, in a type based closely on that 
used by Sweynheym and Pannartz at 
Subiaco, with illustrations which repro- 
duce the charm while correcting some 
of the defects of those in one of the 
Venetian editions, and with handpaint- 
ed initials in red, blue, green and bur- 
nished gold by Mr. Grailly Hewitt. Of 
course the book is an antiquarian re- 
vival, pure and simple, but like the 



Doves Press Paradise Lost and all the 
books in the Troy and Chaucer types 
of the Kelmscott Press it is absolutely 
perfect of its kind, and there is a real 
pleasure in possessing such a pretty 
piece of bookbuilding. The first volume 
of the Doves Press Bible is probably on 
its way to me as I write, and will also 
be a joy, though not so imexpected a 
one as Mr. Hornby's little masterpiece, 
as advance sheets were shown at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. An edi- 
tion of the Kingis Quhair, edited by Mr. 
Robert Steele for the Vale Press, has 
also appeared during the last few days, 
but despite the excellence of the editing 
and the literary charm of the book, is 
too great an innovation as regards 
forms to be quite satisfactory, since it 
suggests that fount of small capitals 
had accidentally got mixed with one of 
lower case letters. For each by itself 
there is much to be said, but anyone 
used to proof-reading may well long to 
mark half the page as "w.f." 




Three Centuries op Engush Booktradb 
Bibliography. An Essay on the Beginn- 
ings of Booktrade Bibliography since the 
Introduction of Printing and in England 
since 1595. By A. GrowoU. Also a List of 
the Catalogues, &c., published for the Eng- 
lish Booktrade from 1595-1902. By Wfl- 
berforce Eames. New York. Published for 
the Dibdin Club by M. L. Greenhalgh. 1903. 

When Mr. GrowoU brought out his 
Booktrade Bibliography in the United 
States in the XlXth Century, in 1898, 
his introductory chapter on the histori- 
cal beginnings of his subject was so 
uncondensably full that he was forced 
to omit it or engulf the American side. 
This introduction formed the basis of 
the able history which he now has com- 
pleted. The information has been ob- 
tained at first hand, wherever possible, 
from the best living German and Eng- 
lish authorities, and a list of eighteen 
published authorities is given in the 
preface. 

The beginnings of booktrade bibliog- 
raphy were made by the Germans, in 
the hand-lists and posters of dealers, 
fastened to the doorposts of churches, 
universities, students' quarters, or 
wherever readers were wont to con- 
gregate. The first bookseller to adver- 



tise his wares by means of printed cat- 
alogues was Georg Wilier, of Augs- 
burg, a facsimile of whose first cata- 
logue is shown, dated 1564. The 
Frankfort book fairs soon saw the ad- 
vantage in advance catalogues, and the 
Mess Katalog became an established 
publication. It was first issued by pri- 
vate booksellers, but in 1598 became an 
official Raths Katalog. Later the cus- 
tom spread to other places, and contin- 
ued till the middle nineteenth century. 

The first English printer mentioned 
in the Frankfurt catalogues was 
Thomas VautroUier, or Woltweller. 
The booktrade of the two countries was 
ultimately connected and many import- 
ed books appeared in the catalogues of 
the English booksellers. To the Eng- 
lish fairs at Stourbridge, St. Giles, the 
North Hundred of Oxford and other 
places, the English printers brought the 
books of their own making, and sold' 
them on their own account. Later, a 
number of booksellers would share the 
expense of a publication, and take each 
his share of the copies to sell. The first 
English booktrade catalogue was com- 
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piled by Andrew Maunsell, bookseller, 
in Lon, 1595. Part one contained 
books of divinity; part two, scientific 
books ; the third was to include "Cram- 
er, Logick, Lawe, Historie, Poetrie, 
Policie, etc." But before part three 
could be compiled, in 1596 Maunsell 
died, and for twenty-five years no one 
took up his work. 

In 1618-19, William Jaggard print- 
ed a catalogue of new English books. 
Tohn Bill had begun, two years earlier, 
the publication of an English transla- 
tion of the Frankfurt Mess Katalog. 
One by one other booksellers produced 
catalogues of recent works, or of cer- 
tain classes of books. William Lon- 
don's Catalogue of the most vendible 
Books in England, Orderly and Alpha- 
betically Digested, was issued in 1657, 
anon3rmously. In 1660 he printed a 
supplement. Others imitated his ex- 
ample, till the great fire proved disas- 
trous to many books and booksellers. 

After the fire, the Term Catalogues, 
begun in 1668, were the first important 
records that have come down to us. 
They were the basis of Clavel's cata- 
logue, 1672, of "all the Books Printed 
in England since the Dreadful Fire in 
London, in 1666." 

The introduction into England of the 
"auctionary way" of selling was due to 
William Cooper, who in 1676 sold at 
auction the library of Dr. Lazarus Sea- 
man, the sale lasting eight days. John 
Eliot's Indian Bible, which sold in New 
York in April for $590.00 brought at 



this first sale the enormous sum of 
eighteen shillings. 

Auction sales became very popular in 
London, and sales catalogues as well as 
general booktrade catalogues mul- 
tiplied. Mr. Growoll's account of the 
growth of the trade and his descrip- 
tions of these important early cata- 
logues are of much interest, and the 
carefullest research shows in every 
page. An analysis of the books record- 
ed in the Term Catalogues from 1695 
to 1709 is printed here in tabulated 
form, giving the output for years and 
by subjects. 

A brief chapter on "Early English 
Booktrade Journals" concludes the sur- 
vey of the seventeenth century. The 
eighteenth century and the nineteenth 
have each a chapter. So much detailed 
information needs not be given for 
these later times. The early eighteenth 
century was not rich in materials nor In 
records, though the Nutts, John Wil- 
ford, and other booksellers were active 
enough. In 1788 William Bent began 
his various useful publications, the Lon- 
don Catalogue, Modern Catalogue, and 
the Monthly Literary Advertiser, which 
last throve under his son, Robert Bent, 
till i860, when it was merged into The 
Bookseller, published by Joseph Whit- 
aker. 

Whitaker's name stands out in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, as 
does that of Sampson Low in the first 
half. Mr. Low began to publish The 
Publisher's Circular, the official organ 
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of the London booksellers, in 1837, and 
the British Catalogue in 1845. I" 
i860, Low's British Catalogue and 
Hodgson's London Catalogue united to 
form the English Catalogue, in which, 
with the Publishe/s Circular, British 
books are now recorded with the same 
thoroughness as are American publica- 
tions in the Publishers' Weekly and 
American Catalogue. 

The list of English booktrade cata- 
logues, etc., published between 1595 
and 1902, is contributed by Mr. Wil- 
berforce Eames; a fact which assures 
its authoritativeness. The bibliography 
divides the volume almost equally with 
Mr. Growoll's historical account Most 
of the entries are descriptions of the 
originals in the collection of Mr. Eames, 
who possesses many of the Clavel and 
Term Catalogue. Ofothers the descrip- 
tion is supplied from copies in the 
British Museum, Bodleian, and other 
British and American libraries. The 
arrangement is chronological, and the 
descriptions as full and clear as can be 
made, with many notes. It is a super- 
lative piece of bibliographical work. 

A list of periodicals published for the 
English booktrade extends from 1797, 
when The Monthly Bpitome and Cator 
logue of New Publications was begun. 
This list is the work of Mr. GrowoU 
and Mr. J. S. Hugill, and includes only 
publications which were restricted 
mainly to the recording of new English 
books. Booksellers' lists on the one 
hand and literary magazines on the 



other are omitted. Full imprint and 
ample notes show the progress and 
changes in the periodicals, which be- 
long almost wholly to the nineteenth 
century. Eight are still issuing, the 
oldest being The Publisher's Circular, 
which is fifty-six years old. 

A full and thorough index completes 
the usefulness of this important work 
The volume is published for the Dibdin 
Club in an edition of five hundred and 
fifty copies, of which the last four hun- 
dred are put on sale. It seems to have 
been in the process of printing "from 
December, 1900 to May, 1903." This 
has certainly given time for all possible 
corrections and amendations of fact and 
typography. Doubtless it is to add an 
appropriate local color that a reference 
to "inacurate" texts is allowed. 

The time consumed, however, has 
not made for good printing. The press 
work is uneven and lifeless, and the 
copy before us is badly made up. Por- 
traits of Georg Wilier, Sampson Low, 
and Joseph Whitaker are inserted on 
Japan paper, and there are a number of 
facsimiles of titles. The binding is 
good and simple, green cloth with leath- 
er back. 



A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Colb- 
RIDGB. By John Louis Haney, Ph. D. Phila- 
delphia. Printed for private drcalation. 
1903. 

Mr. John Louis Haney, instructor of 
English and history in the Philadelphia 
Central High School, issues this book 
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and has had it printed at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in an edition of three 
hundred and thirty copies, of which 
thirty are on large paper, signed. 

It is neatly and compactly printed, 
well and simply bound. In spite of its 
compactness, the material collected 
makes a volume of one hundred and 
sixty octavo pages. We do not remem- 
ber a more comprehensive individual 
bibliography. It opens with a chronol- 
ogy of Coleridge's life, which is fol- 
lowed by a list of fifteen bibliographies, 
of which Colonel W. F. Prideaux's, on 
the basis of R. H. Shepherd's uncom- 
pleted bibliography, is the most exten- 
sive. 

The list of editions of Coleridge's 
separate and collected writings is in 
chronological order ; while to show the 
progress of each separate work, a 
"table of editions" at the end of the 
book gives the dates of the first six edi- 
tions (if so many were issued) of sev- 
enteen most important titles. The 
items are fully and systematically re- 
corded and described. The notes are 
valuable, giving the contents of collect- 
ed works, facts concerning publication, 
and many exact references to contem- 
porary reviews and criticisms of the 
newly issued works. This makes the 
list of special use to students. This list 
contains one hundred and ninety-one 
items, from The Fall of Robespierre, in 
1794, to new editions of 1902. 

The next list describes "Works In- 
cluding Contributions by Coleridge," 



other than periodicals. The titles and 
pagination of Coleridge's contributions, 
and other bibliographical notes are giv- 
en. "Contributions to Periodicals," 
while necessarily and confessedly in- 
complete, locates by title, volume and 
page, one hundred and ten poems, es- 
says and other papers found in the files 
of thirty-eight journals and magazines. 
Coleridge's Letters, some in periodicals, 
some collected in various forms, have a 
separate heading. No attempt has 
been made to include unpublished let- 
ters and manuscripts, other than mar- 
ginalia. 

Of Biographers of Coleridge, seven- 
teen are recorded with notes and refer- 
ences. Of "Works Referring to Cole- 
ridge," two hundred and two are given, 
with exact reference to pages, when 
possible. Beside these, there is a list of 
one hundred and ninety-six articles in 
periodicals, concerning Coleridge. 

Then follows, under the head of 
"Marginalia," a list of three hundred 
and forty-one books which bear Cole- 
ridge's manuscript annotations. As is 
well known, he had the habit of writ- 
ing on margins and fly-leaves his criti- 
cisms, notes, and comments on what- 
ever he was reading, whether the vol- 
ume was his own or borrowed. If bor- 
rowed, it became the vehicle for a let- 
ter to its owner. Many of these mar- 
ginalia have been printed in periodicals, 
his collected works, or his Literary Re- 
mains, but many are still unpublished. 
Whenever the fact of their publication 
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or the present location of the volume 
containing them is known, it is stated. 
Thirty-nine items were sold from Pro- 
fessor Green's library by Scribner and 
Welford in 1884, and have not been lo- 
cated by Mr. Haney. The famous old 
folio Beaumont and Fletcher which 
Charles Lamb bought in preference to 
a suit of clothes, and which Coleridge 
annotated in a most personal way, is in 
the British Museum. Other marginalia 
from Lamb's library have been scat- 
tered untraceably. Many as yet un- 
published are in the library of Lord 
Coleridge. Some have figured in sev- 
eral sales, and the highest prices are re- 
corded. 

Brief lists follow, of "Coleridge in 
Fiction," "Poetical Tributes," "Paro- 
dies and Imitations," and sixteen por- 
traits, of which the location and prin- 
cipal reproductions are given. The 
frontispiece is a fine print of Washing- 
ton Allston's half-length portrait, paint- 
ed 1814, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

In the able introduction, Mr. Haney 
makes some explanations of his bibliog- 
raphy, especially of the "Marginalia," 
which he has made every effort to com- 
plete, having appealed through the lit- 
erary press to collectors and librarians 
both here and abroad. There are 
doubtless many more volumes in Amer- 
ican collections, many in the libraries of 
subscribers to The Literary Collector, 
who perhaps overlooked our notice of 
Mr. Haney 's project. The publication 



of the bibliography will doubtless draw 
out from these collectors much addi- 
tional information; in which case it is 
the laudable intention of the compiler to 
form a supplement. 

If more of Coleridge's valuable criti- 
cisms can be rescued from their pen- 
cilled desuetude and collected for pub- 
lication, Mr. Haney will have per- 
formed a double service by his pains- 
taking and very excellent work. 



A Bibliography op thb First BDrriONS in 
Book Form of the Writings of Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Published prior to Charles 
Lamb's Death in 1834. Bjr Luther S. Liv- 
ingston. New York. Printed for J. A. 
Spoor at the DeVinne Press. 1903. 

This bibliography has been printed 
in a private edition of one hundred 
copies, at the expense of Mr. J. A. 
Spoor, the New York Lamb collector. 
It is pre-eminently a collector's book, 
and will be eagerly bid for when it gets 
into the auction-room. Printed on Van 
Gelder paper of fine texture, the page 
set in a broad margin, well-balanced 
composition in two sizes of type, clear 
press-work, careful facsimiles and inter- 
esting portraits, all combine to make it 
mechanically a book of the highest and 
most successful workmanship. 

Prom a bibliographical standpoint 
the volume is no less successful. The 
books described have, with a single ex- 
ception, been personally examined by 
Mr. Livingston, so the accuracy of the 
entries has depended on him alone. The 
bibliographical descriptions and colla- 
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tions are full and exact, and are assist-^ 
ed by facsimiles of every title included. 
Of the rare Beauty and the Beast, 
three variants are reproduced, and two 
titles of A Tale of Rosamund Gray. Of 
the rarest titles, the known copies are 
located, with notes of their prices at 
public sales. 

The usual formal style of bibliog- 
raphies has been avoided by the com- 
piler, who has included all the bio- 
graphical detail, anecdotes, extracts 
from letters, and other collateral ma- 
terial necessary to make clear the rela- 
tion between Lamb's life and his works. 
Therefore the book makes good read- 
ing. One of the facsimiles is of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald's chronology of the 
principal events in the life of Charles 
Lamb, a little four-page leaflet, which 
FitzGerald called "some stepping- 
stones in *Dear Charles Lamb' — drawn 
up for my own use in reading his let- 
ters, and printed, you see, for my 
Friends." Some notes in FitzGerald's 
hand add to its interest. It takes few 
words in the Calendar to recall the con- 
tinuous tragedy of the year 1796: "At 
the end of last year, and beginning of 
this, C. L. for six weeks in a mad-house 
at Hoxton. Soon after this, his Broth- 
er John (who does not live with the 
Family) is brought home to be nursed 
by them after an accident which threat- 
ened his own mind also. And on Sep- 
tember 22, Mary Lamb, worn out with 
nursing her Family, kills her Mother, 
beside wounding her Father, in a fit of 



-insanity. Charles wrests the knife 
from her hand and places her in a Pri- 
vate — ^he will not hear of a Public — 
Asylum, for so long as his Father sur- 
vives." This when he was but twenty- 
one. The future life of brother and sis- 
ter was as bound up in each other as 
were their poems and other writings, 
many of which, published together, can 
not be positively credited to one or the 
other. In giving in full the contents of 
these compilations, the authorship is in- 
dicated, wherever possible, but many 
can never be definitely fixed. 

Anthologies and annuals containing 
Lamb pieces, and other publications in 
which he had a part — ^as Coleridge's 
play, Remorse, with its Lamb Prologue 
— ^are included, but no references are 
made to the numerous magazines of his 
day which contained many of his pieces 
in verse and prose, often unsigned and 
unidentifiable. In connection with The 
Gem for 1829, in which Thomas Hood, 
the editor, inserted a sketch, The 
Widow, signed with Lamb's name, his 
letter to Hood has been admirably re- 
produced by the Bierstadt process. 
Lamb had been asked to write the 
sketch to accompany a plate of a widow 
and child. Not receiving this in time, 
Hood evidently supplied the sketch 
himself, but used Lamb's name. Un- 
consciously he made in the sketch an of- 
fensive allusion, which caused its sup- 
posed author to be severely censured. 
Lamb swallowed the criticism for his 
friend's sake, and wrote to Hood, "For 
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the unlucky Paper in the Gem, I will 
say all that is in my mind, that it may 
never enter as a topic of conversation 
between us, nor rise up to disturb a 
friendship which I value." And hav- 
ing pointed out the cause of the trouble, 
and its ill effects, adds "This outcry 
could not have been foreseen by you, 
and I consider it as unlucky only. If 
I have any quarrel with you, it was 
(for I have made it up from my heart) 
that when I went to your house two 
days after receiving said proof, I found 
the volume done up, and a few days af- 
ter a censure in a weekly thing. So 
that I had no option of taking or declin- 
ing the said honour. . . Having 
exhausted all my ill blood in the above, 
let it be as it had never been, and us 



old friends to the latest days as ever." 
Appended to the Charles and Mary 
Lamb bibliography are descriptions of 
two books, one written by John Lamb, 
Junior, the other by his father. So the 
whose family is brought into the list. 

The index is careful, but might with 
advantage be much fuller. There are 
six portraits on Japan paper, from 
paintings and drawings, that used as 
frontispiece being a pencil drawing by 
T. C. Wagenan, from the collection of 
Mr. F. R. Halsey, of New York. 

Both Mr. Livingston and Mr. Spoor 
are to be thanked for the book before 
us. Brief though its scope is, it is so 
well written and published that it is one 
of the most notable of recent biblio- 
graphical publications. 




Unlets otherwise specified, references are to the May number. 



AMERICAN AUTHOR. 

This is an Emerson number, consistinc^ largely 
of bits of personal reminiscence from old friends. 
Dr. Robert ColWer's paper is of most value, as 
he tells some of Emerson's criticisms of books 
and people, as well as some lighter and very 
pleasant anecdotes. Moncure D. Conway 
writes of The Heart of Emerson. "Although 
Carlyle rightly described Emerson (in my hear- 
ing) as *the cleanest intellect on the planet,* 
although the felicities of his expression and the 
play ofhis humor gave me a new definition of 
eloquence, it is my mature conviction that it 
was the heartbeat in his every sentence that 
wrought the charm." 



There is also a sketch of the late Richard 
Henry Stoddard, with a print of a steel engrav- 
ing of 1855. 

ATLANTIC. 

J. T. Trowbridge's "My Own Story," part 
five, consists of recollections of Holmes and 
Longfellow. He reports some interesting table- 
talk, quotes from their letters, and describes the 
first readings of a number of their poems, de- 
livered on special occasions. 

George A. Gordon, minister of the Old South 
Church of Boston, contributes an essay on 
Emerson as a Religious Influence. 



COLLECTOR'S GUIDE TO THE MAGAZINES 
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BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

An article translated from the French of Re- 
ne^ Pingrenon, is called Royal Protectors of 
Books in Prance. It recalls those ro^ral persons 
whose interest in literature assisted in the pro- 
duction and presentation of manuscripts and 
early printed books. Portraits of Charlemagne, 
Richelieu, and several French queens arc repro- 
duced from old engravings. 

George Saintsbury contributes an article on 
Thomas Gofif, a neglected seventeenth century 
dramatist, and gives collations of three plays ; 
The Raging Turk, 1631, TbeCouragious Turke, 
1632, and The Tragedy of Orestes, 1633. 

Henry R. Plomer, in his series on Shakespeare 
Printers, takes up Valentyne Symmes, who 
printed some of the plays separately, in a very 
careless manner. Several of his title-pages are 
reproduced. 

BOOKMAN (u)NDON). 

The Bulwer-Ljrtton centenary gives the key- 
note of the M^ number, with articles by Lewis 
Melville and Flora Masson, a wealth of por- 
traits from infancy to middle age, some inter- 
esting facsimiles and views. 

BOOK OF BOOK-PLATES. 

The April number opens with a brief paper on 
French, Belgian, and Other Continental Book- 
plates, by Stewart Dick, with plates by Rich- 
ards Sarrin, Femand Khnopff, and other con- 
tinental artists; but, the writer says, "To deal 
with European book-plates other than English 
and German is merely to gather up the frag- 
ments that are left." 

Four interesting pictorial plates by Leslie 
Brooke, including one of Stopford Brooke, are 
reproduced. This artist has done only six 
plates, but they are well worth having done. 

BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

A List of Works on Sport in General, and on 
Shooting in Particular is begun in the May 
Bulletin, It is a catalogue of the library's re- 
sources on the subject, and includes the Hon. 
John L. Cadwalader's collection of six hundred 
volumes. The catalogue is well arranged, with 
fill! imprint and notes, and forms an extensive 
bibliography. 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

W. M. Rossetti contributes a monograph on 
Dante Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddall, Dante's 
beautiful wife and model, an interesting account 
of their engaged and married life, illustrated 
with five unpublished drawings by Rossetti of 



his wife, from the collection of Mr. Harold 
Hartley. 

Henri Bouchot describes a newly discovered 
pack of Lyonnese playing cards of 1470, and 
the whole series is reproduced. The letter-press 
and illustrations of tnis magazine leave nothing 
to be wished for. 

CRITIC. 

The May Critic is filled to the brim with 
Emerson. It contains a number of rare and in- 
teresting portraits, views of his homes, and por- 
traits of some of his intimates. Moncure D. 
Conway discusses Emerson as the Teacher and 
the Man, relating the circumstances under 
which he became a disciple and fiiend of the 
great philosopher, and giving an Emerson-Car- 
fyle reminiscence. Julia Ward Howe tells a 
little of her own recollection of the Emersons. 

F. B. Sanborn's paper is also personal, telling 
of Emerson's appreciation of Thoreau, Chan- 
ning. Whitman and other contemporary poets. 

G. S. Lee writes of Emerson as a poet, in a venr 
breezy, original manner. Annie Russell Marble 
enumerates the first editions of Emerson, as 
they are gathered in the Concord alcove of that 
town's Munroe Public Library. Several fac- 
similes are given, and man^ interesting para- 
graphs about the publication of the dinerent 
volumes. Emerson : Sceptic and Pessimist, is 
the title of Benjamin de Casseres's paper. It 
does not seem to sav very much. Edith Baker 
Brown, in writing of The Modem Emerson, 
points out the lasting hold of his philosophy 
and idealism, the fresh appreciation and enthu- 
siasm which are making him loved in England 
and America to-day more than ever. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

In a series of articles on eminent authors, 
three men are included in the May number- 
Edward Dowden, J. M. Barrie, and James 
Bryce. In addition to portraits and sketches, a 
chronological list of the writings of each is 
given— labelled a "Bibliography," but giving 
only date and title of work or article. A simi- 
lar list of Swinburne's works is continued from 
the previous issue. 

Mezzotints, from the Engraver's and Col- 
lector's Point of View, are the subject of a his- 
torical and technical paper by Fred Miller, well 
illustrated. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

While America celebrates the centennial of 
Emerson's birth, England similarlv remembers 
Lord Lytton and Samuel Pepys. An article on 
The Art of I^ord Lytton, by Francis Gribble is a 
not over enthusiastic essay on his style and 
character. The bi-centenary of Pepys's death 
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brings forth a paper by C. Cuthbert Hadden on 
the diarist's habits of life and expression. 

The second of a series of studies on Shake- 
speare's debt to the Greek dramatists and the 
probability of his knowledge of Latin, is con- 
tributed by J. Churton Collins. 

INLAND PRINTER. 

A Glimpse at Government Publications, by 
Arthur F. Bloomer, serves to show the reader 
what a vast ran^e of subjects is covered in the 
pamphlets, bulletins, reports, etc., of the various 
government departments. Several specimen 
titles from each department show what may be 
found. Catalogues of publications are issued 
often. Many of the publications can be had for 
the asking. The proper official is mentioned for 
each department. Among the bulletins of the 
Bureau of Ethnology are some desirable biblio- 
graphies. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 

Alexander Fisher has an article on The Art of 
Painted Enamels, well illustrated with exam- 
ples of his own and other artists' work. The 
article defines that branch of the art of enam- 
elling, and the process is described in detail. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

The frontispiece is a very satisfactory portrait 
of Miss Hannah James, the late librarian of the 
Osterhout Library at Wilkes-Barr^. At the 
March Bi-State Library meeting at Atlantic 
Ci"hr were read several papers from different 
difiterent standpoints, on The Encouragement of 
Serious Reading. These are reproduced here, 
and form a series full of sujggestion and infor- 
mation. One paper by William Warner Bishop, 
of Princeton University Library, discusses The 
Encouragement of Serious Reading through 
Bibliographical Enterprises. He takes the 
librarian's standpoint, and speaks of the use of 
lists of books to the student ; urges the librar- 
ian to indicate in bibliographies which books 
may be found in the library; criticises biblio- 
graphers for omitting the most obvious sources 
of information, such as cyclopedias, biographic- 
al dictionaries, etc., and for careless work in 
compilation; and enumerates the chief biblio- 
graphical undertakings of to-day. 

LIBRARY. 
A little treatise by Rowland Hill Blades, pub- 



lished in 1877 under the title Who Was Cax- 
ton Pis reprinted in full, as the best sketch of 
the great printer whose name is being this year 
celebrated b;y a Caxton Celebration and the 
Caxton Exhibition at South Kensington. 

An article on Practical Bibliography, by 
James Duff Brown, and a reply by Alfred W. 
Pollard, is a discussion of the usefulness of 
work done by the British bibliographical so- 
cieties, and has already been referred to in our 
p^es by Mr. Pollard. 

R. Proctor gives an account of Ulrich von 
Ellenbog and the Press of S. Ulrich at Augs- 
burg, and describes a volume of EUenbog's 
treatises in the Cambridge University Library. 

An entertaining Seventeenth Century Cookery 
Book is described by W. B. Thome— Murrell's 
7\iro Books of Cookerie and Carving, printed 
in 1638. 

A lecture by Wilfrid ^oynich. On the Study of 
Early Printed Books is reported at length and 
contains much solid information. 

A List of Variations in Three Copies of the 
Original Edition of Herrick's Hesperides and 
Noble Numbers is the result of a careful colla- 
tion by the Rev. C. P. Plinn, of an imjperfect 
copy of Hesperides in his possession, with the 
two British Museum copies. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Most of the number is taken up with the pro- 
ceedings and papers of the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Library Association. The 
most important paper is that of Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, director of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library, on The Pros and Cons of 
Training for Librarianship. This is a broad- 
minded analysis of the essential and desirable 
qualifications for librarianship, and of the 
sources from which they may be obtained. A 
thorough study of the history of books and 
learning; a practical working knowledge of 
biblio^aphy ; knowledge of the technique and 
administration of libraries; and the aevdop- 
ment of an ideal of the profession, and personal 
preparation for living up to it ; all these things 
may be acquired outside the schools, all are 
immensely simplified and facilitated by careful 
school training. It is only in the large libraries 
and schools that familiarity with bibliograph- 
ical tools and materials is to be obtaii^; and 
this is the one essential of librarianship that is 
perhaps most often neglected. 



A series of monographs on local library his- 
tory has been planned by the Library of Con- 
flrress, preparatory to a history of American 
ubraries in general. Mr. W. Dawson Johnston 
edits the series, and the same method of dealinp^ 
with chronolofi^cal periods and classes of h- 
braries will be followed in all the monographs. 
The histories of libraries in several localities 
have already been assigned, as follows : Wash- 
ington, W. Dawson Johnstgn; Philadelphia, 
Jomi Thomson; Boston, C. K. Bolton; New 
York, Melvil Dewey; Pennsylvania, T. L. 
Montgomery ; Ohio, G. B. Galbreath ; Indiana, 
W. E. Henry; Wisconsin, F. A. Hutchins; 
Maine, G. T. Little; New Hampshire, G. H. 
Evans; Maryland, Dr. B. C. Steiner; Cali- 
fornia, F. J. Teffgert. With all this valuable 
local research, uie eventual publication of an 
authoritative national library history seems 
assured. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
carrying on experiments at Kankakee, Mich., 
which have r^nilted in the manufacture of 
several kinds of pa^wr from different parts of 
the cornstalk. An oil paper produced from the 
pith is declared b^the report of the Department 
almost to tcfaal Imen paper. The machine can 
be taken directly to the fields, the farmers' 
crops bought, cut, and fed directly to the ma- 
chine, wlucn husks the ear, separates husk from 
stalk, and takes out the pith tor paper, all in the 
same breath. 



i; 



The Emerson centennial month has been full 
of publications, dinners, speeches, lectures, 
memories recorded in many ways; a time for 
:atherin^ from all sources portraits, letters, 
irst editions, all that pertained to Emerson's 
life and teachings. The widespread demonstra- 
tion of affection and reverence is a gratifying 
sign of the times, and speaks as well of the 
twentieth century as it does of Emerson. 

Among the celebrations of May twenty-fifth 
was a^nner of the Society of American Au- 
thors, at New York, attended by about two 
hundred guests. In connection with the dinner, 
an Emerson loan exhibit was arranged in the 
Astor gaUery of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 



Manuscripts, letters, published works, prints, 
portraits, busts, and other relics were shown. 
Professor Samuel Arthur Jones loaned his fine 
collection of English editions and reprints, 
many of which were picked up in England. 
Bell and Daldy's two-volume edition ori870 
contains the book-plate of Ivan Tourgueneff 
who seems, however, to have been content not 
to read it, as most of the leaves are unopened. 
A copy of Routledge's reprint of Englisb Traits 
was found by Professor Jones forty-five years 
a^o in a little Welsh village where not one-tenth 
of the people could speak English. 

Houghton and Mimin sent a collection show- 
ing the progress of Emerson's fame. From the 
earliest to the latest editions, cheap and ysXvl- 
able, it shows all the styles in which his works 
have been edited and printed. A manuscript 
sent by Dr. Edward W. Emerson is a sheet of 
his poem The Poet. The exhibit was through- 
out of very great interest. 

The first volume of Mr. John Boyd Thacher's 
Cbristopber Columbus: His Life, His Works, 
His Remains, has appeared from the press of 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. It takes Columbus 
through his first voyage, and brings together 
every available bit of original material and in- 
formation that can be discovered about Colum- 
bus, his predecessors, his contemporaries, his 
achievements. The work when finished wUl be 
a veritable Columbian cyclopedia. 

An Englishman, yclept Shakespeare Hirst, is 
exhibiting for six pence, in Leeds, the only life 

Portraits of Shakespeare and his daughter 
usanna. All others, including the "Stratford 
piece or nondescript of shreos and patches" 
and the "Shamboss" portrait, are spurious 
frauds. The Times gives some extracts from 
the hand-bills of the remarkable owner and ex- 
hibitor, who dubs himself therein "The Despise 
Collector." 

" Mark this, positively and instinctively the 
last, though not the least intrinsically, the only 
life portraits in the world of the immortfd 
Wilham Shakespeare, our soul's joy, 'the 
beauty of the world, the soul's paragon,' and 
his favourite daughter Susanna, who resembles 
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her worthy sire by her high forehead and Cupid 
lips, and by her confirmed, noble, and intelligent 
aspect, limned in the nursery of arts in Rome, 
1608, by the artist par excellence, Adam 
Elsheimer." 

Volume one of The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, planned by the late Lord Acton, edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley 
Leathes~ has been published by the Macmillan 
Co. The first volume deals with the Renais- 
sance. At the end of the volume are selected 
bibliographies of the subjects of the various 
chapters, with lists of biblio^aphies and of 
completed inventories of original documents. 
The entries are carefully chosen and recorded, 
with many cross-references. The history is to 
be completed in twelve volumes. 

The series of papers. The ReBections of a 
Book-Lover, which were contributed by Mr. 
Adrian H. Joline to The Literary Collector from 
February, 1902, to March, 1903, have been 
revised by their author. Harper and Brothers 
are to publish them in the autumn, as The 
Diversions of a Book-Lover, in a style similar 
to that of Mr. Joline's Recollections of an Auto- 
graph Collector, which they published last year. 

. The A. Wessels Company have in active pre- 

garation Thackeray's "On Reading a Poem," 
rst issued in The Britannia about 1841. The 
edition will be printed by the "Wayside De- 
partment" of the University Press, Cambridge. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has an unusual talent for 
making interesting discoveries. He has just 
now found a poet— not a "budding Keats" of 
the twentieth century, but an unknown genius 
of the seventeenth. A manuscript volume of 
unknown poems and essays was found in 1869, 
on a bookstall. The finder referred them to Dr. 
Grosart, who attributed them to Henry Vaugh- 
an, and prepared to publish them in a new 
edition ox Vaughan. His death interrupted this 
project, and the manuscript fell into the hands 
of Mr. Dobell, who did not agree with him as to 
the authorship. He began a search in the 
British Museum library, and by one clue after 
another traced them to Thomas Traheme, a 
rector in the Church of England, who was bom 
about 1636, and died in 1674. He was known 
in his century bv a book on Roman Forgeries of 
the Catholic church, a volume on Christian 
Bthicks, and a book of devotions. The poems 
in the manuscript have been published by the 
editor, and prove to possess high emotional 
and lyric qualities, and a very modem spirit 
— touches of Blake and Wordsworth, moaem 
transcendental ideals, even a real foreshadowing 
of Whitman I Traherne steps at once into the 



little circle of lyric poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His qualities will be yet better known 
when Mr. Dobell publishes the essays, called 
Centuries of Meditation, which with the poems 
and a book of "private religious meditations, 
devotions, and prayers," make up the manu- 
script which for over two centuries has been 
awaiting an intelligent and sympathetic editor. 

The Bibliophile Society, of Boston, is having 
reprinted Ditxlin's Bibliomania, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Richard Gamett, and a study, by 
Mr. William P. Cutter of the Library of Con- 
gress, of the most memorable prices brought at 
public or private sale by famous books m the 
past two centuries. 

A photographic facsmile of the Chaucer first 
folio of 1532 IS being made at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It is to be published by Moring, 
of the Delamore Press, and will have an intro- 
duction by Prof W. W. Skeat, the noted 
Chaucer editor. 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee's edition of the letters 
of Horace Walpole is partly ready for the 
printers, and the first volume will be issued in 
the late Fall, from the Clarendon Press. It is 
to be printed in the Strawberry Hill style, and 
will contain much new material, as Mrs. 
Toynbee has found over four hundred letters 
never before collected, nearly one-fourth of 
them having never before appeared in print. 
When the four-volume edition is completed, it 
is to be followed by Mme. du Deffand's letters 
to Walpole. 

John Lane proposes to publish next fall two 
volumes of Carlyles's letters, new to the public. 
Meantime, Alexander Carlyle's edition of Jane 
Carlyle's letters has precipitated the inevitable 
quarrel of the "silly season," and Carlyle's 
friends and Proude's are as hot as a Fourth of 
July celebration. A quantity of personal gos- 
sip is being resurrected that does no credit to 
the resurrectors, and literary papers contain 
discussions that should be connned to the 
journals of physiology. But there is nothing 
in it all that affects the literary, intellectual or 
moral uprightness of Thomas and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas is editing a seven volume 
edition of The Works of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, which G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish. 
Much new material is brought tocethcr, and 
the notes of the editor are very full. Volume 
one is nearly ready, and contains Charles 
Lamb's prose writings, with the exception of 
his prose plays, Elia, children's writings, and 
dramatic notes. 
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The Annual Report of the Connecticut Histo- 
rical Society, dated May, 1903, is an interest- 
ing pamphlet. The society is justly proud of 
its hbrary, but the proper housing of its fine 
collections is a problem, since while the library 
is growing richer in treasures, the society itself 
is "growing poorer every year," and the ac- 
commodations for books are already too 
limited. 

At the meeting, last June, of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, a valuable exhibition was dis- 
played of printed documents and manuscripts 
relating to both the General Society and Con- 
necticut Society. A full catalogue of the ex- 
hibit is printed in the report. An appendix 
eives a list of the public documents of the first 
fourteen Congresses, 1789-1817, as a supple- 
ment to Gen. A. W. Greely's official list, pub- 
lished by the Government, of Public Documents 
of the First Fourteen Congresses. This list, 
published in 1900, lacks a large number of 
printed documents which are contained in the 
Connecticut Historical Society*s fine collection. 
The librarian has prepared a comparative list 
of the early Congressional documents, indicat- 
ing those known to Greely, and also contained 
in the Library ; those mentioned by Greely, but 
not found in the Library ; and those found in 
the Library, but not mentioned by Greely. The 
first class number 1,813; the second 1,127; 
and the third, 588. As Gen. Greely had access 
to the great libraries of the country, this is a 
showing of much interest, and makes the Con- 
necticut Historic£d Society Library an import- 
ant factor in the field of early Congressional 
documents. 

Kalph Fletcher Seymour has issued Edward 
PitzGerald's translation of the Agamemnon 
of JBschylua. In some respects it is a hand- 
some book ; but to us the type seems too large 
for the page. The foot-notes are in the same 
size of type as the text, the names of characters 
in laige capitals are unseparated from the dia- 
logue, and the effect throughout is monotonous 
and confusing. On a larger page, with broader 
spacing, the effect would be much better. The 
title-page and decorative border are well de- 
signed, and paper, press- work and binding very 
good. One hundred and sixty copies on paper 
and eight on Japan vellum form the edition. 

The United States government has appointed 



Professor C. T. Zulueta, a prominent Filipino, 
to make a collection of the documentary sources 
of Philippine history. He is to make a tour of 
the world, beginning with Spain, where princi- 
pally in the archives of Seville, there is much 
material to be sought out and copied. In other 
Continental libraries and in the British Mu- 
seum are important documents. He will then 
go to Mexico, to which the Philippines were 
attached as a province until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Therefore many reports 
and other manuscripts should be found in the 
Mexican archives. Two copies of each docu- 
ment will be made, one for the new Philippine 
Government Library, one for the Library of 
Congress. The Philippine sources of informa- 
tion are mostly of monastic origin, and must 
be most carefully compared and sifted before 
they can form the basis of an accurate historical 
account. Very little in this direction was ever 
done by the Spanish government, and of late 
years, German scholars and scientists have 
made the most important contributions to 
knowledge of the Islands. The present gov- 
ernment IS making everjr effort to promote re- 
search. The Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes 
has started a Philippine Museum, which is pre- 
paring a loan collection for the St. Louis ex- 
position, and a scientific library of research and 
reference is being essayed in connection with 
the Museum. Mr. Herbert Putnam was re- 
cently in the Islands, making arranjs^ements for 
reciprocal work between the Philippine Gov- 
ernment Library and the Library of Congress, 
on the lines of Prof. Zulueta's mission. 

The letters of John Ruskin to Mary and 
Helen Gladstone, the daughters of the great 
statesman, which were privately printed in 
England a few months ago, have iust been pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The intimacy of 
Ruskin with the family at Hawarden was the 
cause of some charming correspondence. To 
these letters, the Honorable George Wyndham 
has written Ian introduction, and extracts 
from private diaries, are printed bearing on the 
friendship of Gladstone and Ruskin. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., of New York, have issued 
their first publication, an edition oi Everyman. 
The illustrations are reproductions of the 
primitive woodcuts that adorned a very early 
edition of the play. 
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Aldrich, T. B. Pere Antoine's Date Palm. 

Presentation copy. Privately printed, 1866. 

78.00. L, A7. 
Bacon, Lord. Essays. 1613. £22. S, M 8. 

Essays. 1625. £10,15. Ho, M 29. 
Barclay's Ship of Fools. 1570. £40. S,M24. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Plays; with The 

Wild Goose Chase. 1647-52. £59. S,M24. 
Bible. 1796. Picture of Lincoln Cathedral 

painted on fore edge. £10. S, M 7. 
Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. First ed., 3 

vols., 1847. £38. S, M 24. 
Byron, Lord. Hours of idleness. First ed., 

large paper. 1807. £43. S, M 24. 
Bums, Robert. Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786. 

£350. S, A21. 
Burton, Sir Richard. Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments. Benares edition, 10 vols., with 

the Supplemental Nights, 6 vols., 1885-88. 

192.00. A, A 27. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Early Kings of Norway. 

Presentation copy, 1875. £10.5. S, A 21. 
Congreve, W. Incognita, a novel. First ed., 

1692. £61. S,M24. 
Chettle, Henry. England's Mourning Garment. 

1603. £101. S,M24. 
Coryat's Crudities. 1611. £65. S, M 24. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Painting in Italy, 4 

vols., 1864-71. £9.10. S, A 21. 
Cruikshank, George. Collection of his etchings, 

caricatures, etc., including his last etching, the 

"Bank of England Note," and other rare 

plates. 2 vols. 200.00. L, A7. 
Daniell, Samuel. Oriental scenery. Coloured. 

1795-1808. £33,10. S. M 13. 
Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. First ed., 3 

vols., 1719-20. £151. S, M 13. 

Same, both parts. First ed. 1719. £307. 

S, M24. 
Dibdin, Thomas. Bibliographical Decameron, 

extra illustrated. 1817. £33. S, M 7. 

Tour in France and Germany, large paper, ex- 
tra illus. 1821. £23,10. S, M13. 
Dravton, Michael. The BattaiUe of Agincourt, 

wiUi signatures of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 

etc., 1627. £16.15. S, A 21. 



Eddy, Mrs. Mary B. G. Science and Health. 

First edition. 1875. 61.00. L, A 7. 

Third edition, 2 vols. 3.00. L, A 7. 
Emerson, R. W. Society and Solitude. First 

edition, presentation copy. 1870. 55.00. 

L,A7. 

Letters and Social Aims. Presentation copy. 

First edition, 1876. 65.00. L, M 20. 

Essays. First edition, London, 1841. 6.00. 

L, M 21. 

Essays, second series. First edition, 1844. 

8.00. L, M21. 

Conduct of Life. First edition, with presen- 
tation slip. 1860. 17.00. L, M21. 

Parnassus. Presentation copy. 26.00. 

Wood's Athenae Oxonienses,2 vols., London, 

1721, with a presentation inscription from 

Carlyle to Emerson, 1848. 103.00. L,M20. 
Ferrario. Le Costume ancien et modeme. 18 

vols. Milan, 1815-29. £13,15. S, M 13. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Retaliation, 1774, and The 

Deserted Village, 1770. £41. S, A 21. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Letter to Mr. E. P. 

Whipple, asking him to read the MS. of "The 

Blithedale Romance." 147.50. L, A 7. 

Famous Old People. First edition. 72.60. 

L,A7. 

The Celestial Railroad. First edition, paper 

covers. 240.00. L, A 7. 

Blithedale Romance. First edition, presenta- 
tion copy, 1852. 105.00. L, A 7. 
Herbert, George. The Temple. First ed., 1633. 

£104. S,M24. 
Holmes, O. W. Professor at the Break£Ei8t 

Table and the Stoiy of Iris. Presentation 

copy, letter inserted, 1860. First edition. 

65.00. L,A7. 

A Mortal Antipathy. Presentation copy, 

first edition. 42.60. L, A 7. 

Poems. First issue of special edition, Boston, 

1849. 48.00. L,A7. 

The Chambered Nautilus, MS. copy, signed 

and presented to Mr. Whipple, 1879. 65.00. 

L, A 7. 

Letter calling this poem his best work, signed. 

56.00. L, A7. 
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Hornbook of the serenteenth century. £12, 10. 
Ho, M 9. 

HoratiuB. Opera. Printed on vellum for Mar- 
shal Junot. Didot, 1799. £29. S, M 13. 

Jonson, Ben. Holograph letter of Ben Jonson 
to George Garrard. £320. S, M 7. 
Works. 1640. £13. S, M 7. 

Keats, John. Poems, uncut, 1817. £140. 
S, A 21. 
Eve of St. Agnes. £96. S, A 21. 

Lamb, Charles. Last Bssajs of Elia, uncut, 

. 1833. £24. S, A21. 

Lamb, Charles. Essays. First ed., 3 vols, the 
first series in two states, 1823-33. £44. 
S,M24. 

John Woodvil, presentation copy. £16, 10. 
Ho, M 29. 

Lamb, Charles. Ori^al MS. of the "Vision 
of Repentance," with a letter to Coleridge 
containing the words "God bless us all, and 
shield us n-om insanity, which is the sorest 
malady of all." 120.00. A, A 28. 

Landor, W. S. Poems, 1795. £7. S, A 21. 

Le Sage, Alain R. Gil Bias. With duplicate set 
of plates. Didot, 1799. £23. S, M 13. 

Longus. Daphnis et Chloe. Printed on vel- 
lum. Didot. 1802. £13. S, M 13. 

Lowell, J. R. A Year's Life. First edition, 
1841. 42.00. L, A7. 

Letter relating to starting a new magazine. 
100.00. L, A7. 

Commemoration Ode. One of the private 
edition of fifty copies, Boston, 1865. 400.00. 
L,A7. 

The Pioneer, Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. First 
complete set ever auctioned. 240.00. L, A 7. 

Longfellow, Henry. Evangeline. Second edi- 
tion. 21.00. L, A7. 

Kavanagh. First edition. 1849. 22.00. 
L,A7. 

The Seaside and the Fireside. First edition. 
1860. L,A7. 
The Rainv Day. Original MS. 36.00. L, A 7. 

Mathias, lliomas J. Pursuits of literature, ex- 
tra iUus. with 200 portraits. 1812. £14, 5. 
S, M 14. 

Marius-Michel. La Reliure Francaise. 1880. 
£10,6. S, M7. 

Milton, John. Poems, 1673. £11.5. S, A 21. 
Paradise Regained. 1671. £21.10. S,A21. 
Eikonoklastes, 1649. £14. S, A 21. 

Peale, Charles Willson — Certificate of member- 
ship in American Philosophical Society, signed 
by Franklin. 60.00. He, M 8. 

Penn, William. He, M 8. 
The Frame of Government of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, printed 1682. 200.00. 
Article of the Free Society of Traders, 1682. 
190.00. 

Letter to the Committee of the Free Society 
of Traders of that Province, residing in Lon- 
don, containing a general description of the 



said Province, etc., printed in London, 1683. 

210.00. 

The humble Remonstrants and Addresse of 

severall the adventurous firee-holders, etc., to 

William Penn. 1684. Contains autograph 

answer of Penn on the back. 90.00. 

Auto, letter, signed. 2 pages, folio. Lewis, 

16th, 8th mo., 1684. Not published. 70.00. 

Auto, letter, signed. 3 pages, folio. Worm- 

inghurst, 7th, 8th mo., 1684. To Thomas 

Lfoyd. Not published. 85.00. 

3 pages, folio. Charing Cross, 17th, Ist mo., 

1684-6. To Thomas Lloyd and Provincial 

Council, giving notice of the death of Charles 

II. and of the accession of James II. Not 

Published. 340.00. 
olio, London, 18th, 1st mo., 1684r-6. To 
Thomas Lloyd and Provincial Council, ap- 
pointing Wm. Markham Secretary of Prov- 
ince. Not published. 70.00. 
Folio, 13th, 1st mo., 1684-5. To Thomas 
Lloyd. Not published. 90.00. 
8 pages, folio. London, 16th, 3d mo., 1684-5. 
To Thomas Lloyd, describing last hours of 
Charles II. and refers to Penn*s dealings with 
the Indians. Some parts of letter unpub- 
lished. 640.00. 

Folio. London, 22d, 7th mo. , 1686. Not pub- 
lished. 65.00. 

Folio, London, 1st, 5th mo., 1685. To 
Thomas Lloyd, giving notice of the execution 
oftheDukeof Argyle. Not published. 67.60. 
20 pages, folio, 1685. To Thomas Lloyd, and 
others, ^ving a detailed account of defeat of 
Revolutionary forces and execution of Mon- 
mouth. Part not published. 110.00. 
"Wm. Penn, P. Gr." Four pages, folio. 
Worminghurst, 1st, 12th mo., 1686. To 
Thomas Lloyd and others, doing away with 
the President of Council. 146.00. 
5 pages, folio. Worminghurst, 1st, 12th mo. , 
1686. To Thomas Lloyd. 90.00. 
2 pages, folio. London, 13th, 2d mo., 1686. 
To Thomas Lloyd and others. Not pub- 
lished. 65.00. 

A. 1. s., folio. London, 22d, 2d mo., 1686. To 
Thomas Lloyd and others. Not published. 
60.00. 

A. 1. s., 4 pages, folio. London, 21st, 2d mo., 
1686. To Thomas Lloyd, with reference to 
fixing the western boundary of Pennsylvania 
with the Indians. 100.00. 
A. 1. s., 6 pages, folio. Worminghurst, 6th, 
4thmo., 1687. To Thomas Lloyd and others. 
70.00. 

A. 1. s., 4 pages, folio. Worminghurst, 17th, 
7th mo., 1687. Instruction to his Commis- 
sioners, and making appointments. Not in 
print. 80.00. 

A. 1. s., 4 pages, folio. Holland House, 21st, 
8th mo., 1687. Referring to the suppression 
of vice and forbidding the cutting of trees in 
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the town. Part not published. 105.00. 
A. 1. s., 3 pages, folio. Holland House, 2l8t, 
10th mo., 1687. Rebuking his Commission- 
ers for dereliction of duty. 65.00. 
A. 1. s., 3 pa^es, folio. London, 28th, 1st 
mo., 1688. To Thomas Lloyd. Requesting 
Lloyd to become Deputy Governor. Not in 
print. 120.00. 

A. 1. s., 2 pages, 4to. Hamersimrth, 30th, 
10th mo., 1689. To Thomas Lloyd and 
others. Refers to appointment of Deputy 
Governor. Part not published. 70.00. 
A. 1. s., 3 pages, 4to. Eng., 10th, 4th mo., 
1691. Part not published. 75.00. 
A. 1. s., 5 pa^es, 4to. Eng., 14th, 4th mo.f 
1691. To Thomas LloyoT Giving account 
of George Fox. 75.00. 

A. 1., s. with initials, 4 pages, 4to, 29th, 4th 
mo., 1692. Complaimng of the province 
being unable to choose a Deputy Governor. 
65.00. 

A. 1. (signature cut oflf), 3 pages, 4to. Lon- 
don, 15th, 7th mo.j 1693. Referring to the 
division of the province and to Lloycrs petu- 
lance. Not published. 55.00. 
A. 1. s., 3 pages, large folio. Bristol, 5th, 9th 
mo., 1695. To A. Cook and others. Not 
published. 90.00. 

L. signed (with auto, postscript of 12 lines), 
2 pages, folio. London, 8th, 2d mo., 1704. 
Speaking of indifference of people in the 
province to the Government. 45.00. 

Pennsylvania. Orig. contract of Soc. of Frank- 
fort Land Co., executed Nov. 12, 1686, 4 
pages, folio. One of the earliest documents 
relating to est. of Germantown One of three 
known copies, and only one bearing signa- 
ture of Pastorius. 260.00. He, M 8. 
Orig. translation of same in English, folio, 3 
pages. Like preceding lot, was Pastorius's 
own copy. 90.00. He, M 8. 

Poe, Edgar Allen. He, M 9. 
Eureka, original cloth. New York, 1848. 
25.00. 

Eureka, original cloth, New York, 1848, an- 
notated by Poe. 50.00. 
The Moral for Authors, original paper covers, 
New York, 1849. 20.00. 
Autograph letter to Dr. Chivers, 1842, 2 
pages. 85.00. 

Poe, Neilson, cousin of E. A., autograph letter 
to Griswold, describing last days of E. A. P., 
1849. 30.00. 

Power of attorney by Mrs. Clemm, Poe's 
mother-in-law, folio, 1849. 35.00. 
Original manuscript of The Bells, 3 pages. 
2,100.00. 

Original manuscript poem. For Annie, 1 page. 
425.00. 

Original manuscript of unpublished poem, 
Elizabeth, 1 page. 275.00. 



Original manuscript, acrostic on Elizabeth, 1 
, page. 75.00. 

Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Poems. 

Baltimore, 1820 (1829), presentation copy, 

annotated by Poe. Tlus copy was used by 

the printer in setting up the edition of 1829. 

1,825.00. 

Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, original 

cloth, New York, 1838. 20.00. 

The Raven, and Other Poems, Wiley & Put- 
nam's Library, first edition of "Raven" in 

book form, New York, 1845. 85.00. 

Poems, with Essay by A. Lang, limited edi- 
tion. London, 1881. 25.00. 

Tales of the Grote8(]ue and Arabesque, first 

edition, with lines in the autograph of the 

author inserted in the first volume, 2 vols., 

Phila., 1840. 390.00. A, A 14. 

Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vol- 
umes, Philadelphia, 1840. 320.00. 

Tales, original paper wrappings. New York, 

1845. 90.00. 
Proud, Robert. MSS. He, M 8. 

Orig. MS. of his history of Pennsylvania, 6 

vols., folio. 65.00. 

Orig. MS. Another draft of the history, 6 

vols., folio. 125.00. 

Another draft. 8 vols., folio. 85.00. 

Orig. MS. of "A View of the Province of 

Pennsylvania Between 1760-1770." 50.00. 

Sketch map of Pennsvlvania. 21.00. 

Auto. MS. of various nistorical papers. 40.00. 

Ori^. autograph letter book containing copies 

of his letters on historical events. From 1770 

to 1812. Never published. 260.00. 
Raphael. Document, giving specifications for 

the building of St. Peter's at Rome, signed by 

Raphael. 400.00. A, M 2. 

Document, order for the payment of fifty 

ducats to the painter, with Raphael's receipt, 

dated 1516. 140.00. A, M 2. 
Rush, Benjamin— Auto, letter, signed, 3 pages, 

4to, Nov. 1, 1779. To Col. Morgan. 30.00. 

He, M 8. 
Sargent, Winthrop (editor), "The Loyalist 

Poetry of the Revolution," Phil., 1857. 48.00. 

He, M 9. 
Shakespeare — First American edition, 8 vols., 

calf, Philadelphia, 1795-96. 200.00. He,M9. 
Shakespeare. 

Second folio, T. Cotes for R. Hawkins, 1632. 

£850. S, M24. 

Third folio. 1664. £570. S, M 24. 

Third folio, dated 1663. £510. S, M 7. 

Fourth folio. 1685. £123. S, M 24. 

Oxford reprint of the First Folio. £8, 10. 

Ho, M 9. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Plates by Blake. 

£110. S, M24. 
Shellev, P. B. Proposals for an association of 

Philanthropists, and a Declaration of Rights. 

1812. £530. S, M24. 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS, 

A 

SERIES OF POEMS, 

ORIGINAL 

AWD 

TRANSLJTEDy 



By GEORGE GORDON, LORD BTRON, 

A MINOR. 



Mnr ap fjn iaaX' eum fdoirt rt wkh* 

Homer. Uiad» 10. 
Vircinibus poerisque Canto. 

HOIIACS. 

He whistled as he went for want of thought. 

Datdbv* 



Hf ••!■ 



Printed and sold by 8. and J. RiDOl; 

0OL6 also by B. CROSBY AND CO STATIOBBR's COURT; 
LOBCMAN, BURST, REES, AND ORME, PATERNOSTER* 

row;f. and c. rivinoton» st. faults church- 
yard i AND J, llAWMAHy IB TBBrOVIiTAra 
XONDON. 

1807, 



Origrinal Edition. From the Collection of Daniel F. Appleton. 
Sold at the rooms of John Anderson, Jr., for $50.00. 
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Shelley, P. B.— History of a Six Weeks* Tour, 

London, 1817. 34.00. He, M 9. 

Queen Mab. 1813. £166. S, M 24. 

Queen Mab, original boards uncut, London, 

1821. 25.00. He, M9. 

Adonais, paper covers, uncut, Cambridge, 

1829. 40.00. He, M9. 

Adonais. First edition. Pisa, 1821. 410.00. 

A. A 14. 

Alastor. First edition. London, 1816. 

225.00. A, A 14. 
Spence, Joseph, A. Parallel, presentation copy. 

Strawberry HUl, 1758. 50.00. He, M 9. 
Stevenson, K. L., Child's Garden of Verses, 

original cloth, uncut, London, 1885. 17.00. 

He, M 9. 
Stowe, H. B., Uncle Tom*s Cabin, 2 volumes, 

original cloth, Boston, 1852. 40.00. He,M9. 
Swift, Jonathan, Gulliver's Travels, 2 vols., 

London, 1726. 70.00. He, M 9. 
Smith, Samuel, The History of the Province of 

Pennsylvania. Original MS. , 5 folio volumes, 

never published. 290.00. He, M 9. 
Stuart, Gilbert— Letter, signed, Phila., Maj 9, 

1795. Accepting election to American 

Academy. Rare specimen. 43.00. He, M 9. 
Smollett, Tobias G. Humphrey Clinker. First 

ed., 2 vols., uncut, 1771. £70. S, M 24. 
Southey, Robert. Joan of Arc. Coleridge's 

annotated copy, 1796. £19. S, A 21. 
Seaman Sale catalogue. The first English 

book-duction catalogue. £3, 3. Ho, M 9. 
Thomson, James— The Seasons, first American 

edition. Philadelphia, 1777. 40.00. He,M9. 
Tennyson, Alfred and Charles. Poems by Two 

Brothers. First edition. London, 1827. 

180.00. A, A 14. 
Tennyson, Alfred. Poems. 2 vols. 1842. 

£26. Ho, M29. 
Topsell, Edward. Foure footed beasts. 1607. 

£11. Ho, M9. 
Vale Press. He, M 9. 

The Dial, Nos. 2, 4 and 5. 27.50. 

The Queen of the Fishes, vellum, London, 

1894. 55.00. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese, boards, uncut, 

London, 1897. 32.00. 
Verard, A. Horse and Usum Sarum. Paris, 

16th century. £132. S, M 6. 
Waller, Edmund. Poems. 1645. £14, 10. 

S, M8. 



Walton, Izask. The Angler. First ed., con- 
temporary morocco. 1653. £405. S,M24. 

Washington autographs. He, M 9. 
L. s., folio. Headquarters, New York, Sept. 
8, 1776. To Ab. Yates, Jun., Esq. Refers to 
removing bells from New York to Newark. 
110.00. 

L. s., Mt. Vernon, March 13, 1787. To Chas. 
Willson Peale, who painted first portrait of 
Washington. 85.00. 

A. 1. s., Mt. Vernon, 10th June, 1799. To 
Pres. Bank of Pennsylvania. 75.00. 
A. 1. s., Mt. Vernon, 14th July, 1799. To 
Samuel Fox. 95.00. 

A. 1. s., Mt. Vernon, July 28, 1799. To 
Samuel Fox. 70.00. 

Whittier, J. G. History of Haverhill, Mass. 
boards, uncut, Haverhill, 1832. 25.00. 
He, M 9. 

Moll Pitcher. First edition, half morocco, 
uncut. Bierstadt's copy, with his book-plate. 
Boston, 1832. 285.90. A, A 14. 
Moll Pitcher, original wrapper, Philadelphia, 
1840, second edition. 60.00. He, M 9. 
Snowbound, 16mo., cloth, . Boston, 1866, 
presentation copy. He, M 9. 
The SupematuraJismof New England, origin- 
al wrapper uncut. New York, 1847. 22.00. 
He, M 9. 

Original manuscript of poem, 1 page. 20.00. 
He, M 9. 

Whittier, J. G. Original MS. of poem written 
for the Commemorative Observances upon the 
Death of Charles Sumner, Boston, 1874. 
78.00. L, A7. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. First 
edition, 1855. 75.00. L, A 7. 
Same (record price). 80.00. A, A 17. 

White, Gilbert. Natural history of Selborne. 
1789. £10. S, M7. 

Winslow. Hjrpocrasie unmasked. 1646. £53. 
S, M6. 

Wordsworth, W., Lyrical Ballads, 2 vols., 
orig. boards, uncut, London, 1800. 75.00. 
He, M 9. 

The River Duddon, original boards, uncut, 
London, 1820. 22.00. He, M 9. 
Songs of Three Centuries. First edition, with 
inserted letters from Lucy Larcom and Whit- 
tier. Boston, 1876. 67.50. A, A 14. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION 



A book which cannot but interest you, and which is available 
only in a limited Number of Copies. 

j» jft j» 

Victor Hugo Paltsits has just finished the Editional work on 
•*A DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE AND CITY OF NEW 
YORK/' BY REV. JOHN MILLER, first written in 1695, the 
original manuscript of which is now in the British Museum and 
has been stanscribed in loco. The plans and sketches which have 
been reproduced in facsimile, are of infinite contemporary value, 
and Mr. Paltsits supplies the first authentic sketch of the man 
together with an invaluable description of the surroundings of 
the period. 

j» ji ji 

The volume is about ready and was originally announced as 
being in an edition of 250 numbered copies and 15 on Japanese 
vellum. Since first advertised our advance orders have taken all 
available numbers including those on vellum, hence we have in- 
creased the edition to 400 copies and subscriptions will be enter- 
ed as received. 

ANTIQUE BOARDS, UNCUT. OCTAVO, 136 PAGES, 
$2.00 NET, POSTAGE .06 



THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A RARE ART BOOK 



The Ancient Halls of the 
City Guilds 

Drawn in Lithography by 
THOS. R. WAY 

With some account of the History of 

the Companies, by 

PHILLIP NORMAN, F. S. A. 

Large 4to. $10.00 net. Edition limit- 
ed to 100 copies for America. 

A list of the names of subscribers in advance of pub- 
lication will be printed at the end of the volume. The 
list closes July 15. 

Write for descriptive circular and specimen illustra- 
tion. 

Other hooks by the same artist, uniform in style: — 

RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON SUBURBS NORTH OF 

THE THAMES. 
RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON UPON THE BANKS OF 

THE THAMES AND IN THE SUBURBS SOUTH 

OF THE RIVER. 
ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICHMOND, KEW, 

TWICKENHAM, PETERSHAM, AND MORT- 

LAKE. 
ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 



John Lane 



THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 



New York 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Literary Collector 
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H. JACKEL & CO 

Art Bookbinders 



SPECIALTIES : 

LEVANT 

MOROCCO 

and fine 

CALF BINDINGS 

SOLANDER 

«m1 

SLIP CASES 

CLEANING 

MENDING 

GUARDING 

•ad 

INLAYING 




No. 8i FOURTH AVENUE 



*Phone 
2734 

18th St. ^^'"'' '^^^^^^ Street, New York City 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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GEORGE D. SMITH 

/. BOOKSELLER /. 

Tel. 1915R Broad 50 NEW STREET, NEW YORK 

jl jl jl 

Has just issued an interesting Catalogue, of Autograph Letters, Documents, MSS., &c. 
A copy will be sent gratis on application. 

Later he will publish a Catalogue of miscellaneous books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, this for the asking. 

Jk Jk Jk 



Catalogue of Rare and Scarce Books 



Acts passed at a Congress of the 
United States of America, begun and 
held at the City of New York, on Wed- 
nesday the 4th of March in the year 
1789. 8vo, sheep, New York. Hodge, 
Allen and Campbell, 1789. 15.00 

"The Acts passed at the First Session of the 
First Congress of the U. S. with New Hamp- 
shire,.. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, etc., which Eleven States respect- 
ivel}' ratified the Constitution of government 
for the U. S. proposed by the Federal Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1778." Very rare. 

PRINTED ON VELLUM. 

A*Kempis, Thomas. Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. Engraved frontispiece, 
12mo, olive levant, gilt top, uncut. 
London, 1881. 35.00 

One of six copies printed on vellum. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. From 
Ponkapog to Pesth. 12mo, new, half 
light blue calf gilt, gilt top, uncut, 
Boston, 1883. 5.00 

First edition. Choice copy. 

Continued On 



Allingham, William. Poems. 16mo, 
cloth, uncut. London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1850. 15.00 

The poet Whittier's copy, with inscription on 
half title: "To John G. Whittier, Escj., with 
the Author's Compliments," and with the 
Whittier Library Label. 

Austin, Alfred, Poet Laureate. 
Russia before Europe. Small 8vo, 
original printed wrappers. London, 
1876. 8.00 

First edition. Very scarce. 

Austin, Alfred. A Vindication of, 
Lord Byron. 12mo, original printed 
wrappers, uncut. London, 1869. 

10.00 

First edition. Extremely scarce. 

Art. L'Art Impressioniste d'apres 
la collection priv^de M.DurandRuel. 
par Georges Lecomte. Illustrated 
with 36 choice etchings, dry points, 
and text illustrations. Small 4to,* 
parchment wrappers, uncut. 1892. 

3.50 

Limited edition. Scarce. ; 

Following Page 
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American Revolution. The pictor- 
ial Field Book of the Revolution. By 
Benson J. Lossing. With several hun- 
dred spirited illustrations and colored 
frontispiece. 2 vols, tall 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1851. 10.00 

American Revolution. Le Specta- 
teur Am^ricain. Ou Remarques G^n- 
^ralessur rAm^riqueSeptentrionale et 
sur la Republique des Treize Etats- 
Unis. Suivi de Recherches philoso- 
phiques sur le D^ouverte du Nouveau 

Monde. ParM.Jh. M Fine 

folding map of the 13 states. 8vo, 
half green morocco. A Amsterdam, 
1784. 7.50 

Rare. Fine copy. 

Bancroft, George. Poems. 12mo, 
hew full light blue levant, tooled back, 
inside borders, original covers bound 
in, uncut, by Stikeman. Cambridge, 
1823. 50.00 

First edition. Extremely rare, the author 
having destroyed and suppressed most of the 
copies printed. Inserted in an autograph let- 
ter from Bancroft to Mr. Winthrop regarding 
his literary work. 

Baring-Gould, S. The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols, 8vo, new half brown levant, gilt 
tops, uncut. London, Rivingtons, 
1869. 7.00 

First edition. Very scarce. 

Burton, Henry. Wayside Songs of 
the Inner and the Outer Life. 16mo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges. London, 1894. 

10.00 

From Whit tier's library. With inscription on 
fly-leaf, "To John Greenleaf Whittier, the Poet 
and Friend of Humanity. With Sincere Re- 
spects of the Author. Sep. 24-, 1894." 

GEORGE 

BOOKSELLER 



CiESARS, The. Sommario delle Vite 
degr Imperatori Romani, cavato dall 
Historic Antiche et Modeme. Illus- 
trated with 305 curious portraits of 
the Roman Emperors from Julius Cae- 
sar to Rudolph II., 1576. 8vo, paper 
boards. In Siena, 1619. 7.50 

Scarce and curious. 

Carroll, Lewis. Life and Letters 
of Lewis Carroll. By Stuart Dodgson 
Collingwood. With portraits and 
numerous caricature illustrations, 
12mo, cloth extra. London, 1899. 

3.25 

Contains a twelve-page bibliography of Lewis 
Carroll's writings. Choice copy. 

Catullus : with the Pervigilium 
Veneris. Edited by S. G. Owen and 
illustrated with beautiful full page de- 
signs by J. R. Weguelin. Small 4to, 
cloth, uncut. London, Lawrence and 
Bullen. 6.00 

Japan paper copy of which only 110 were 
printed. 

**clarinda's*' copy. 

Chambers, Robert. Poems. Thin 
8vo, boards, uncut. Edinburgh, 
printed foi* private circulation, 1835. 

15.00 

Ex trcmely rare. Only 1 50 copies having been 
printed. Has inscription on fly leaf, *'Mrs. 
M'Lehose, with the warmest regards of the 
author. Edinburgh, Oct. 15, 1835." 

Chocolate. Francisci Maria? Car- 
dinalis Brancatii, de Chocolatis potu 
diatribe. Curious allegorical frontis- 
piece. Thin 4to, original vellum. 
Rome, 1664. 10.00 

One of the earliest and rarest works on the 
subject. 



D. SMITH 

50 NEW 



STREET 



NEW YORK 
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Books for Sale by 

THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO., 

305 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 

Napoleon — Ireland's Life of Napoleon, illustrated with 32 most beautiful plates, (4 engraved 
titles, 28 4to size, folded,) etched in aquatint by G. Cruikshank. Colored. First edition. 
4 vols., 8vo., half calf. London. J. Cumberland, n. d. 1828. $150.00 

Franklin Imprint. Collection of the Works of Thomas Chalkley in two parts. A Journal or 
Historical Account of the Life, Travels .... of Thomas Chalkley. Small thick 4ta. 
Philadelphia. Printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall. 1749. $25.00 

EvERARD, John, D. D. Gospel Treasures. Small thick 4to. London. Printed in 1652, and 
now reprinted in German town by Christopher Sowar. 1759. $20.00 

Browning, Robt. Bell and Pomegranates. 6 parts, Part 5 being the second edition. 8vo., 
one half morocco. London. Moxon, 1841-44. $50.00 



CHAS. L' ENFANT 

Sole Patentee of 

American 
Patent Flexible 
Book Binding 

A Revolution in the Art of 
Bookbinding Jt J* jIt 

43 East 20th Street 

Between Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York 

Telephone 1545-18th St. 




This Stvle of Binding is Durable, Strong, Beautiful, and Opens Perfectly Flat 
can be folded back or rolled up without the slightest injury 



It 



The flexibility is per- 
manent, thus excelling all other so-called flexible bindings. Art Binding in Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, Music, Library, Poems and Padded Work A Specialty. 
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ROMEIKE'S 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
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JOHANN GUTENBERG AND THE INVENTION 

OF PRINTING. 

BY KARL DZIATSKO, 
Translated from the German by E» F. KUNZ* 



^T^ O minimize differences of time and 
-*" space, to harmonize contraries 
which nature has created, to replace 
bodily work with mental work, in short 
to fill up the gaps and discrepancies 
which stand in man's way, that is the 
meaning of progress, that progress 
which comes with every new inventioa 
A hastening and a deepening of the 
progress of culture is the necessary ef- 
fect of every important invention. One 
of the most significant of such inven- 
tions was that of the art of printing. 
If thinking is the gift that raises man 
above all other creatures and if talking 
is thinking aloud, writing might be 
characterized as thinking made perma- 
nent and printing as manifolded think- 
ing. It is no longer necessary, how- 
ever, in this day and age, to point out 
the value or the advantages of printing. 



Not as Pallas Athene sprang from 
the head of Zeus, fully armed and fully 
developed, did the art come into life, al- 
though a glance at the so-called 42-line 
Bible, the oldest printed book to which 
we can assign a definite date, might lead 
one to suppose so. Not only in the nar- 
rower sense, that is, in the use of mov- 
able letters, was the art preceded by a 
long series of trials, but the invention as 
a whole, as are all similar inventions, 
was one of progressive development. 

The idea of a firm plate, with letters 
or pictures raised, but of even height, 
from which, after inking, impressions 
could be made on some soft material 
that would receive the fresh color, was 
not unknown to the ancients. In Egypt 
cotton stuff was thus printed; stamped 
impressions on the back of papyrus doc- 
uments of the first and second centuries. 
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A.D., have also been found in that 
country. They bear the name and 
image of the Roman Caesar of the tinxe 
and served, no doubt, as attestation of 
the documents. In the Middle Ages the 
use of printed patterns on cloth, hang- 
ings, and similar stuff was not uncom- 
mon. R. Forrer of Strassburg has 
made a fine collection of such pieces, 
many of which can be definitely dated, 
and has published numerous interesting 
samples in his work entitled Cloth 
Printing in Byzantine, Roman, Gothic 
and Later Art Periods ( 1894) . Among 
the Arabs such printing can be traced 
to the sixth and seventh centuries, A.D., 
even short texts in stone printing, of an 
early date, are found among their docu- 
ments, but the art was not yet known 
to the Occident. The Crusades, how- 
ever their political ends may have 
failed, gave a lasting impetus, aside 
from other advantages they brought to 
the western world, to the industrial arts 
of Europe. For printing playing cards, 
with holy pictures on the obverse side, 
wood plates were used, stone and metal 
being also employed at times. This 
method of printing produced, in the so- 
called block-books whose plates were 
cut from wooden blocks, the form and 
general appearance of ordinary books 
of the time. Although these block- 
books may be considered, in one sense, 
forerunners of t3rpographic printing in 
that they indicated the need of some fit 
substitute for manuscript duplication, in 
technique, on the other hand, they are 



not to be considered. Certain details, 
such, for example, as the different meth- 
ods of arranging pages in plate and in 
typographic printing, point to the fact 
that real book printing was not derived 
immediately from models of the block- 
book. That the latter was found inade^ 
quate to the needs for which it was de- 
vised is plain. Only the one text carved 
on the plate could be reproduced; cor- 
rections and changes were impossible; 
damage to any one part of the plate ne- 
cessitated the making of a new one; 
compared with the work of caligraphers 
of the time the appearance was not 
pleasing ; larger works which might not 
sell very fast, could not be considered in 
connection with this method, on account 
of the long time necessary for carving 
the plates and on account of the imcer- 
tainty of the book's selling qualities. 

So the spirit of invention must turn 
in some other direction; single letters 
must be produced so that they could be 
used over and over in various combina- 
tions and these must at the same time be 
made durable enough to stand the re- 
peated use. It is just this that consti- 
tutes the essence of typography, that the 
printing plates are composed of single 
letter elements, within a closed form, 
which after the printing may again be 
taken apart. The height of the types 
must of course be absolutely even, oth- 
erwise the resulting impression will be 
uneven; the other dimensions, the so- 
called coin height and breadth, must 
also be exactly proportioned, so that 
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there may be no interstices between the 
letters, causing looseness in the joints. 

It is of course conceivable that each 
letter might be cut, of exact propor- 
tions, out of some metal not too hard. 
Perhaps the first attempts were made 
along this line. But such a method, 
with the great number of letters neces- 
sary for the simultaneous printing of 
several pages — for two folio pages no 
less than 10,000 letters would be need- 
ed — ^would have been altogether too 
tedious and too circumstantial, involv- 
ing an amount of labor and expense 
which would hardly have compensated 
for the saving in manuscript work. 
Moreover, with the great number of let- 
ters thus carved the evenness and 
beauty of the work must have suffered. 
So imperfect an invention would not 
have survived. A further, last step was 
necessary, that of type founding. Now 
the letters must be cut but once, but this 
time with minutest care, in some hard 
metal (steel) and in relief, these model 
forms (punches or patrices) were 
pressed and beaten into a soft ipetal to 
obtain the matrices, and the latter then 
served as molds for casting the letters 
themselves. That the letters in the old- 
est prints were cast is to be seen from 
the likeness in its various repetitions of 
each particular letter form. There is 
reference, moreover, in documents deal- 
ing with early printing, to ponzoni (and 
patronae) also to mattes (and formae). 

While, as has been suggested, the 
ideas and models for our art were not 



derived from wood carving, there were 
other branches of industry, known to 
have reached a high plane of develop- 
ment in the first half, or, more exactly, 
in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century, which might have served as 
models : besides the art of stamp-cutting 
in general, those of coin-stamping and 
bell-founding. We know that the pro- 
cess of coin-making in those times in- 
volved the cutting of punches, out of 
steel, with raised design, that these 
punches were driven into metal to ob- 
tain matrices with depressed pattern, 
and that the latter were then employed 
for fixing the design on the coin, — in 
this case by pressure, and not by cast- 
ing. From the history of bell-founding 
we also know that long before the in- 
vention of typography, as far back as 
the end of the thirteenth century, in- 
scriptions were made on bells by means 
of single letter punches that were 
pressed into the soft clay crown of the 
bell, and later by means of carved de- 
signs that were pressed into wax. 

That it is not mere conjecture that 
associates the technique of typography 
with that of coin-stamping is to be read 
from various indications. The same 
technical expressions ( Patronen and 
Punzen) are common to both crafts and 
in typography they are used from the 
very beginning. Moreover, we know, 
from well-accredited sources, that in the 
year 1458 (Oct. 4) the French King, 
Charles VII., on receiving news of the 
Mainz invention, commissioned his di- 
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rector of coinage to send a skilled 
person to that city, who was secretly to 
inquire out the methods of the new art. 
What he had therefore learned about 
the invention before was associated 
with the art of coin-stamping. 

Our discussion so far has been some- 
what anticipative, no mention having 
been made as yet of the inventor of the 
art. Claims for any other name than 
that of Johann Gutenberg as the in- 
ventor of t5rpography have proved un- 
tenable. The twenty or more cities and 
persons that have at various times come 
up for the honor of the invention are no 
longer to be considered. As soon as 
one began to consider their claims ser- 
iously they dissolved as mists. Even 
the Dutch theory, whose defenders were 
the most persistent of them all, now 
finds hardly a single representative even 
in Holland itself. 

As has been the case with distin- 
guished men of former times, so it is 
with Johann Gutenberg; we know real- 
ly nothing of his youth. The invention 
reached its advanced stages only in his 
maturer years, not, indeed, until he was 
approaching old age. Though the at- 
tention and curiosity of many persons 
was no doubt directed toward him, the 
idea of gathering information about his 
youth, his education and training, 
which would now be of the greatest in- 
terest to us, evidently occurred to no 
one of his own time nor in the time im- 
mediately following. Autobiographies 
were not the fashion in those days, nor 



would Gutenberg have been as likely as 
other men to think of one, for while he 
devoted himself to the means of rapidly 
disseminating literature, he was himself 
not given to literature, in spite of his 
active intellect. Even the year of his 
birth has not been definitely established, 
and of his immediate relations, especial- 
ly his parents, we know very little in- 
deed. We have encouraging prospects, 
however, of obtaining more intimate 
knowledge of his family and race from 
the archival studies which liave lately 
been pursued by Dr. Arthur Wyss, Dr. 
G. Freiherr Schenk zu Schweinsberg, 
and Dr. Velke. Herr Schenk had the 
great kindness to give me some of the 
results of his researches, so that I may 
here make use of them. 

Johann Gutenberg, usually called in 
documents of his younger years, Henne, 
Henle, Henchin, belonged to the Mainz 
patrician stock of Gensfieisch, the fam- 
ily taking its name from a house of that 
city. In a document of the year 1294 
the name occurs for the first time as 
that of a deceased Herbord, named 
Gensfieisch. More clearly outlind is 
the person of one Friele Gensfieisch, 
who played a prominent part in strug- 
gles between the nobility and the bur- 
gher class and in 1332 waspunished wife 
outlawry and heavy fine by Emperor 
Ludwig for participating in the destruc- 
tion of several chapter houses. He was 
the ancestor of our Johann Gutenberg 
whose father bore the name — a favorite 
in this family— of Friele. He is sup- 
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posed to have died in 1419; at any rate 
he was dead in 1427-28. In 1386 he 
married Else, daughter of Citizen Wer- 
ner Wyrich in Mainz. The additional 
name of Gutenberg, which was also 
originally the name of a house, and 
which later remained as a surname, de- 
scended from the paternal and not, as 
was formerly supposed, from the ma- 
ternal side. Prom this tmion sprang 
three children, Friele, Else and our Jo- 
hann. Johann was bom, according to 
the opinion of Herr Schenk, Director 
of Archives, at the earliest in 1394 and 
at the latest in 1399, being about seven 
years younger than his brother Friele. 
In the third decennium of the fifteenth 
century he left Mainz on account of po- 
litical difficulties, presumably as zealous 
supporter of the nobility, obtaining the 
privilege of return only in 1430 through 
the reconciliation brought about by 
Conrad III. of Mainz. Probably the 
"not native Henchin zu Gutenberg" so- 
journed at this time in Strassburg. In 
the latter city a certain Friele Guten- 
berg of Mainz, presumably the brother 
of Johann, had received payment of a 
sum of money from the city council. 
This is to be judged from early reports 
of the family in Strassburg. But how 
long Johann Gutenberg had already 
been there and whether he betook him- 
self immediately from Mainz to this up- 
per Rhenish city, this we are unable to 
prove. In the latter city he remained 
some time. With the Strassburg au- 
thorities he lived harmoniously, but 



with the Mainz council he quarreled on 
account of certain neglected annuities 
which the mother city owed him — ^prob- 
ably since his going away — ^payment of 
which was refused even after the recon- 
ciliation, probably to induce him to re- 
turn. His energetic proceeding in 1434, 
when he had the town secretary of 
Mainz, Nikolaus, who happened to be in 
Strassburg, imprisoned on account of 
this debt of three hundred and ten 
Rhenish gulden, releasing the man only 
to please the city of Strassburg, finally 
brought it about that a life rent of 
twelve gulden annually was paid to him 
by the city of Mainz. 

As early as this and presumably even 
earlier he displayed a vigorous many- 
sided industrial activity. Whence came 
the incentives and how and where he 
passed his apprenticeship remains un- 
known to us. Perhaps it was during 
his youthful days in Mainz. There he 
may have learned, since the old families 
possessed the right of coinage, the art 
of coin-stamping and have gained taste 
and understanding for technical pur- 
suits. In Strassburg he appears soon 
after 1434 as skilled industrial artist, 
eagerly sought out by people who 
wished, through money and labor, to 
become partners in his undertakings. 
The legal reports of a suit brought 
against him by one Jurgen Dritzehn 
give us insight into some of his pro- 
ceedings. These were made pub- 
lic in the last century but are no longer 
extant; a part of them was burned in 
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1870 during* the siege of Strassburg ; 
their genuineness is however not to be 
doubted. According to these reports 
Gutenberg had made contracts first with 
one, later with three other men, among 
them a certain Andreas Dritzehn, in 
the year 1438, for certain goods which 
were to be sold at a church festival, to 
be held, as they thought, in 1439, at 
Aachen. Mention is made of stone-pol- 
ishing and mirror-making. When it 
turned out that the pilgrimage in ques- 
tion, which occurred every seven years 
and brought immense throngs of peo- 
ple to Aachen, would not take place im- 
til 1440, Andreas Dritzehn and his 
associate Heilman sought out Johann 
Gutenberg in the monastery of St. Ar- 
bogast (near Strassburg) where he 
lived and remarked that there were oth- 
er arts pursued by him and kept secret 
heretofore from them. They therefore 
importuned him most urgently that he 
conceal none of all the arts that he 
knew, from them, but that he teach 
them all he knew. Gutenberg there- 
upon made a new contract with them 
for five years, by which, on the pay- 
ment of a considerable sum, they were 
to become his partners in an undertak- 
ing for which they should each bear ex- 
pense and labor besides. In case one of 
the partners should die before the ex- 
piration of the five years, his heirs 
should receive 100 gulden. Tools and 
finished or unfinished work should how- 
ever belong to the surviving partners, 
so that no one else might learn the man- 



ner of work. This work was carried 
on very secretly, was very expensive 
and seemed to have a great future. 
When Andreas Dritzehn, who had 
staked his little fortune on the enter- 
prise, died before the end of 1438 and 
before anything had been realized on 
the venture, his two brothers came for- 
ward and demanded to be made part- 
ners in place of the dead brother; and 
as Gutenberg insisted on his arrange- 
ment, the matter ended in a suit, in 
1439, between Gutenberg and the broth- 
er Jurgen. 

The records of this suit are the old- 
est monuments of an activity by Guten- 
berg which seems to have been that of 
printing with types. There is repeated 
mention of a press in the house of An- 
dreas Dritzehn, which consisted of four 
pieces, and after Dritzehn's death was 
to be immediately taken apart, so that it 
should not be known what it was. The 
press with the two "Wirbeln" should 
also be opened, so that the pieces would 
fall apart The "snytzd gezug*' 
(chipped or carved bits) which was 
fotmd in Andreas Dritzehn's house 
makes one think involuntarily of a mass 
of loose letters, whose purpose the peo- 
ple of the time were quite tmfamiliar 
with; there is moreover mention of 
"large and small books" and of "the 
press." The secrecy in which Dritzehn 
had kept his art, and the great profits 
which he had promised himself from it, 
had excited the neighborhood so that 
the press had disappeared when Guten- 
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berg's messengers came to get it. Dr. 
Karl Schorbach of Strassburg had the 
good fortune to come upon a record, ac* 
cording to which many precious stones 
were found in 1441 in the possession of 
one Agnes Stosser, which had original- 
ly belonged to Andreas Dritzehn. They 
immediately suggest the stone-polishing 
which Dritzehn had learned from Gu- 
tenberg. 

The connection of this Gutenbergian 
activity, of whose financial success we 
know nothing whatever, with the art 
of t5rpography, seems the more probable 
from the fact that a few years later 
(1444) a certain German Bohemian 
named Waldvogel, from Prague, sold 
alphabets, of Hebrew letters even, in 
Avignon and taught, for pay, the art 
of "artificial writing," exacting prom- 
ises of strictest secrecy from his pupils. 
These were probably matrices which 
Waldvogel had obtained in Strassburg 
or which he made, as he needed them, 
from punches. The year of his appear- 
ance in Avignon is the same as that in 
which Gutenberg left Strassburg. No 
doubt reports of the new art had 
reached the public some time before 
(since 1439). At any rate it may have 
been from some connection with these 
facts that an old tradition claims 1440 
as the year for the invention of print- 
ing. 

• The Strassburg documents give us an 
interesting view of the manner in which 
Gutenberg pursued his craft and asso- 
ciated himself with others for his under- 



takings. The insight is valuable be- 
cause Gutenberg's later relation with 
Johann Fust rested on a similar basis. 
When others wished to become his 
partners in a certain work, Gutenberg 
received them on the pa)mient of an en- 
trance fee, which was a compensation 
for his technical knowledge and skill; 
they were moreover obliged to share in 
the expenses and the labor of the pro- 
ject, receiving in return a certain part 
of the gains. Gutenberg himself seems 
to have devoted his time to the manage- 
ment of the whole, to the making and 
repairing of tools and to the business 
part of the work. The Strassburg part- 
ners, inferior men of course, seem to 
have had implicit confidence in him. 
Personally he stood quite apart from 
them. He sought but did not obtain 
admission to the burghers' guilds; with- 
out becoming a citizen of the town, he 
found entrance, however, to the patri- 
cian fellowship of the "Constofler." At 
length, in the beginning of 1444 he is 
mentioned as member of the gold- 
smiths' society, that is, of a guild. This 
was probably because the guilds in 
Strassburg, as in other towns, insisted 
on having all those who plied a craft, 
members of one of them, and because 
Gutenberg's craft seemed more like that 
of a goldsmith than anything else. Lat- 
er, in some of the other towns, printers 
were taken into the guilds of scribes, 
punch-cutters, etc. 

Whether or not Gutenberg was mar- 
ried in Strassburg is uncertain. Ac- 
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cording to a manuscript record no long- 
er extant, suit was brought against 
him, in 1437, by Anna von der Isemen 
Thure, a lady of patrician family, for 
breach of promise, and according to an- 
other record, no longer extant, a certain 
Ennel Gutenberg, perhaps an adopted 
daughter, paid a wine tax for him. It 
is certain that, from 1443 on, he paid 
tax for two persons; but it appears, 
furthermore, as Dr. Schorbach has 
shown, that Ennel "zur yserin ture" 
was not married at that time nor in lat- 
er years. 

Gutenberg was not in easy circum- 
stances toward the close of his Strass- 
burg stay. This fact and the threaten- 
ing war with the Armagnacs in 1444, 
which forced the inhabitants to great 
sacrifices and deprived them of every 
prospect of success in industrial under- 
takings, may have led Gutenberg to 
leave Strassburg. From March, 1444, 
his name is no longer found in records 
of the town. 

We have no trace of him until 1448 
when he again appears in his native 
city of Mainz. Where he passed the 
intervening time is not known. Type 
printing must have been sufficiently de- 
veloped by this time so that Gutenberg 
could think of employing it for larger 
works that would bring corresponding- 
ly large returns. By showing samples 
and illustrating the practicability of his 
method he could surely have found cap- 
italists who would venture considerable 
sums for procuring printing apparatus 



and defraying the further expenses of 
some large printed work. In the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century free capital 
and the spirit of venture in business 
were by no means rare in the rich 
towns of the middle Rhine. These 
towns were thriving business centres 
and could be counted on as good mar- 
kets for the disposal of expensive 
works that might find but few buyers 
in the printing town itself, on accotmt 
of the high price and the learned con- 
tents of the work. 

That blood relationship, which in 
those days formed a stronger tie than 
it does now, was of considerable advan- 
tage to Gutenberg, is seen in various 
business affairs in which relatives 
proved kind to him. Gutenberg first 
entered into an arrangement, "for the 
making of books," with a man in 
Mainz, one who was led into the part- 
nership by no ties or considerations of 
kinship, however, but solely by the 
prospect of gain. This man was Jo- 
hann Fust, five or ten years younger 
than Gutenberg, of a well-to-do and re- 
spected burgher family that had been 
established in the town for some time 
and that pursued, in its various 
branches, a variety of burgher trades. 
One brother was a goldsmith and was 
burgomaster of Mainz in the fateful 
year of 1462. The contract between 
Gutenberg and Fust was made in the 
beginning of the year 1450 or the end 
of 1449 and was probably for the print- 
ing of the 42-line Bible. They certain- 
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ly must have planned a large work, 
judging from the great expense that 
they seem to have had in view from the 
very beginning, and they were indeed 
printing at this Bible until about the 
year 1455. There is a copy in Freiburg 
which in 1456 was entirely rubricated, 
bound and marked with date-inscrip- 
tion. Fust was first of all to pay Gu- 
tenberg eight hundred Rhenish gulden 
in the shape of a loan, not a fonds 
perdu, as was later done in Strassburg 
— in return for which Gutenberg 
agreed to set up the apparatus, which 
would serve Fust as security for his 
capital. Fust agreed, orally, not to de- 
mand interest at six per cent. During 
the printing — no doubt until the com- 
pletion of the apparatus — ^he was more- 
over to pay three hundred gulden cash, 
annually, and to bear the expenses for 
wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, 
ink, etc., in short for everything that 
was necessary for printing. What pro- 
portion of the profits he was to get we 
do not know. If they wished, later, 
that is, after the printing was done, to 
dissolve partnership, Gutenberg was to 
pay back the 800 borrowed gulden and 
keep the apparatus. Dissolution seems 
to have occurred in 1454; but the bill 
that Fust presented ran quite other- 
wise than the agreement: besides the 
original capital, and two hundred and 
fifty gulden interest, he demanded an- 
other eight hundred gulden, which he 
had lent his partner, when the first 
loan had proved insufficient, and again 



one hundred and forty gulden interest 
— still at six per cent. — ^and thirty-six 
gulden compound interest, 2026 gulden 
in all. Gutenberg did not pay and a 
suit followed, not only on account of 
the money but also because of other 
complaints which Fust made. In the 
document that has come down to us 
the demand for the money is the first 
article in the complaint. The verdict of 
the court was that Gutenberg was to 
pay the first eight hundred gulden, with 
interest, and for the other claims which 
he refused he was to make out an ac- 
count of all the money received by him 
from Fust and paid out for the work 
in question. This, it seems, Gutenberg 
did not do, and failed to appear on the 
date set for trial — sending a deputy in 
his stead — while Fust appeared, and 
going before the notary Ulrich von 
Helmasperger, waged his law by oath 
and witnesses. The record of this pro- 
ceeding of the 6th of November, 1455, 
known as the "Helmasperger instru- 
ment," in which the whole affair is re- 
counted with delightful minuteness, but 
unfortunately only in its financial as- 
pect, is extant in an original copy, now 
to be found in the Royal University 
Library at Goettingen. The reckoning 
of the interest permits us to draw con- 
clusions as to the date when the capital 
was paid — ^not quite five and one-fifth 
years for the first and not quite three 
years for the second payment — ^and so 
as to the beginning of the partnership; 
the reckoning of compound inters , 
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which of course could be demanded 
only after Fust had called in the simple 
interest and received none — ^though in 
the first place he had agreed orally to 
demand no interest — ^permits conclu- 
sions on the date when the quarrel was 
made public. We are brought thus to 
the middle of the year 1454. 

Various things are conceivable that 
may have given Fust cause for com- 
plaint, without regard to fact that Gu- 
tenberg was considered, in his Strass- 
burg days, one hard to deal with. The 
most probable cause was that Guten- 
berg started rival projects, to obtain 
further gains from his invention, les- 
sening thereby the returns of the Gu- 
tenberg-Fust enterprise. First of all 
the 36-line Bible suggests itself, which 
Gutenberg at that time began to print 
in partnership with Albert Pfister ; fur- 
thermore, there were the letters of in- 
dulgence of 1454-1455. It is probable, 
too, that Gutenberg, as soon as he saw 
Fust's pocket at his command made his 
plans so thorough, so inclusive and so 
expensive that the financial results of 
the work proved less favorable than the 
two, especially Fust, had hoped. 

The outcome of the suit, although 
we have no direct knowledge on the 
subject, was undoubtedly an unfortu- 
nate one for Gutenberg. Even the ap- 
peal to a higher court, if he made any 
effort in this direction, would result 
only in postponement, and not in any 
change in his favor. He certainly could 
not pay the whole sum, with its contin- 



ually growing interest, even if the sale 
of the Bible was bringing in funds. It 
is therefore not surprising to find the 
type material of the 42-line Bible later 
in the possession of his opponent's firm 
and to learn that Gutenberg, banning 
with the year 1458, was in very pinched 
circumstances. That a second printing 
establishment (beside the Gutenberg- 
Fust press), probably that of Guten- 
berg and Pfister, was in operation in 
Mainz in 1454, has already been men- 
tioned. The printing of the 36-Une 
Bible and one of the two editions of the 
letters of indulgence are to be ascribed 
to this latter press. The type of the 
second, the so-called Pfister Bible, is 
larger and more pleasing than that of 
the real Gutenberg Bible, and it is for 
this reason perhaps that it seems hand- 
somer as a whole; but the material of 
the type was softer and the letters soon 
lost their sharp outlines. The first 
Bible, moreover, aside from the closer 
setting, shows richer equipment and 
more careful preparation; in the text, 
even, except for small portions in the 
beginning, the second Bible is only a re- 
print of the first. Both show but one 
style of script, such as was in use for 
missals, at the time, and is still (there- 
fore the name "missal-t3rpe") ; space 
was left for the initial letters to be put 
in later by hand. Black-letter writing 
was also used in early printing, as seen 
in the letters of indulgence of 1454- 
1455. This, later, became the common 
text-type — it was economical in space 
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— ^missal-type being used with it for 
making single words or lines more 
prominent The above-mentioned Al- 
brecht Pfister continued to print, from 
about 1458 on, in Bamberg, working 
with the worn type of the 36-line Bible. 
Several older prints of the same style 
go back to older prints of the same 
style as the "Mahnung der Christenheit 
wider die Durken" (printed at the end 
of 1454), the first book printed in 
German language. 

The worst harm that befell Guten- 
berg as a result of his quarrel with 
Fust, was, that the latter became a ri- 
val against whom he could no longer 
hold out. The secret of the new art 
was betrayed, and Johann Fust had 
found in Peter Schoeffer, who later be- 
came his son-in-law, a man who could 
not only grasp Gutenberg's ideas very 
readily but could carry them on a step 
further. In connection with Fust he 
now directed the technical, while Fust, 
who had large means at his command, 
took charge of the financial side of the 
business. As early as 1457 appeared 
their first joint work, with entirely 
new, beautiful type of double size, the 
Psalter, another work intended for sale 
among the clergy. In the subscription 
the two printers set forth the secret of 
the new art in clear words, thereby es- 
caping the charge of using other men's 
intellectual property for themselves 
alone. Gutenberg succeeded but once 
more in obtaining money from any one 
for the establishment of a printery. 



this time from the respected jurist and 
theologian, Dr. Conrad Homery. In 
this shop was printed, in 1460, aside 
from various small works, the Catho- 
licon of Johannes de Balbis, a great al- 
phabetical encyclopaedia of the middle 
ages (in Latin, of course), in whose 
famous subscription either the inventor 
himself, or his associate, Dr. Homery, 
thus writes of the new art : "With the 
support of the Most High, who often 
reveals to little ones what he conceals 
from the wise, and at whose command 
the tongues of babes grow eloquent, 
this excellent book, the Catholicon, was 
printed and completed in the year of the 
Lord's incarnation 1460, in Mainz, the 
good city of the illustrious German peo- 
ple whom it pleased God's grace to dis- 
tinguish and glorify above other na- 
tions of the earth, by this great enlight- 
enment of spirit and free gift, — ^with- 
out help of reed, stylus or pen, but 
through the wonderful conformity and 
proper relation of punches and forms. 
(This is followed by four unimportant 
hexameters in praise of the triune God 
and the Virgin Mary.) Thanks be to 
God!" 

With the completion of this work 
Gutenberg's creative power and spirit 
of enterprise were exhausted; old age, 
too, was upon him, after a vicissitudi- 
nous life of fatiguing, strenuous work, 
bold planning, ceaseless striving, bitter 
disappointments and heavy cares. The 
great work to which he had devoted 
his life he saw completed but he him- 
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self was without material gains from 
his invention. The rival printery of 
Fust and Schoeffer, on the other hand, 
advanced with mighty strides, nor did 
any competitor of any account, in lat- 
er years, when, after the death of Fust, 
Peter Schoeffer continued the business 
alone, ever gain a foothold in Mainz. 
Of Gutenberg's works there was but 
one more, an unimportant print, ap- 
pearing in the year 1462, — sl bull of in- 
dulgence of Pope Pius II., printed with 
the Catholicon t3rpe. In the violent 
quarrel which divided thie city of Mainz 
into two camps, one being that of the 
deposed Archbishop and Elector Dieth- 
er von Isenburg, the other that of the 
new dignitary Graf Adolf von Nassau, 
Pius II. sided with the latter, so we 
may safely conclude that Gutenberg, 
too, was in the faction of Adolf von 
Nassau. Besides, the patrician families 
of Mainz with whom Gutenberg had 
always been identified, had united, as a 
whole, with Nassau. 

The sad catastrophe that befell 
Mainz on the taking of the city, Oc- 
tober 28, 1462, by Adolf von Nassau, 
putting an end even to John Fust's 
productions for a number of years, had 
the bad consequence for Gutenberg of 
making it impossible for his kinsmen, 
even, to help him, in the general dis- 
tress. It was certainly more than an 
honor to him, it was release from bit- 
ter distress, to receive from the Elector, 
January 18, 1465, an appointment as 
beneficiary of the court, for the "pleas- 



ant and willing services which the dear, 
faithful Johann Gutenberg had done 
him and his bishopric." It was speci- 
fied that these benefits were to be for 
his own personal use and not for that 
of his creditors. It is possible Guten- 
berg established himself entirely at the 
Elector's court in Eltvil. 

But Gutenberg enjoyed but a short 
time the ease and quiet that came to 
the evening of his life. In the ban- 
ning of 1468, perhaps even at the end 
of 1467, he died and was interred in 
the Franciscan Church of Mainz. The 
printing apparatus that was left in his 
personal property is expressly designat- 
ed as belonging to Dr. Homery; there- 
fore it was most probably that with 
which the Catholicon was printed. 

Of the private life of the inventor, of 
his character and attributes, in short, 
of his personality in the narrower 
sense, we know even less in Mainz 
times than we do of his life in Strass- 
biu-g. According to reliable tradition 
he lived in the "Haus zum Algesheim- 
er" (later a "Burse" of the Mainz Uni- 
versity) near Christopher Church. The 
only pictures of him belong to a period 
more than a hundred years after his 
death. The oldest is a wood-cut of 
1578; a quite different one is foimd in 
A. Thevet's Pourtraits et vies des hom- 
ines illustres, etc. Paris, 1584. The 
authenticity of the first has not been 
proved, the second one is very likely a 
product of the imagination. 

Gutenberg's name and fame spread 
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quickly throughout Germany and 
neighboring lands. Toward the end 
of the fifteenth century and later, more 
or less successful attempts sprang up 
at establishing some other person as 
the inventor of printing and casting a 
shadow over Gutenberg's name. But 
any success in this direction has been 
but transitory. With rapid and irre- 
sistible strides Gutenberg's art pursued 
its triumphant course through all the 
enlightened lands of the earth. To fol- 
low that course from stage to stage 
would lead us beyond the purposes of 
this personal article. But undoubted- 
ly, very soon soon after the appearance 
of the first printed works, men were 
astonished, and even alarmed to see the 
growing number of books on sll sides ; 
to find knowledge that had formerly 
been confined within the narrow circles 



of adepts, becoming common posses- 
sion of the many; to note how certain 
views and ideas that in other days had 
spread but slowly or had withered in 
the bud, now quickly took root and 
bore seed. It was hardly five or six de- 
cades before the new art was etablished 
in all the larger cities of cultured lands ; 
its products became regular articles of 
commerce between one town and an- 
other and between one country and an- 
other, became, in fact, the most im 
portant means of culture and of inter- 
course for young and old, high and 
low, rich and poor. That the art was 
the cause of only good results every- 
where and under all circumstances no 
one will venture to assert; but surely 
it may be said in this connection, if in 
any case, that he who hath struck the 
wound is able and ready to heal it. 
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BY ARNOLD LETHWIDGE. 



r\ LD and careful bibliographers are 
^^^ glad to see the increased interest 
in the study of books that is being man- 
ifested in the United States. Book- 
clubs all over the country are picking 
out special lines of research, and are re- 
printing, compiling, and unearthing 
material with much show of interest. 
Bibliographies can be depended on to 
find a market, collectors and libraries 
furnishing an ever-larger public to 
which they appeal. 

One large bibliographical society has 
already lived and prospered for three 
or four years. Others are forming, and 
a National American Bibliographical 
Society is a thing of the not distant fu- 
ture. Bibliographers who have been 
doing indep«ident, isolated work are 
drawing nearer together, and co-opera- 
tive work under the guidance of the 
Library of Congress, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, American Library Association, or 
the prospective American Bibliograph- 
ical Society, will surely be the order of 
to-morrow. 

The reverse side of this highly satis- 
factory outlook for American bibliog- 
raphy has been suggested to me by a 
printed card that has for some time 
been lying on my desk and causing me 



an occasional scowl of irritation. It is 
issued by a certain prosperous Brown- 
ing Society, and is headed "Announce- 
ment and Bibliography of the Season 
of 1903-1904." Anything labelled 
"Bibliography," I take as grist for my 
mill, so on receipt of this, I gave it re- 
spectful attention. Surely a society 
capable of understanding Browning 
and of composing Lyrics, Threnodies, 
Sonnets and Ballads, as the members 
of this society are expected to do next 
winter, should be able easily to grasp 
the idea of a real Bibliography ; and to 
issue a bibliography of the Augustan 
Period of English Literature, which 
the society will study in addition to 
its Browning and its original competi- 
tive compositions, — ^to issue such a bib- 
liography is a very worthy accomplish- 
ment for a local literary club. So mus- 
ing, I turned my gaze on the bibliog- 
raphy. Here is a list of five works 
which "bear on the subject and are 
recommended to be read ;" a history, a 
novel, a book of essays, one of lectures, 
one of biographies. The titles are giv- 
en, the author's name, two in full, two 
with familiar brevity. 

There follows a list of "other co-rel- 
ative works," thirteen in number, with 
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the same brevity. Author's names 
sometimes first, sometimes last; some- 
times in full, sometimes the surname 
only. Individual essays sometimes re- 
ferred to the title of the collection, oth- 
er times not. In an added note, the 
name of the publisher of "handy edi- 
tions of many of the above books," and 
a suggestion as to where "others may 
be found." Of only one book is the 
publisher definitely named. 

Any person sending this list to a 
book-shop must leave much to the good 
nature of the bookseller in locating one 
or two of the essays mentioned, and 
more to his judgment in the selection of 
suitable editions. In short, far from 
being a bibliography it is not even a 
working author-and-title list. Perhaps 
it is all that can be desired for the use 
of the club, though that seems not quite 
probable. If it is, I have no quarrel 
with the list. It is the title that tries 
my patience. Were it an isolated case, 
it would only cause a smile. But it is 
one of the too infrequent exhibitions of 
carelessness or ignorance that cause the 
bibliographer to discount the apparent 
progress of his pet study. The popular 
definition of Bibliography seems to be 
simply "a list of books." The word 
Catalogue is similarly defined. 

But in order to be a real bibliog- 
raphy, this "list of books" must identify 
each volume so carefully that it and no 
other can be understood by the descrip- 
tion. 

Author's name and title do not de- 



scribe a book, either for the purposes 
of a catalogue or of a bibliography. 
But many persons and associations in- 
sist on applying these terms loosely to 
author and title lists, and by so doing 
make themselves just a little bit ridicu- 
lous. In a public library, on asking for 
a certain book, I am referred to the 
"catalogue." This I find to be a card 
list of the books, arranged by their au- 
thors, and titles. But this book that I 
want — ^this history of the United 
States, let us say — ^is the author's last 
edition, taking in the Spanish war, or 
the old first, stopping with the time of 
Cleveland? There is no date on the 
card, author and title only. "If you 
wish to know, you may consult the 
book." But the book is out! "You 
may have it reserved when it returns." 
But if it is the old one, I have no use 
for it. I must search elsewhere. And 
I find that the reason for the omission 
of this necessary information is that 
the careless and ignorant "average 
reader," in spite of instruction, will 
confuse the date, and the place, and the 
other bibliographical abbreviations, 
with the arbitrary numerical symbol 
which indicates the location of the book 
in the library. He will call for "N. Y. 
1901" instead of "973-B32"; for 
"241P.D. n.d." instead of "824-Sh27a." 
And as, by perfectly logical reasoning, 
a library is much more needed by the 
unlearned than by the learned, the "cat- 
alogue" is compiled as a negative aid 
to the ignorant, not as a positive aid to 
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the student This attitude on the part 
of the library is not my affair, and my 
complaint is focused on the wilful, de- 
liberate use of the label "Catalogue," 
which points out the case containing 
this anything but catalogue. It should 
read "This is an author-and-title book 
list. It does not pretend to be a cata- 
logue." 

A certain English magazine has 
been printing sketches of modem popu- 
lar writers, each with a "Bibliography 
of His Published Works." My favor- 
ite young poet is there. I see a title 
that is strange to me. This must be 
one of his earlier books — ^an example 
of his Juvenilia, or, perchance, his 
"Puerilia," as Lang prefers it. Who 
published it and when ? Or was it only 
printed privately, a little edition hard 
to find? A Bibliography should tell 
me. Not so this little list. Then 
call it what it is, "A List of the Titles 
of His Published Works." 

I am not going into the deeper dis- 
mays that have arisen in my soul at 
perusal of several more pretentious 
bibliographical works I have lately 
seen— difficult problems that should be 
entirely left alone if not done with all 
the thoroughness and intellectuality pos- 
sible. They are very poor bibliog- 
raphies, but they at least comply with 
the letter of the word. I have my quar- 
rel with them, but it is quite another 
quarrel. 

My present plaint is only of those 
persons who seize upon the good, schol- 



arly word with its pure Greek pedigree 
and its tangible, technical meaning, and 
apply it to any list of books that they 
may choose to tie together with the 
feeblest string. There is much the 
same difference between any of these 
lists I have mentioned and a true bib- 
liography or catalogue, as there is be- 
tween a directory and a biographical 
dictionary. 

Scholarly and thoughtful librarians 
and bibliographers are doing their best 
to make the reader and the student un- 
derstand the invaluable assistance bib- 
liography can give him at every step in 
his search for information. Other 
agencies, such as I have pointed out, 
are doing their worst to depreciate bib- 
liography in the student's eyes, giving 
him their own sjiam bibliographies to 
perplex him and waste his time, and 
causing him to judge all bibliographies 
and catalogues by these. 

If the student will once get from the 
dictionary a few definitions to apply as 
tests to the "bibliographical aids" of- 
fered him, he can soon judge a little of 
their usefulness. 

Let it be understood, first, that as 
applied to books, "catalogue" and "bib- 
liography" may be synonymous terms. 
The catalogue is always of a collection 
that actually exists or has existed, as 
a collection. It may be a permanent 
library, may be loaned for exhibition by 
a hundred individuals, may be gathered 
only to be disposed by sale. But it is, 
or has been, a composite whole. And 
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It is more than a list, says the Century 
Dictionary, for while a list is a "mert 
enumeration of individual articles," a 
catalogue "supposes some description, 
with the names in a certain order." 
This "certain order" may be chronology 
ical or alphabetical, arranged by sub- 
jects, authors, or titles. If the books 
in the catalogued collection fully repre- 
sent a particular subject, if they art 
the complete editions of a particular au- 
thor, are all the product of a certain 
place, a particular printer, a period of 
time, then the catalogue becomes a bib- 
liography. 

The bibliography, on the other hand, 
may be a collection of titles, with the 
identifying information, of books no 
two of which have ever been, or may 
ever be, in the same place. If they 
treat of the same subject, were written 
by the same author, printed by the 
same printer, produced in the same 
period, or have any other material or 
mental tie, their titles, brought together 
and properly described, form a bibliog< 
raphy. 

The description then is the necessary 
feature. In a catalogue, the book de- 
scribed is the individual copy held by 
the cataloguer, examined and de- 
scribed. The description tells the char- 
acteristics of the whole edition, then 
points out any defects or peculiarities 
of the copy at hand. 

The bibliographer may also person- 
ally examine his book. It is doubly im- 
portant that he distinguish between the 



characteristics of the edition and the 
peculiarities of the copy. Of rare books 
which he cannot see in person, he must 
accept the descriptions of others. Just 
so must others accept his descriptions. 

This is not (I must label my own 
work plainly, as an example to those I 
am scolding) this is not a manual of 
bibliography. It is an attempt to point 
out the difference between a bibliog- 
raphy and a list of books. It ought to 
be quite superfluous. The examples I 
have given show that it is not. The 
question whether a bibliography is good 
or bad has only entered in through a 
side door, unasked. Putting aside all 
question of merit, it comes down to 
this, that no list of books is a catalogue 
or a bibliography unless it arranges its 
entries in some specified order; unless 
it tells where the book was published, 
when it was published, whether it is 
later than a first edition. And in case 
author, place, or date of publication is 
omitted, it must indicate that the omis- 
sion occurs in the book, and is not a!T 
oversight of the compiler. It should 
give a great deal of other information, 
both concerning the form and make-up 
of the volume, and the history of its 
publication. If confined to one author 
or work, the scope of the details broad- 
ens, perhaps to cover all editions. 
There is no limit to the extent of the 
bibliographical description, but there is 
certainly a minimum. That minimum 
should be the date and place of publica- 
tion, though a stretching of the point 
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might, I suppose, apply the term to list 
of authors, titles, and dates. The pur- 
pose of the list must decide the fulness 
of it, but it is better, and just as easy, 
to put in superfluous data than to omit 
any useful information. An item may 
be of no use in twelve cases, invalu- 
able in the thirteenth. 

I hope some one who does not al- 
ready know all these things will read 
this growl. I hope he will suppress a 
book-list with an overgrown label that 



he thought was ready for the printer, 
and go back to all his books for the 
dates, publishers, places, illustrations, 
bindings, size, pages, editions, all the 
things that tell what the book is and 
what it is not. That he will never 
again disturb my tranquility by pub- 
lishing a book-list when a bibliography 
is called for; and that he will cease to 
use a large label when a small one bet- 
ter tells the truth. 



On Reading Count LutzoVs History of Boheniia* 
By Arthur Upson. 



Not without feelings strangely kin to fear 
I turn the studious chapters of this book. 
War, constitutions, rites, decrees uplook — 

Twelve centuries* growing — from these pages clear: 

Combat for faith, for home, for all most dear, 
Vast inward necessary struggles shook 
The national mind until Bohemia took, 

Distinct, mature, her individual sphere. 

Then, lo, as if some slighted occult force 
Unrecognized with any temple shrine 
Far in her sacred structure sudden woke, 

Convulsions seized her; and the unnatural course 
Of something wronged, revengeful yet divine, 
Left her stunned, prostrate 'mid her ruin's smoke. 
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TT is one of the most delightful ave- 



1 



nues of intellectual pursuit. The 



rustle of leaves is always in the air. It 
is a drowsy, dreamy sound, or it quick- 
ens, with the mood, the hour, or the 
fellowship. The soft yellow leaves 
curve back as they fall with a sweet 
air as of a staying caress. Gently each 
is lapped up by other already reposing. 
The faint whirr of each falling leaf 
adds its breath to the murmured chorus 
of the shades of past and passing years. 

Out in the middle of the road, where 
the soil is new, the insistent crackle of 
fresh leaves rattles like musketry 
against the moan made by the soft 
yellow leaves gently falling. 

And withal it is a pleasant avenue to 
travel. Let your luggage be an open 
mind and a tender heart and you may 
wander long and far, and need no other. 

It is the road of the bibliographer. 

"We claim as the first requisite for 
the novice in that most appreciative of 
vocations, bibliography, the faculty of 
enjoyment. A dyspeptic bibliographer 
is an anomaly. We have instances of 
dyspeptic historians, theologians, phi- 
losophers, and pedagogues, but a true 
bibliographer, like a true artist, is at- 
tuned to the very refinement of epi- 



cureanism. A worker at bibliography 
is but as a stone mason, his work may 
stand by virtue of sheer material force, 
but live and be it cannot, for it lacks 
the vital quality. The writer remem- 
bers having read, many years ago, an 
essay on the ethics of drinking wine. 
It was appropriately written by a for- 
eigner, resident in that state whose soil 
is so generous to the culture of the vine. 
Its tone was absolutely lacking in any 
suggestion either of inebriety or of so- 
briety, its burden was devoid of any 
Omarian symbolism, its language was 
the English of our time, flavored a bit, 
it may be, by the Slavic-Latin origin 
of the writer. Its effect was like that 
of a rhapsody. The wine had ceased 
to be a liquor, — the employment of that 
word even now is distasteful, — but it 
became, instead, a current inspiring the 
most delicious fancies, as strains of mu- 
sic, or the wind in the woods might do. 
You loved the old bottle all embroid- 
ered over with cobwebs, which it was 
sacrilege to disturb, and which was so 
reverently brought in and so tenderly 
manipulated at just such an angle. 
Your sense of plastic grace was coaxed 
into orgies by the contemplation of 
every line and hue of the cup which 
must make harmony with its precious 



*ReTl8ed for Thb Litbrary Collbctor from 
No. 6, June, 1003. 



an article in the New Hampshire Library Bulletin, 
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holding. Then there was the play of 
light upon the wine, and its perfume 
which carried you back to sunny up- 
lands, brown arms, bright eyes, and 
joy, and light, and laughter. And if 
by this time, with yet no drop upon 
your lips, you were not at peace with 
all the world, why then your poor 
dulled spirit was unworthy to partake 
of this gift born of sun and earth. The 
present writer is conscious of no in- 
congruity in this reflection. The born 
bibliographer, not the person who 
achieves bibliography or he who has 
bibliography thrust upon him, — the 
born bibliographer, like the true con- 
noisseur, knows and feels and suffers 
with every bijou in his collection. And 
when he spins you his yarn about the 
ancestry of this or the acquisition of 
that, by a touch here and an indication 
there, he weaves into his tale the his- 
tory of vicissitude arrested for the time 
being by his lingering hand." 

♦ * * * 4( 

"Bibliographic compilation is as rig- 
idly governed by principles capable of 
as clear analysis as are those governing 
prosody or versification, and as con- 
vincing in directness as are those gov- 
erning the production of a technical 
treatise." 

***** 

To reduce the art of the science, or 
the science of the art, or the art and sci- 
ence of bibliography to formulae, is, we 
believe, to engage in an undertaking the 
result of which is essential, as first prin- 



ciple, to the definitive array of con- 
structive bibliography as a calling. 

All those attributes which present 
themselves to the critic of, let us say, 
a creative production, are equally ap- 
plicable to a piece of constructive bib- 
liography. 

In each case the choice of subject 
has been voluntary. It may have been 
suggested or inspired, but, if compul- 
sory, the product will bear all the ear- 
marks of being the work of an artisan 
rather than that of the artist. The 
handling of the subject indicates, in 
each case, the extent of mastery and the 
maturity of conception. The method 
of expression, or style, indicates indi- 
yiduality and assimilation of accumulat- 
ed experience. The acquired attribute 
of technique is as largely superinduced 
by personal taste in constructive bib- 
liography, as it is in creative work. 

The creative moment in constructive 
bibliography is that instant, when, in 
the mind of the producer, the various 
contributory elements are divested of 
retaining influences, and are so entirely 
reaffiliated as to given him the visual im- 
pression of the completed work in all 
its details. At that supreme moment 
the constructive bibliographer is creator 
as truly as is his brother artist. 

In materializing his conception he is 
subject to dictates of various kinds. 
Without assuming undue familiarity 
with such dictates, the contention may, 
however, be subject to agreement, that 
constructive bibliography has, as yet. 
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in America, barely broken its shell. 
Much has been produced and called bib- 
liography, it is admitted. But have we 
recognized precedents? Recognized pre- 
cedents, for instance, for the various 
outward forms of bibliographic compil- 
ation such as the index, the register, the 
calendar ? Or recognized precedents for 
those several subjects which the devel- 
opment of American political life has 
made possible? To cite a few instances, 
colonial prints, manuscripts of frontier 



pioneers, journals and papers of French 
and Spanish governors. 

The distinction between constructive 
bibliography and bibliography pursued 
as a polite amusement will be apparent. 
It is a distinction to force which has, in 
no wise, been the intention of the writ- 
er. It is, moreover, a distinction to in- 
sist upon which would be effort wasted, 
for, it is reasonably certain, the follow- 
ers of either pursuit would not volun- 
tarily relinquish in favor of an ex- 
change. ] 




This particular Bibliographical Let- 
ter is not written from London but 
from Lodore, and truth to tell, were it 
not for one thing, I am afraid that my 
editor might have whistled for it. 

Save when we can connect an old 
book with some incident in its author's 
life, or some tale of a former owner, 
or in still rarer cases with some anec- 
dote as to its printer, Bibliography is 
not a very human hobby, and perhaps 
for this reason most of the good bib- 
liographers I know are willing to lay 
it aside in their holidays and choose 
other things to play with. Here amid 



our English lakes and hills the holiday 
feeling is strong, but then the Editor 
has planted emissaries in every inn and 
on every coach, for whenever I meet an 
American I am reminded of my unwrit- 
ten bibliographical letter, till at last 
conscience and a heavy shower have 
driven me indoors to write it. If I am 
to talk first about the book which has 
most occupied my thoughts during the 
last few weeks I need not travel far 
from Lakeland, for during three cen- 
turies and more the volume I am con- 
cerned with has been preserved at Ap- 
pleby, in the neighboring county of 
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Westmoreland. It is a copy of an edi- 
tion of the Doctrinale of Alexander 
Gallus, a book in Latin verse by which 
hapless boys were once taught the rules 
of prosody, and would be worth but a 
few shillings as a grammaticarcurios- 
ity, only that it happens to have been 
printed by Richard Pynson, and to con- 
tain an earlier date in its colophon than 
any other book of his which has come 
down to us. This does not mean that 
it is necessarily the earliest book of his" 
we have. A Donatus and also a really 
fine book from his press, his edition of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, are both 
of them probably earlier. But neither 
of these bears a date, and as in bibliog- 
raphy, just as much as in any other 
study which is pursued scientifically, we 
must work from the known to the un- 
known, with this Doctrinale, which 
bears the date November, 1492, all fu- 
ture investigation of Pynson's printing 
must take its start. I wonder how 
much the benefactor who is supposed 
to have given the book to Appleby 
Grammar School about the year 1570 
cared about Pynson and his types. A 
casuist might found ingenious argu- 
ments on the superior probability of his 
concern or indifference. For by 1570 
there were Englishmen anxious, not 
only like Archbishop Parker, to save 
what yet survived from the wreckage 
of ancient manuscripts, but also, like 
Humphrey Dyson, to treasure our 
printed antiquities as well. If our Ap- 
pleby benefactor was one of these, if 



he deposited this book in the Grammar 
School library with any thought of its 
being preserved there for the sake of its 
old printing, or even as a specimen of a 
kind of school-book then happily al- 
most, if not quite, gone out of fashion, 
then, whatever legal formalities may 
have been fulfilled, his ghost ought 
righteously upbraid the trustees of the 
School for having parted with the book 
without concerning themselves to see 
that it should continue to be preserved 
in some public institution on these 
grounds. I hardly think, however, that 
any man in his senses would leave a 
grammatical book to a grammar school 
with any idea that it would survive 
there forever as long as three centuries. 
Had the Doctrinale not already been 
out of fashion, it had surely been 
thumbed to destruction within a few 
years at most. The probability is that 
it was thrown in with other books 
which the donor chanced to be giving, 
without any special care in selecting 
them, and if this be so then our casuist 
must own that the Trustees of Appleby 
Grammar School have only fulfilled 
their duty by putting up the book at 
auction to fall to the highest bidder. 
All the same, when such haps occur, 
the custodians of great public libraries 
may reasonably grumble. The book is 
not beautiful, it has no literary inter- 
est, but by virtue of being the earliest 
dated book from Pynson's press it 
clamours for admission to some public 
library where it shall be accessible for 
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all time to students of printing. So 
the public libraries have to bid for it, 
not only against each other, but against 
any amateur who may take a fancy to 
such a possession. This time the ama- 
teurs have been fairly merciful, for the 
book was knocked down to Mr. Quar- 
itch for £320, — a fancy price, of 
course, but not such an extravagant 
fancy price as might easily have been 
attained. Its ultimate destination has 
not yet been announced, but I hope that 
my next letter may contain the news 
that it has found a home which will be 
generally considered a satisfactory one. 
Although annotmced in the sale cata- 
logue as a new discovery, the existence 
of the Pynson Doctrinale has been 
known to students for some three or 
four years, and I may take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my responsi- 
bility for a mistake in the reference to 
it in Mr. Plomer's "Short History of 
English Printing," by which its owner- 
ship was credited to the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. Mr. Plomer 
himself had not seen the book and some 
time before I gave him information of 
it, negotiations had been begun by Mr. 
Gordon Duff for its acquisition by the 
Rylands Library. Of these I had heard, 
but not of their break-down owing to 
the Appleby authorities finding that 
they had not at that time any legal 
right of sale. The mistake is here re- 
corded not only that it may be assigned 
to the true culprit, but also to do what 
is possible to prevent the idea getting 



abroad that there are two extant copies 
of the book. 

I wish that the discovery of this new 
Pynson book might lead to the compila- 
tion of an adequate monograph on that 
great printer, the first who turned out 
really fine work on English soil. But 
to write about Pynson adequately is no 
easy task, and as both Mr. Duff and 
Mr. Proctor, the only two men who are 
obviously fitted to undertake it, have 
their hands full already, there is not 
much chance for the present of such a 
work. Besides having just published 
a translation of an Icelandic Saga, Mr. 
Proctor has in active preparation two 
very important ventures, of both of 
which the first fruits should be visible 
before the end of the year. Of one of 
them, indeed, it may be said that the 
first fruits are already obtainable, since 
the Chiswick Press has for sale at a 
shilling apiece a four-page pamphlet 
showing the capital letters (Majus- 
cules) of the new Greek type, with the 
preparation of which Mr. Proctor has 
been busy ever since he published his 
monograph on Fifteenth Century Greek 
Printing a year or two ago. The low- 
er case of the new fount is based on that 
used in the New Testament of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, an old favourite of 
my own, about which I wrote an article 
in the Century Guild Hobby-Horse now 
many years ago. This type, however, 
has no majuscules, and before anything 
else could be done Mr. Proctor had to 
design a set in harmony with the Com- 
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plutensian lower-case. To show these 
majuscules he has had printed with 
them the already mentioned pamphlet, 
which contains the text of a resolution 
of the Athenian Senate, together with 
a humorous Greek colophon, and a de- 
vice. Almost every student of Greek 
will probably find something to dislike 
in one of two of the letters (which one 
or two being likely to differ in every 
case), but I doubt whether anyone will 
find the fount as a whole otherwise 
than striking and beautiful. The forth- 
coming number of the Burlington Mag- 
azine will contain, I believe, a page 
showing both the lower case and the 
majuscules, and this will soon be fol- 
lowed by a list of the books to be 
printed, the first of which is already at 
press. 

Mr. Proctor's second task is a con- 
tinuation of his list of the Early Print- 
ed Books at the British Museum, the 
first installment covering those printed 
in Germany between 1500 and 1520. 
Students of early books all over the 
world know by this time that Mr. Proc- 
tor's list of the books printed down to 
the close of the fifteenth century forms 



by far the best nucleus we possess for 
a detailed history of printing during 
that period, and in pushing his plough 
another twenty years forward, Mr. 
Proctor is not only occupying a field 
which since the time of Panzer has 
been left almost entirely untilled, but 
is tilling it himself with even more vig- 
our than he displayed in his earlier 
work. His new book will contain much 
information about the border pieces 
and initial letters used by the different 
printers and also a large number of 
facsimiles of representative sixteenth 
century types grouped according to 
their characteristic features. 

I had hoped before this letter went 
off to have seen a completed copy of the 
first volume of Mr. Arber's reprint of 
the Term Catalogues, but it is still in 
the hands of the binders. The Doves 
Press Bible (volume one) is as fine a 
book as I anticipated, but I think the 
absence of paragraph-breaks makes the 
pages a little monotonous. There have 
been numerous booksales, but none of 
especial interest. Buyers of incunabula 
should get Mr. Quaritch's new cata- 
logue, which is full of good things. 




BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO^ 

REPORT OF MEETING AT NIAGARA FALLS. 



[We invite all collectors and bibliographers 
who are interested in the formation of an Amer- 
ican Bibliographical Society to read this report, 
and express their opinions in our Query and 
Comment page.— Ed. Literary Collector.] 

A regular meeting of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of Chicago was held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the afternoon of Wednesday June 
22nd, to consider the question of an American 
Bibliographical Society. 

The President, Mr. A. G. S. Josephson, 
addressed the society as follows : 

For the third time resident and non-resident 
members meet in connection with the annual 
conference of the A. L. A., but while the first of 
these meetings, two years ago, was a purely 
formal gathering, and the second was called 
specially to consider the org^anization of an 
American Bibliographical Society, we meet to- 
day in regular session. The question of form- 
ing an American Society whicn has been before 
us now for two years, will again occupy our 
attention. It seems that the larjE^e number of 
non-resident members of the Chicago society 
shows a wide-spread interest in this country in 
scientific bibliography, and I trust consequently 
that the proposition to form a national — or 
even a continental — organization mieht meet 
with approval. . . I hope to see a definite step 
in that direction taken, before we part. Has 
the time for definite action come yet ? That is 
the question before us. 

We have in the Chicago Society a nucleus to 
a larger organization and this society stands 
ready to lose its individual identity in that of 
the larger body whenever it shall be formally 
organized. We have devoted ourselves nearly 
exclusively to the problems of scientific biblio- 
graphy, or rather to the bibliojgraphy of the 
various sciences— we have so far touched on 
the bibliography of mathematics, physics, 
philosophy, history, English literature, and 
general and national bibliography. But an 
American Bibliographical Society must cover 
the whole field of bibliography. The field is 
large and diversified. It covers not only the 
recording of printed literature, in general, 
national, and special bibliograpies, and the 
method of descri oing individual books, but also 
the history of the book as a manufactured pror 
duct and an object of interest to the collector 
and book-lover. An American Bibliographical 



Society must take especial interest in American 
Bibliography, and the history of printing in 
America. We have many admirable mono- 

fraphs on American bibliographical subjects, 
ut a general history of printing in America 
has not been attempted for nearly a century, 
and the complete bibliography of American 
literature is still wanting. 

The greatest problem before us is that of the 
organization of biblio^aphical work. The 
question of an endowed mstitute for bibliogra- 
phical research will sooner or later become 
actual. The history of the American Regional 
Bureau of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, shows plainly that it is 
only through private enterprise andf in the way 
of private endowments that undertakings of 
purely scientific interest can be attempted in 
this country. 

Great credit is due the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for having stepped in when the whole 
plan of the International Catalogue was in 
danger on account of the refusal of Congress to 
take part in the work together with the other 
leading nations of the world. The vastness of 
this work should not let us forget that it does 
not include one-half even of the literary pro- 
ductions of the day— the historical and philo- 
sophical sciences, belleslettres, art, and indxistry 
being entirely outside its scope, and the liter- 
ature of the past not consideredi. 

It would be the province of an American 
bibliographical society to enlist the active inter- 
est of bibliographers and scholars in this mat- 
ter, and to take the lead in the agitation for the 
founding of a center for bibliographical endea- 
vors in America. 

A paper by Dr. Cyrus Adler on the Inter- 
national Catalog of Scientific Literature was 
then read by Mr. Koch of the Library of 
Congress. 

Dr. Herbert Haviland Field, as guest, gave 
an account of the Concilium Bibliographicum 
founded in Ziirich hj the third International 
Congress of Zoology, in 1895. 

Mr. Wilberforce Bames of the Lenox Library, 
N. Y., made the following report for the Com- 
mittee on the formation of an American Biblio- 
graphical Society : 

At a meeting of the Bibliographical Society 
of Chicago, held in connection with the Annual 
Meeting of the American Library Association, 
at Magnolia, Mass., on the afternoon of Wed- 
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nead&jf June 18, 1902, the following resolution 
was passed: 

RESOLVED. That a committee of three 
be appointed by the chair to draft rules and 
reKtuations for the government of an American 
Builiojg^aphical Society, and to devise a plan 
for raising the necessary funds for carrying out 
the same ; and that the power to act and orga- 
nize such a bibliographical society with local 
branches be entrusted to that committee, it 
being deliberately recorded that all steps taken 
during the current year shall be tentative only, 
with a view to the reconsideration and better 
adaptation of the ends to the means at the next 
meeting of the American Librarv Association, 
and that the committee confer with the proper 
authorities of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Bibliographical Society of Chicago 
to bring about accomplishment of the project. 

The Committee named were as follows : Mr. 
John Thomson, of Philadelphia, Chairman. 
Mr. Wilberforce Eames, of New York. Mr. 
William C. Lane, of Cambridge. Mr. Thomson 
afterwards resigned from the Committee, and 
Mr. Lane was made chairman. As Mr. Lane 
was not able to be present at this meeting, I 
have been requested by him to prepare the fol- 
lowing report for the Committee, which I pre- 
sent now : — 

Report of the Committee. 

The Committee recommends, that in the for- 
mation of a national bibliographical society— 
which might be called the American Bibliogra- 
phical Association— the Chicago Society should 



invite very widely the co-operation of book-col- 
lectors and scholars generally, besides libra- 
rians, in order to give the new society a more 
representative character at the start. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that this 
plan would gain more members than if the 
present socie^ should change its name, merely 
of its own volition, to the more comprehensive 
one. 

The Committee suggests, that in order to 
give the new society a vigorous start, the Chi- 
cago Society ought to have some definite publi- 
cations in hand to propose as the first issues of 
the society. 

It is recommended also that the organization 
of the new soceity be left in the hands of the 
Bibliographical Society of Chicago. 

Respectftilly submitted for 

William C. Lanb, Chairman. 
June 24, 1903. Wilberforce Eames. 

Mr. Austen of Cornell University Library and 
Mr. Finnev of the University of Michigan 
expressed the wish that it would be possible to 
ors^anize a national society, since people out- 
side Chicago could not take an active interest 
in the local society. Dr. Richardson stated 
that in organizing a national society an 
attempt should be made to include book-lovers 
and bibliographers as well as librarians. The 
report of the Committee as gtven was adopted 
and the society adjourned. The papers read at 
the meeting will be published in the year-book 
of the Society. 

Charlbs H. Brown, Secretary. 
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COUBCTCn^ GUIDE 
' TO^THE^MAGAZINfiS 



Unless otherwise specified, references are to the June number. 



AMERICAN AUTHOR. 

The whole June number resolves itself into a 
pamphlet reproduction of William Sloane Ken- 
nedv s Clews to Emerson's Mystic Verse, origi- 
nally printed in Poet-Lore. The paper is a 
series of notes on Emerson's poems, and is in- 
tended as a critical commentary, to be read in 
connection with the poems. An appendix gives 
some miscellaneous notes. 

ARTISTIC BOOK-PLATES. 
This little quarterly, which made one appear- 



ance a year and a half ago, appears again as 
number one of a new series. It prints two 

Sapers of a series on American Designers of 
iook-Plates. The work of Frank Choutean 
Brown is described by Stuart Bartlett. Mr. 
Brown is a Boston architect, who has done 
some good book-plates and designs for music 
covers. Fourteen of his plates are given. 
Haydon Jones, of whom Randolph Cooper 
Lewis writes, is represented by ten ezamptet, 
all of them pictorial, and some of them veir in- 
teresting. Eight loose plates are inaertedi <^ 
producing book-plates oy varioiui demgnen. 
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ATLANTIC. 

There is some interesting Emerson material 
in the June number. Charles W. Eliot's address 
on Emerson as Seer, delivered at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on May 24, cites Emerson's 
ideas and prophetic utterances on education, 
social conoitions, and religion. The Ode by 
Geoxye E. Woodberry, read at the same cele- 
bration, is also printed. In the "Contributor's 
Club," some one records an hour's talk with 
Emerson, in the later days when aphasia had 
hampered his speech but not his intellect nor 
spirit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Dr. Thomas R. Slicer descants on The Book- 
Hunter's State of Mind. He solemnly declares 
that " no one who has the tendency to collect 
books need submit to the description which 
attaches to him either of mania or disease." 

John F. Williams has translated portions of 
the letters of Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 
concerning Garrick and the London Theatres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHE MODERNE. 

The January- April issue contains a contribu- 
tion by H. F. Delaborde, entitled The Oldest 
Catalogue of Registres of the Tr^sor des 
Chartes et de Chancellerie. 

F. Gerbaux has a long article on the history 
of paper-making, entitled La Papeterie de 
Buges en 1794. Buges, in the Loiret, was the 
seat of one of the four factories that furnished 
paper for assignats in the years 1791-1795. 
The most important improvements in the 
methods and materials of the art were made 
by Leorier de Lisle. Documents and statistics 
rdative to the work of the factories are given 
at the close of the article. 

The Chronologic Militaire, published from 
1760 to 1766, by Pinard, clerk ot the Bureau 
of War, is to-dav a work of great rarity. It 
contains detailea biographical notices of all the 
general officers of the French army from its 
origin up to 1762. L. Lecestre gives the first 
installment of an alphabetical table of the 
large work which comprises eight volumes of 
600-700 pajg^es each. The value of Pinard's 
work is heightened by the fact that a great 
part of the documents (in the Depot de la 
Qnerre, from which the author got his material 
are no longer in existence. 

Ch. Enschede of Harlem replies to Otto 
Hupp in regard to the claims which the latter 
makes for the Missale speciale as being the 
oldest Gutenbergian production. Enschede, 
who is himself a type-founder, rejects Hupp's 
theory mainly on technical grounds, from his 
studies of matrices, punches, etc. He agrees 
with Hupp that the missals were printed be- 
fore the Psalter of 1467, but beUeves that the. 
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'type was not the work of Gutenberg but that ' 
of Peter Schoefifer and that its production 
dates to the same period as that of the 42-line 
Bible. 

BOOKMAN (LONDON). 

This is an Emerson number, with papers by 
Walter Lewin and Edward W. Emerson — the 
latter personal and ver^ deliffhtfol. Numerous 
portraits and scenes n'om his home and the 
neighboring country add interest. 

BULLETIN DU BIBLIOPHILE ET DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

In the issue of April 15, R. P. Eugene Griselle 

£lves "diverse particulars of the history of 
yonese printing, especially in the matter of 
counterfeiting." This is in the form of me- 
moirs and letters of the publisher Baritel who 
was an officer in the Society of Booksellers and 
Printers in 1702. The letters refer to many 
infringements of the rules for the regulation of 
the book-trade, passed by Parliament in 1696, 
and indicate a somewhat anarchical state in 
that trade. 

The poetry of Des Barreaux is the subject of 
a bibhon-aphical study by L. Lachevre. Of 
Jacques Yall^, seigneur Des Barreaux, bom 
1599, and known only for his celebrated son- 
net: Grand Dieu! tes jugements sontrempUs 
dequitS, critics and compilers have always 
said that his other poems were lost. Lachevre 
is of the opinion that a number of his poems 
are to be found in some of the collections of 
Popular Poems so much in voeue among 
publishers from 1600 to 1650. Nine anon- 
ymous pieces seem to be those of Des Barreaux, 
and possibly twenty other poems. The writer 
seeks to prove the authorsnip of the latter by 
studying the events of Des Barreaux's life. 
The biography is to be continued in later 
articles. 

Henry Harrisse's defense of Abb^ Prevost is 
continued in this number and Maurice Tour- 
neux writes of the bibliographical jubilee of 
Leopold Delisle. Three fetes have been arrang- 
ed within the last j^ear in honor of the aged 
scholar, the first being for the fiftieth anni- 
versarjr of Delisle* s entry into the Soci^t^ de 
I'Histoire de France, the second a jubilee cele- 
bration of his admission as simple employ^ in 
the department of manuscripts, the third was 
the occasion of presenting to him the first 
copy of the Bibliography of his works, 
compiled by Paul Lacombe. A rood share of 
the honors of the last occasion feu to Lacombe 
for his painstaking work. 

In the Mav number Gustave Macon has a 
Second Supplement to the Santoliana, follow- 
ing Horoy's Santeul Poete de la Cour de 
CnantiUjrand Abb^Nebain's recently completed 
Supplement an Santoliana, Macon presents 
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some unpublished letters of the poet which are 

? reserved in the d^pot d' archives, Chantilly. 
'he letters are concerned with Santeul's poems 
addressed to Prince Cond^ and with a visit 
which he paid the prince in 1684. 

Eugene Griselle publishes another group of 
letters by Baritel relative to the Lyonese book- 
trade in 1702, and Lachevre continues his 
articles on Des Barreaux, dealing with the 
poet's love for the beautiful Marion de L'Orme 
and his dissolute life after losing her. 

Henry Harrisse concludes his study of the 
Abb^ Prevost and F. Meuni^ has another 
installment of his Bibliography of Some Illus- 
trated Almanacs of the XVIII and XIX 
Centuries. 

BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The July number, issued June 15th for the 
benefit of the American Library Association 
conference at Niagara, contains a bibliogjraphy 
of Niagara Falls, by Edith Clarke. It is pre- 
ceded Dy a historical and descriptive preface, 
and contains one hundred and fifty-one entries, 
classified and annotated. 

F. W. Faxon's bibliography of Ephemeral 
Bibelots continues from F to I. 

BULLETIN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

In the double number for March-June are 
several very eood papers. Bibliothecal Rhe- 
toric is the title given by Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse to a charmingly whimsical plea for the 
bibliographer-libranan, which, in an enlarged 
form, we reprint. 

Reuben G. Thwaites recommends earnestly 
that public libraries everywhere should make a 
business of gathering in all local printed mat- 
ter—newspaper files, published reports, mem- 
orial sermons, society year books, catalogues 
of institutions, church publications, programs 
of local concerts. Grand Armv camp-fires, every- 
thing indicative of the life of the town. Libra- 
rians must, beside ministering to the present 
generation, "be as well missionaries unto the 
fiiture." 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

The Finest Hunting Manuscript Extant is 
described by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. This is 
the Gaston Phoebus manuscript, of the Livre 
de Cbasse, written by Froissart's patron. 
Count Gaston de Foix. It is the finest of the 
forty ancient copies of this work, and was 
pillaged from King Francis after the battle of 
Pavia. It and fifteen other copies are now in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

The pictures are shaded black-and-white 
drawings, of which four are very finely repro- 
duced. 



A Newly Discovered Libro di Ricordi of 
Alesso Baldo vinetti in the Spedale di San Paolo, 
at Florence, is the subject of a paper by Her- 
bert P. Home. It is a manuscript record of 
Alesso' s works, which adds many details to 
the knowledge of his works in stained glass, 
two of which are reproduced. 

Early Straffordshire Wares are described by 
R. L. Hobson, with many illustrations from 
examples in the British Museum. 

The Arms Plates of the City Companies of 
London are reproduced with text by W. Hilton 
Nash. Twenty-one plates are given. These 
are fixed in the fronts of buildings, showing the 
cit^ company or individual owner owner of the 
building. 

CENTRALBLATT FUR BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

The June number contains an unusual num- 
ber of articles. 

P. E. Richter writes of the regulations con- 
cerning the placing and cataloguing of church 
libraries in the Kingdom of Saxonv. 

R. Schmertosch von Riesenthal calls atten- 
tion to some of the rare manuscripts and 
incunabula in the Pirna Church Library. A 
notice of the books in this library is to be 
found in Johannis Brentii Biblia Latina of 
1544 by no less a man than Philipp Melanch- 
thon. Many valuable volumes have been lost 
through careless management but there are 
many rare works left. A catalogue of some 
forty manuscripts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (many German, Latin and 
Bohemian prayer-books) and incunabula from 
the earliest snops of Basel, Cologne, Milan, 
Leipzig, Niirnberg, Strassburg and Venice, is 
given. 

The first Luther Bible With Verse Enumera- 
tion is the subject of an article by Eb. Nestle. 
This quarto Bible, printed, as the colophon 
states, in the electoral city of Heidelberg, bv 
Martin Agrikola, in the year 1568, is entitled : 
Bible translated by Martin Lutber, property 
divided off into verses, adorned with concord- 
anceSy summaries, figures and maps. The 
"concordances" refers to mars^nal references of 
parallel passages. Besides being interesting 
tor verse enumeration this print is mentioned 
by Karl Biittinghausen, the Heidelberg theolo- 

§ian, in his work of 1766 on rare books, 
ocuments, letters, etc., as a ''remarkable 
Bible which was published in Heidelberg in 
1586 and does not contain Passage 1 
Joh.V,7." 

Eb. Nestle also contributes a two-page 
criticism of Wilhelm Schmid's catalogue of 
Greek manuscripts contained in the Tm>infi;en 
University Library. The writes gives addi- 
tional data that Schmid ought to have 
included. 
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That the Astronomial Instauratae Mechanioa 
of 1598, printed at Tycho Brahe's own expense 
and presented by him to friends and persons of 
high rank, is not as rare as it was formerly 
supposed to be, is shown in an article on this 
by Leopold Cohn. 

G. Kohfeldt writes of the Liibeck Vicar, 
Conrad Stenhop, a mediaeval illuminator and 
book collector. The Rostock University 
Library contains 29 incunabula whose in- 
scriptions show that their illumination was 
done "per manum Conradi Stenhop perpetui 
vicarii in ecclesia Sancti Petri Lubecensis." As 
twenty-nine volumes would in themselves con- 
stitute a rich collection, in the early decades 
of printings, and as these twenty-nine large 
folios must have been only a part of the 
original collection, it would be gratifying to 
be able to learn something more of this 
scholar and collector who did his own illuminat- 
ing. The only biographical note that has 
come to light is that Conrad Stenhope 
matriculated at the University of Rostock in 
1444. The 29 folios bearing his name are all 
on juridical subjects. Being a vicar, he must 
have taken an interest in theological works ; 
and considering, furthermore, that this col- 
lector was born twentv years before the inven- 
tion of printing and must have possessed 
manuscript works also, we are led to think 
that Stenhop possessed a private library of 
unusual extent. 

Kurt Tautz writes of the methods and 
activity of the German Bureau of International 
Bibliography in Berlin. Thirty regional 
bureaus of the institution are now established 
in as many dififerent countries. Of the inter- 
national catalogue the following volumes 
have appeared: Chemistry (Pt I), Botany 
(Ft I), Physics (Pt I), Physiology (Pt I), 
Mechanics, Meteorology, Bacteriology, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Henry Bunbury, Caricaturist, is written of 
by Herbert Ewart, the paper to be continued. 
Half-tones are given of half a dozen good cari- 
catures. 

E. W. Low describes a collection of English 
pewter, belonging to Mr. Henry Dann, of Brix- 
ton, and consisting of one hundred and ninety- 
two pieces, includiiig practically every article 
that was manufacturea in the metal. 

A Bibliography of the Principle Editions of 
Bryant's Works, I. (1808-1847) is based on the 
coUection of Mr. Henry Cady Sturges, the New 
York collector. 

Governor Bradford's " Breeches " Bible is des- 
cribed by Frances W. Carruth, with two facsi- 
miles. 

DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

The issue of May 2 contains a notice of the 



Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, especially those of theWhish collection, 
belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by M. Wintemitz. Hither- 
to only a short and unsatisfactory list of these 
manuscripts has been available to students, 
who will find Mr. Winternitz's careful and 
copious notes very acceptable. 

Librarian Fritz Milkau reviews F.J. Klee- 
meier's Handbuch der Bibliographic, in the 
issue of April 18. He describes the various 
devices used by the author to make his work 
seem original while in reality the latter has 
merely rearranged the work of other authors. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 

Jans Christofifel le Blon and His Three-Colour 
Prints are the subject of a paper by Dr. Hans 
W. Singer. He gives the most important bio- 
graphical details, an account of Le Blon's pro- 
cess, and enumerates the forty-one colour 
prints from his hand, now known, and other 
conjectured works. In a note, the writer takes 
occasion severely to score the misleading inac- 
curacies of an account of Le Blon in the recent 
publication on Ei^bteentb-Century Colour- 
Prints. The article is well illustrated. 

MITTEILUNGEN DES OESTEREICHIS- 

CHEN VEREINS FUR BIBLIO- 

THEKSWESEN. 

Dr. Anton Hittmair, in the issue of February 
28, which has just appeared, publishes the 
instructions that were issued for the fii^st 
librarian of the Innsbruck University Library 
in 1746, when Empress Maria Therese 
appointed the Notary Anton Roschmann as 
the first librarian. The instrument includes 
instructions for I. Increase of book supply 
by purchase, gift, etc; II. Cataloguing; III. 
Care of books; IV. Treatment of visitors, 
duties of stewardship, reports on condition of 
library, etc. 

Josef Truhlar concludes his catalogue of the 
manuscript cimelia in the University Library of 
Prague. 

An article on book collections and book 
prices of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, in Mahrisch-Triibau, is interesting. Few 
provincial towns of the time showed such a 
general stage of culture and such interest in all 
literary productions as existed in this partic- 
ular region. Every burgher house seems to 
have possessed a well-chosen collection of 
books. Fifty-four catalogues of the years 
1585-1629 have been found in the town 
archives of Triibau. Two such catalogues are 
published, one that of Thoma Grolig, a cloth 
merchant, who died in 1612, the other that of 
Hans Schart, a shoemaker, who died in 1613. 
The latter list contains the price of every book 
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and so permits a comparison with modem 
prices. The writer, taking a Titdbuch and 
Pormnlar as an example, and translating 
the price into wages of the time, compares the 
figures with the modem price for the same 
work, finding that the former price was some- 
what higher than the present value of the 
book. 

Dr. Arthur Goldmann contributes notes on 
the histonr of the Bibliothek des Zisterzien- 
serstiftes ^wettl. 

MONATSHEFTE FUR LITHOGRAPHIE. 

In the April number Dr. Max Osborn has 
an article on Adolf Menzel's lithographic 
work. As far back as the thirties Menzel 
played a prominent role in the doings of the 
art world and he is to-day still at his easel 
from morning till night. He started on his 
career as a uthographer. This phase of his 
work, though characterized by freshness, vigor 
and inventive spirit, is now almost forgotten, 
for he has done nothing in stone for decades. 
The late renaissance of lithography came too 
late for him to begin a^ain with the old me- 
thods. Eleven illustrations, including a por- 
trait of Menzel, accompany the article. 

NEW SHAKESPEAREANA. 

The April-July issue is entirely filled with a 
verbatim report of a debate between Drs. 
Appleton Morgan and J. H. Piatt, on Shake- 
speare and. Bacon : Can They Be Reconciled ? 
It is too lengthy and varied to digest here, con- 
taining arguments on a great number of points, 
conclusive of almost anything. As a "proto- 
col" are printed extracts from two papers in 
the Pall Mall Gazette for January and Febm- 
ary, 1903, by W. H. Mallock, on The Secret 
Symbolism of Pictorial Title- Pages, with a 
dozen reproductions of seventeenth-century 
title-pa^es and enlargements of details. These 
are all mterpreted as pointing out Bacon as 



having "something to do with much of the 
literature of the period other than that passing 
tmder his name, and including something that 
went by the name of Shakespeare.'' 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

A classified list of reference works published 
tr^ the Government in connection with the 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Con^^esses, is com- 
piled by Edith King. The list is partially an- 
notated. There are fifteen entries under the 
headine Bibliography. 

A BiSliography of'^the Louisiana Purchase, 
compiled by EUa F. Corwin, fills seven columns, 
and is classified. 

PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY. 

The issue for June 13 contains a full report of 
the third convention of the American Booksel- 
lers' Association, reprinting the important 
papers and discussions of matters of book-trade 
interest. 

REVUE DES BIBLIOTHEQUES. 

In the issue of October-December L. Barrau- 
Dihigo, in Miscellanea Hispanica, contributes 
matter on: I. The National Librsury of Lis- 
bon. II. Five Cartularies found in the ar- 
chives of the Torre do Tombo. III. Notes on 
some manuscripts of the Library de Porto. 
IV. Additions to the National Library of 
Madrid (section of printing) from 1897-1901. 
Other articles are to follow this first install- 
ment. 

Leon Dorez contributes notes on the life and 
work of Eugene Miintz, who died in October, 
1902. Though known especiallv for his work 
in the history of art, Miintz's biblio^aphical 
studies alone would have assured him of an 
honorable place as a scholar. As Librarian of 
the Kcole des Beaux-Arts he published numer- 
ous studies of the treasures in his library and 
also of those in the Vatican Library. 



In the Boston Transcript for July 1, Mr, 
George H. Sargent gives a list of twenty-two 
modem American magazinelets, supplementing 
the bibliography of Ephemeral bibelots which 
has recently been compiled by Frederick W. 
Faxon and published Dy the Boston Book 
Company. 

The Scott-Thaw Company announce, as an 
October publication, a compilation of Literary 
Book-Plates, collected and described by W. G. 
Bowdoin. The "literary" applies not to the 
character of the plates, but to tne profession of 
their owners. Between two and three hundred 
book-plates, belonging to popular authors, 
living and dead, wSl be reproduced, with des- 
criptive text. The volume will be finely built, 
in a subscription edition of five hundred and 
fifty copies on hand-made paper, and seventy- 
five on Japanese vellum. 

The curators of the Bodleian Library, in 
their annual report, tell of the acquisition of 
some very important Sanskrit manuscripts ; of 
an early signature of Sir Thomas Bodlev, and 
of a curious completion of a fragment already 
in the library. The Bodleian possessed the 
second and third leaves of the Life of S. 
Petronylla^ printed about 1495 by Richard 
Pjmson. By a lucky purchase, it has acquired 
the first and fourth leaves, completing the 
work, which is exceedingly rare, not even the 
British Museum possessing a copy. 

The private collections of the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland have, since his death at Flor- 
ence, become the property of the Pennsylvania 
Museum at Philadelphia. Mr. Leland had 
gathered in a variety of interesting thinjg^, 
including charms, amulets, and old Italian 
wood carvings. The principal treasures, how- 
ever, are rare books, of which Mr. Leland was 
a wise buyer and loving caretaker. He repaired 
or rebound his own books as they neeaed it, 
and in many volumes he inserted a manuscript 
leaf, telling the history of the book, the cir- 
cumstances of its purchase, and some classifica- 
tion of its contents and points of interest. The 
occult sciences are largely represented, astrol- 
ogy, magic,— Schott, Paracelsus, Cornelius 



A^ppa, a varied collection, not large, but 
with many individual books of much interest. 

Dodd, Mead & Company have announced 
the discontinuation of their magazine. The 
Bibliographer. The magazine ran for fifteen 
numbers, having been first issued in January, 
1902, under the editorship of Paul Leicester 
Ford. Since the death ot that accomplished 
bibliographer, it has not been expected to 
survive for long. 

The latest publication of the Hakluyt Society 
(series two, volume ten) is Castenhoso's Portu- 
guese Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541-43. The 
translation is by Mr. R. S. Whiteway. 

Portraitures of Julius Caesar ^ by Frank J. 
Scott, is published by Longmans, Green & 
Company. It is a study of the numerous sup- 
posed portraits of Caesar preserved in the form 
of statues, busts and coins. These portrcuts 
difier so radically as to be almost impossible 
of classification as true or spurious. The sub- 
ject possesses much fascination. 

The Scribners have published Bertram Dob- 
ell's Side Lights on Charles Lamb, in which he 
records many reminiscences of Lamb and his 
friends, and gives the restdts of much research 
in the London Magazine and other periodicals 
which printed unsigned contributions from 
Lamb. Several of these Mr. Dobell thinks he 
has identified, and fortifies his cases with cir- 
cumstantial and internal evidence. 

A new undertaking at Milan is a school for 
Italian booksellers, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Fumagalli. It admits persons 
already in the book business as listeners, other 
persons having a public school education being 
taken as pupils. Both classes pay a tuition 
fee, which is returned at the end ot the term if 
the pupil's attendance has been satisfactory. 
The course includes practical bibliography, 
knowledge of book-trade matters, literary and 
book-trade history, and cataloguing. Pupils 
are examined in these branches at the end of 
the year. The school hold»its sessions, of an 
hour each, on three crvenings in the week. 



The CAR^.vLi:— Froude Controversy. 
To the Editor ot the Literary Collector: 

The review i i y >\xt May number, of the New 
Letters and A!c v. }rials of Jane Walsh Carlyle 
was interesti'i;^, oat the writer had not seen 
Froude's deu: iv, — published in London in 
June of this vear— entitled My Relations with 
Carlyle. Of recent years it has been the 
fashion to abase Mr. Froude and to accuse 
him of grossly misrepresenting the relations of 
the Carlyles. The revival of this abuse, follow- 
ing the appearance of the New Letters and 
memorials mdrcjd the relations of Froude to 
break a long sii • ice and to give to the world 
his side of tlu scorj. I do not intend to dis- 
cuss it, but it. crtainly disposes forever of the 
theory that t'vj " largereaoingand presumably 
thinking public " lias been led by Mrs. Carlyle's 

glayfiil exag^;jr..tion and its own lack of 
umor to ma/(tii y the difficulties of the famous 
pair. The re crcice to a passage in Mrs. 
Carlyle's diai v (suppressed by Froude) where 
she mentions the blue marks which, in a fit of 
passion, her husband had inflicted on her arms, 
IS enough to satisfy me that the theory is with- 
out justification. I may be devoid of a humor- 
ous sense, but I fail to see the fun in wife-beat- 
ing or in amusements of a kindred nature. 
There was good reason for Carlyle's remorse. 
Stockholm, July 4, 1903. A. H. J. 

The Present S^tate of the Book Trade. 

[The followin^v contribution discloses the 
midsummer state of mind of a well-known New 
York dealer in rdre books. — Ed.] 

Mr B. I. B. l,c O'Phyle discourses on the pre- 
sent state of tLe book trade. 

"Phy how d'ye do Mishter Blumenstock ! " 
said Mr. O'Phyle, the well-known Canal Street 
vendor of rare and common articles of liter- 
ature as th'.y met in front of "Slamb's" 
Auction Roo.iis one beautiful day last week. 
"Very poor, pisness vas slow," answered Mr. 
Blumenstock, who has the distinction of being 
the greatest bookseller on the East side. 

"Same here, me frind," said O'Phyle. "The 
fact is there's too many fellers comin' inter this 



most elervatin' perfession, an I fer wan am 
tryin' ter put a shtop ter it. Why, sir," 
exclaimed the Canal street bibliophile as he 
waved his arms excitedly, "'Xcuse me" he 
said as he calmed down somewhat, " but the 
fact is Oi get somepwhat oxcited whin I think 
o' th' injustice an hard luck which has befallen 
th' honest an eddercated bookseller loike me 
and you. Phy, sur, me connection with the 
buk trade goes back two years an it makes me 
riled ter see er lot uv busted acters an bunged 
up lords pickin' up the foinest bargins an 
livin' in grate sthoile. Phy, Abe, d'ye know 
thot wan uv thim play acters out uv a job 
found er copy uv Maud Pitcher wat wuz ritten 
by Longfeller fiir a dime an dishposed uv it fur 
four thousan' dollars. Now,wudaent thot make 
an angel weep?" At this Mr. O'Phyle wiped 
his eyes with a piece of wrapping paper while 
his friend nodded assent. "An' oe jabbers, 
d'ye know," continued Mr. O'Phyle "thot even 
in Boston the chance uv findin' bargins is past. 
Why a year ago a feller picked up a Tamerlin 
on a tin cint shtand fur a nickel and sold it fur 
wan thousan'. Bad cess to him ! " 

After drawinj^ a long breath Mr. O'Phyle 
once more continued. 

"Now, Oi have this to perpose, me frind; Oi 
shall run fur Alderman an me first wurruk in 
th' boord will be ter sign a bill erlimernatin' 
all 'xcept experts from th' ancient an hon'rable 
trade o' buksellin', an be jabbers, no wan will 
ingage in this trade unless he is eddercated up 
ter it an is a natral born citizen uv th* United 
Shtates. Phat d've say ter it, Abe?" "You 
vas right, mein frent," said Blumenstock, "I 
haf mate a lif ' shtudy of dis pisness since I left 
de gloding line nnd I say vonce und fur all, let 
only Amerigan citizens or dose pom in de United 
States encage in dis pisness." 

"Yure th' roight shtufif, me frind," said 
O'Phyle, "Come, lets have a drink!" and the 
saviours of the book trade made a bee line for 
the nearest comer where the beverage invented 
by Gambrinius was dispensed, forgetting all 
about the actors, booksellers and incidentally 
the sale which had just begun at "Slamb's." 

R. N. 
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in the Fall, 1903, a ** Bibliography ** of the volumes printed in the 
Vale types. The following are some titles of which a few copiefs 
may still be had, though the value of them is steadily appreciating; 
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MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

By Wni. Adlington. $17.50 net. 
DE CUPIDINUS ET PSYCHES AMOR- 

IBUS. By Apuleius. $10. net. 
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ELIZIUM. By Michael Drayton. 
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FAIR ROSAMUND : A PLAY. By Mich- 
ael Field. $10. net. 
THE RACE OF LEAVES: A PLAY. 

By Michael Field. $10. net. 
JULIA DOMNA : A PLAY. By Michael 

Field. $7.50 net. 
THE KING'S QUAIR. By James I. of 

Scotland. $8. net. 



DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Kit Marlowe. 

$8. net. 
EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 

$27.50 net. 
PARABLES FROM THE GOSPELS. 

With Woodcuts. $10. net. 
CHOIX DE SONNETS DE P. DERON- 

SARD. $10. net. 
ABRfiGfi DE L'ART POETIQUE FRAN- 

CAIS. $6. net. 
HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti. $25. net. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. $25. net. 
LYRICAL POEMS OF SHELLEY. $25, 

net. 
IN MEMORIAM & LYRICAL POEMS. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. $30. net. 
LES PETITS VIEUX. By Emile Ver- 

haeven. $10. net. 
POEMS. By William Wordsworth. 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore. $12. net. 
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Catalogue of Rare and Scarce Books 



Acts passed at a Congress of the 
United States of America, begun and 
held at the City of New York, on Wed- 
nesday the 4th of March in the year 
1789. 8vo, sheep, New York. Hodge, 
Allen and Campbell, 1789. 15.00 

"The Acts passed at the First Session of the 
First Congress of the U. S. with New Hamp 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, etc., which Eleven States respect- 
ively ratified the Constitution of government 
for the U. S. proposed by the Federal Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1778." Very rare. 

printed on vellum. 

A'Kempis, Thomas. Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. Engraved frontispiece, 
12mo, olive levant, gilt top, uncut. 
London, 1881. 35.00 

One of six copies printed on vellum. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. From 
Ponkapog to Pesth. 12mo, new, half 
light blue calf gilt, gilt top, uncut, 
Boston, 1883. 5.00 

First edition. Choice copy.' 

Continued On 



Allingham, William. Poems. 16mo, 
cloth, uncut. London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1850. 15.00 

The poet Whittier's copy, with inscription on 
half title: "To John G. Whittier, Esq., with 
the Author's Compliments," and with the 
Whittier Library Label. ; 

Austin, Alfred, Poet Laureate. 
Russia before Europe. Small 8vo, 
origin$,l printed wrappers. London, 
1876. 8.00 

First edition. Very scarce. 

Austin, Alfred. A Vindication of 
Lord Byron. 12mo, original printed 
wrappers, uncut. London, 1869. 

10.00. 

First edition. Extremely scarce. 

Art. L*Art Impressioniste d'apres 
la collection priv&de M.DurandRuel. 
par Georges Lecomte. Illustrated 
with 36 choice etchings, dry' points, 
and text illustrations. Small 4to,' 
parchment wrappers, uncut. 1892. 

3.50 
Limited edition. Scarce. 
Following Page 
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American Revolution. The pictor- 
ial Field Book of the Revolution. By 
Benson J. Lossing. With several hun- 
dred spirited illustrations and colored 
frontispiece. 2 vols, tall 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1851. 10.00 

American Revolution. Le Specta- 
teur Am€ricain. Ou Remarques G^n- 
^ralessur rAm€riqueSeptentrionale et 
sur la Republique des Treize Etats- 
liJnis. Suivi de Recherches philoso- 
jihiques sur le D&ouverte du Nouveau 

Monde. ParM.Jh. M Fine 

folding map of the 13 states. Svo, 
half green morocco. A Amsterdam, 
1784. 7.50 

Rare. Fine copy. 

Bancroft, George. Poems. 12mo, 
new full light blue levant, tooled back, 
inside borders, original covers bound 
in, uncut, by Stikeman. Cambridge, 
1823. 50.00 

First edition. Extremely rare, the author 
having destroyed and sufjpressed most of the 
copies printea. Inserted in an autograph let- 
ter from Bancroft to Mr. Winthrop regarding 
his literary work. 

, Baring-Gould, S. The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols, 8vo, new half brown levant, gilt 
tops, uncut. London, Rivingtons, 
1869. 7.00 

First edition. , Very scarce. 

Burton, Henry. Wayside Songs of 
the Inner and the Outer Life. 16mo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges. London, 1894. 

10.00 

From Whittier's library. With inscription on 
fly-leaf, "To John Greenleaf Whittier, the Poet 
and Friend of Humanity. With Sincere Re- 
8j)ect8 of the Author. Sep. 24, 1894." 

GEORGE 
BOOKSELLER 



C-^ESARS, The. Sommario delle Vite 
degl* Imperatori Romani, cavato dall 
Historic Antiche et Modeme. Illus- 
trated with 305 curious portraits of 
the Roman Emperors from Julius Cae- 
sar to Rudolph II., 1576. Svo, paper 
boards. In Siena, 1619. 7.50 

Scarce and curious. 

Carroll, Lewis. Life and Letters 
of Lewis Carroll. By Stuart Dodgson 
CoUingwood. With portraits and 
numerous caricature illustrations, 
12mo, cloth extra. London, 1899. 

3.25 

Contains a twelve-page bibliography of Lewis 
Carroll's writings. Choice copy. 

Catullus : with the Pervigilium 
Veneris. Edited by S. G. Owen and 
illustrated with beautiful full page de- 
signs by J. R. Weguelin. Small 4to, 
cloth, uncut. London, Lawrence and 
Bullen. 6.00 

Japan paper copy of which only 110 were 
printed. 



Chambers, Robert. Poems. Thin 
Svo, boards, uncut. Edinburgh, 
printed for private circulation, 1835. 

15.00 

Extremely rare. Only 150 copies having been 

grinted. Has inscription on fly leaf, "Mrs. 
TLehose, with the warmest regards of the 
author. Edinburgh, Oct. 15, 1835." 

Chocolate. Francisci Mariae Car- 
dinalis Brancatii, de Chocolatis potu 
diatribe. Curious allegorical frontis- 
piece. Thin 4to, original vellum. 
Rome, 1664. 10.00 

One of the earliest and rarest works on the 
subject. 
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THE ADAMS BINDERY. 

RAFLH RAKDOLFH ADAMS. 

FINE BINDING. 

That bookbinding, so long recognized as one of tbe arts in Europe, 
should have advanced in this coumnt'^ no luilhcr than to be descning of 
the term cmft, memn ftirangtt in view of the rapifl progtej^s along the other 
lines of art ; but so it has been up to witbm a year and the bibliophile has 
been compeUcd to j^iid his treasmred volumei* to France or England, if he 
wished tbetn dothetl in fitting splendor or simpUcity. 

SmaU wonder, then, that when at last there ha« appeared a binder witli 
feeKng^ for books, and knowledge cif * ^ti.'5tiiv which alune caD advance 
bindiDg to ajj art, tJiat lovers of i : ;;. have tiikcn the opportunity to 
uhow that they have not bad their books bound abroad, siniijly to say they 
were bonnd abroad, but b- ' were compelled to, and that now 

when there is a binder of ei[ ; m this country, to prove^ by having 

him bind their books, that they would have been only too glad to patron* 
ijcet' ' ' i r 11 * ' ; * m' lu:yliiid heretofore the opportunity. 

1 : .1 rig" reiirotluccd in the Nov.-Dec. number, qm 

the **Onlaid Mosaic Bindin.T" in this number, are both the work of the 
binder of whom wespe;dc, Ralph Randolph Adams, of The Adams Bindery, 

Real mo!»aic in leather, or, as Mr* Adams has st^^lcd it, '*Vienoeac Inlay'* 
Ims never l>eforc in the history of bindiog, been successfully accomplished, 
and should be carefully i > i uished from the **Onlaid Mosaic Binding/ ' 

The latter, or, as it i aonly calle/1, *' Inlaid/' is dTected by paring 

the colored kathcr used in the design^ as thin as possible, cutting it out 
with a pair of scissors to the desired shape, oiul pasting it on tlie leather in 
which the book is bound. 

In the ** Viennese Inlaid*' binding the work is in real moBaic, as die ground 
Ii ' ! 'is cnt through to the board, foil ^ he design^ the plrccsare lifted 

i in their place are inlaid the otli > . ers. This* incLhod is aincerc, 
the other an imitation,— TAe Book^Loven 



The fact that such binding is done in thtt^ ' i-^ '™ry is guarantee that 
the ordinar>' run of hall or inll Calf, Morocco, , f*r LevajJt bindings 

are AT LEAST a little better than the work of ot Icries. 

Plates inlaid, Books clriined and n*|mired. 1 viirM.^ntrnij Book Dealers 
and Private Trade saUcited. The facilities of the cstabUahment permit of 
cnreftii and prompt attention to ont-of-town orders. Bookplates designed 
and made. 

The Adams Bindery, 

2m WEST 23d ST, Bet. Tth aot BTh Avbs^ KBW YORK CITY. 
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A PRIVATE LIBRARY OF NEW JERSEY 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COLLECTION OF 
MR* WILLIAM NELSON OF PATERSON 

BY WILLIAM F. CX)LLINS 

(Reprinted by permission from the Newark Sunday News) 



A MONG the private collections of 
^^^ rare books, documents and man- 
uscripts in New Jersey, or, indeed in 
the United States, there are few of so 
much interest as that of Willi am N el- 
if son, of Paterson, N. J. It represents 
the results of many years of research 
along various lines, historical, legal and 
literary, and a list of its component 
parts, with the briefest explanations, 
would make up a good-sized catalogue. 
The antiquarian, the student and the 
book lover each would find in it mat- 
ter of special value. It is possible only 
to call attention to a comparatively 



small number of the treasures in Mr. 
Nelson's possession. 

Mr. Nelson is an enthusiast on the 
subject of New Jersey history, and he 
prizes particularly the original sources 
of information regarding it that have 
come into his hands. The oldest docu- 
ment of this description that he has ac- 
quired is a contemporary copy of a let- 
ter sent from Elizabethtown in 1681, 
by Governor Philip Carteret, setting 
forth the rights of the proprietors of 
the colony. The letter is well pre- 
served, but the chirography is so in- 
volved as to be well night undecipher- 
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able. Another manuscript is a contem- 
poraneous copy of a letter dated Perth 
Amboy, August 3, 1695, the copy be- 
ing made August 8, 1695. This let- 
ter is an address from the "Gentlemen 
of the Council" to the Grand Commit- 
tee of proprietors in London, and has 
to do with quit rents in East Jersey. 
The proprietors are called "worthy 
gentlemen," and the signers of the let- 
ter subscribe themselves as "your faith- 
full friends and most humble servants.*^ 
Mr. Nelson's rarest New Jersey im- 
print is a copy of the Session Laws of 
1727, the first book printed at Burling- 
ton and the second printed in New Jer- 
sey. It came, in 1728, from the press 
of Samuel Keimer,by whom Benjamin 
Franklin was employed, and it is sup- 
posed, naturally, that Franklin worked 
upon it. There are but two copies of 
this publication extant, so far as known, 
the other one being in the New Jersey 
State Library. The first New Jersey 
imprint, a copy of the Session Laws, 
bears the date 1723, the place of publi- 
cation being Perth Amboy. An edition 
of these laws was also printed at New 
York, the New York copy containing 
thirty-three pages, while the Perth Am- 
boy imprint has thirty-two. The first 
twenty-four pages are identical in both 
editions, but the remaining pages in the 
Perth Amboy edition are set in wider 
measure, so as to get the balance of the 
matter on less paper than was used in 
the New York imprint. A very valu- 
able volume owned by Mr. Nelson is a 



copy of Kinsey's Laws of New Jer- 
sey from 1703 to 1732, printed at 
Philadelphia. Another curiosity is 
EumeneSy described as "A collection of 
papers, written for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting some of the more prominent 
errors and omissions of the Constitu- 
tion of New Jersey and to prove the 
necessity of calling a convention for re- 
vision and amendment." These pa- 
pers all were written by Judge William 
Griffith, one of the leading lawyers in 
Burlington, and were published origin- 
ally in the Trenton Federalist, in 1 799. 

A most interesting paper bearing on 
the development of "Jersey justice" is 
the original of an indictment drawn up 
by William Paterson, the first attorney- 
general under the State Government 
Paterson, while holding that position, 
rendered services of great importance 
to the commonwealth, in establishing 
new precedents of law, and the docu- 
ments from his pen are models of their 
kind. The presentment in question 
signed by Paterson in his official ca- 
pacity and dated July, 1779, is as fol- 
lows: 

"The jurors, in behalf of the State of 
New Jersey for the body of the County 
of Monmouth, upon their oath present 
that this State of New Jersey and the 
United States of America, now are, and 
for some time past have been at open 
war & enmity with Great Britain, and 
that Edward Price, Jr., late of Shrews- 
bury, yeoman, on the tenth day of OC'* 
tober in the year of our Lord one thou- 
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said seven hundred and seventy-eight 
and during the war aforesaid, from 
Shrewsbury in the same county, of 
Monmouth, did voluntarily and unlaw- 
fully go over to the City of New York 
in the State of New York, which said 
City of New York was then in posses- 
sion of the enemy to wit, of the army of 
the said king of Great Britain, without 
any license, permission or passport pre- 
viously obtained from any competent 
authority, to the evil example of all 
others in the like case offending against 
the form of the Act of the Council and 
General Assembly of this State in such 
rase made and provided, against the 
peace of this State, the Government and 
Dignity of the same." 

An indorsement upon the indict- 
ment indicates that the defendant Price 
was found guilty and fined £15. 

A receipted bill, dated at Trenton, 
the tenth day of the third month, 1796, 
shows that the State of New Jersey was 
at that time indebted to Isaac Collins, 
the printer, for one thousand copies of 
the votes and proceedings of the as- 
sembly, the amount of the obligation 
being £86. 

A fine example of bookmaking is Mr. 
Nelson's copy of Sewel's History of 
the Quakers, printed by Isaac Collins, 
at Burlington, in 1774. The portly vol- 
ume contains eight hundred and twelve 
pages besides the index. 

A very rare book owned by Mr. Nel- 
son is The Prompter, one of the first 
of the Newark imprints, and published 



by John Woods, in 1793. The title 
page reads as follows : 

THE PROMPTER 



or 



COMMENTARY 



on 



Common Sayings and Subjects 

Which are full of Common Sense 

The best Sense in the World 

"To see other's faults and feel our 

own." 
To which is added a selection of mat- 
ter that will be found 
Instructive, Entertaining and Curious. 

A separate volume issued by John 
Woods in 1796, with a new title page. 
Collections, etc., contains a lot of his 
"leftovers," stripped of their title pages, 
including The Prompter, The Morris- 
town Ghost, etc. 

Mr. Nelson has a copy of the first is- 
sue of the United States Magazine, a 
"General Repository of useful instruc- 
tion and rational amusement," pub- 
lished in Newark, April, 1794, by John 
Woods, for an unnamed and unknown 
editor. The magazine, which was rec- 
ommended by Governor Howell, Rev. 
Dr. Alexander MacWhorter, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in New- 
ark, and Rev. Jedediah Chapman, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Orange, cost two and a half dollars a 
year. The initial issue contains the 
following announcement : 

"The publishing of the first number 
of the United States Magastine has 
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been postponed for some time on ac- 
count of the Subscribers' names not be- 
ing returned. The editor intended to 
procure an elegant engraving for each 
number, but was unfortunately disap- 
pointed. As soon as a number of Sub- 
scribers equal to the expense of the 
magazine are procured, every number 
shall then be ornamented with some 
pleasing representation." 

This was New Jersey's third period- 
ical, and the first published in Newark. 
It ended abruptly with a half-finished 
word, in the course of six months. 

Mr. Nelson's collection of the works 
of Philip Freneau, the poet of the Rev- 
olution, is very full and very valuable. 
Among the editions are A Voyage to 
Boston (Philadelphia, 1775), and a 
volume printed in Philadelphia in 1786, 
containing all of Freneau's poems up to 
that year. At Philadelphia, in 1794, 
there was published a book, including 
The Village Merchant and The Country 
Printer, by Freneau. Of this Mr. Nel- 
son has a copy, and he owns also a copy 
of the Poems, written by Philip Fre- 
neau, of New Jersey, between the years 
1768 and 1794, and printed at the press 
of the author in Mt. Pleasant, 1795. 
The typography of this book is very at- 
tractive, the arrangement of the title 
page with its fifteen stars calling for 
special notice. 

Other Freneau items in the collec- 
tion are the poet's Miscellaneous 
Works, 1788; Letters of Robert Slen- 
der, 1799; Poems, Philadelphia, 1809, 



in two volumes, with the rare portrait 
of St. Tammany; Poems, New York, 
181 5, in two volumes, one set cut and 
one set in boards uncut; Poems, Lon- 
don; 1861; Poems, New York, 1864, 
one of one hundred copies, quarto, un- 
cut, and, also, some manuscript verses, 
unpublished, written about 1774. 

Freneau published at Mt. Pleasant 
for a year beginning in 1795 the Jersey 
Chronicle, A unique Freneau in Mr. 
Nelson's library is a broadside contain- 
ing the poet's annoimcement of the 
publication of The Monmouth Gazette, 
a paper which never saw the light. In 
this broadside Freneau said : 

"It is proposed by the Subscriber, if 
sufficient Encouragement should be af- 
forded, to publish at Mount Pleasant, 
near Middletown Point, in East New 
Jersey, a weekly Newspaper, to be en- 
titled. The Monmouth Gazette, or, 
General Magazine of Information and 
Amusement. 

The growing Population, Opulence, 
and Importance of the extensive 
County of Monmouth, seems to demand 
a Circulation of Foreign and Domestic 
Intelligence, as well as political Infor- 
mation among its Inhabitants, in a 
Mode different from what has hitherto 
been adopted through the uncertain and 
very difficult Communication of the 
Public Prints from the city of New 
York, and which, when they are re- 
ceived, are in a great Measure taken 
up with local matters, most commonly 
uninteresting, to the Jersey Reader. 
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Impressed with these Sentiments, the 
Subscriber has, by the Advice of sev- 
eral Gentlemen, Inhabitants of said 
G>unty, imdertaken (if suitably en- 
couraged) to publish a paper once a 
week, under the above Title; which, 
from the Connexion he has established 
with Printers in different Parts of the 
G>ntinent, as well as from several 
other sources, he flatters himself will 
be inferior to none printed in the State 
of New Jersey, and containing consid- 
erably more in Quantity." 

It is interesting to note the early rec- 
ognition of the fact that New Jersey 
newspaper readers want a good deal 
more than is furnished by the New 
York journals. 

Freneau considered that the "Neces- 
sity and various Advantages of some 
such Publication as the above-men- 
tioned, to every Citizen in a free Gov- 
ernment like ours, is too obvious to need 
dwelling upon." He proceeded there- 
fore to the statement of the "Plan and 
Conditions" upon which he meant, if 
"properly patronized" to conduct his 
Gazette. 

The paper was to be published 
"early" every Saturday morning and 
forwarded "immediately" to the places 
mentioned. It was expected that sub- 
scribers "in the neighborhood" would 
call or send ; "to such as cannot, every 
suitable opportunity will be taken, if 
desired, to forward it." The "Sub- 
scription money," it was stated, "will 
be Sixteen Shillings per Annum, law- 



ful Money of New Jersey, or the Value 
thereof in most Kinds of Country Pro- 
duce, at the Market Prices, payable 
one Half on the first Day of Decem- 
ber, and other Half on the first Day of 
June." 

Mr. Nelson's library has long been 
noted for its Poe treasures. A number 
of the most valuable of these were dis- 
posed of at a sale held in Philadelphia 
last May, but enough remain to form 
an interesting exhibit. A copy of 
Poe's Eureka, especially, attracts atten- 
tion. The book, which was published 
by George P. Putnam in 1848, be- 
longed to Poe. It contains many notes 
in pencil by the author indicating verbal . 
changes, and, in some instances, whole 
sentences are interlined. The writing, 
which is Poe's without doubt, is very 
neat, and inasmuch as the "prose poem" 
was a great favorite with the author, 
it is probable that the annotations were 
made with the idea of issuing a new 
edition. This book Mr. Nelson bought 
at a stall on Fourth avenue. New York, 
paying a quarter for it. His copy of 
A I Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor 
Poems (Hatch & Dunning, Baltimore, 
1829), sold at Philadelphia for $1,825. 
It cost Mr. Nelson $75. Mr. Nelson 
also sold at Philadelphia the original 
manuscript of The Bells and For Annie 
and two unpublished manuscript poems 
by Poe, both acrostics written to his 

cousin, Elizabeth Rebecca , a 

young woman whose last name is un- 
known. These acrostics were secured 
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by Mr. Nelson at an auction and are 
unquestionably in Poe's handwriting at 
an early period in his career. The 
longer one dedicated an autograph al- 
bum, and is signed "Edgar," and the 
shorter, evidently cut from an album, is 
signed "E. A. P." 

From time to time Mr. Nelson has 
accumulated many old manuscripts and 
books and his library contains some of 
the earliest printed volumes. His old- 
est manuscript, which dates back to the 
thirteenth century, is a theological dis- 
quisition in crabbed Greek characters. 
A folio manuscript of 200 leaves of vel- 
lum sets forth thirteen sermons on the 
epistles of Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
initial letters to the several sermons 
are grotesquely illuminated in the 
Gaelic manner. The manuscript dates 
from the fourteenth century and is evi- 
dently the product of a monastery in 
Brittany. Another manuscript volume 
of much historical interest was written 
in the seventeenth century, and gives 
an account of some the disputes between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. He has 
a book of the sermons of St. Chrys- 
ostom, printed at Nuremburg in 1471, 
and another volume printed in the same 
city in 1494. The latter, an edition of 
Thomas a Kempis, is what is known 
as a "chained book," a hole in one of 
the stout oaken covers covered with 
stamped pigskin showing that at one 
time it was securely fastened to a read- 
ing desk to insure its remaining in the 
possession of its rightful owner. In- 



cluded in the collection are also a Vul- 
gate printed in 1498, bearing a book 
plate of one of the early Dukes of Sus- 
sex, and a "Cranmer" Bible printed in 
1549. The latter is bound in four folio 
volumes. The first and last leaves, as 
is usual with ancient Bibles, are miss- 
ing, and those that are left have been 
badly worn at the edges. These pages 
have been repaired by piecing out the 
margins with paper that has been in- 
corporated into the original leaves in a 
marvellous way, so that the place of 
joining cannot be detected by the 
touch. Aside from a few chapters of 
Genesis and Revelations, the work is 
complete. The title page of the New 
Testament is a fine example of wood 
engraving of 350 years ago. This edi- 
tion of the Scriptures is sometimes 
known as the "Treacle" or "Molasses" 
Bible, from the reading of Jeremiah 
viii., 22: "Is there no treacle in Gil- 
ead ?" It is printed in black letter, with 
many wood cut initials ; the text is not 
divided into verses. Some of the titles 
of the books seem strange to modem 
readers, as "Parallellapipedon," for 
"Chronicles ;" "The Ballet of Ballettes," 
for "The Song of Solomon," etc. 

A fine copy of Calvin's Institutes, 
printed at London in 1634, now in Mn 
Nelson's possession, belonged to Rev. 
John Brainerd, the early missionary to 
the Indians at Crosswicks, near Free- 
hold, N. J." On the fly leaf of the book, 
in Mr. Brainerd's handwriting, is the 
following : 
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"Gift of Mr. Isaac Walker to Rcvd. 
Mr. John Brainerd for the use of the 
Indians under his care." 

Mr. Nelson has many interesting 
autograph letters. Among them are 
missives written in 171 1 by William 
Bradford, the first New York printer; 
Archibald Home, the first New Jersey 
poet, secretary of the Provincial Cotm- 
cil, 1732-41, and from Aaron Burr to 
John Rutherfurd, Senator from New 
Jersey, dated New York, December 5, 
1800. A letter from President Green, 
of Princeton College, written February 
^, 181 5, tells of a notable revival among 
the students of that institution. It is 
addressed to Mr. John F. Clark, 
"Preacher of the Gospel" at Fleming- 
ton, and in part reads as follows : 

"It has indeed pleased a gracious & 
condescending God to visit our college 
in a very remarkable manner. Nothing 
like it has been seen here for more than 
forty years. Yet all is still & silent — 
no noise, no extravagance, no enthu- 
siasm. The chief instrumental cause of 
this awakening is believed to be the 
bible studies of the college. Other 
means, no doubt, have been also blest. 
But God has specially owned, & blessed 
his own sacred truth. His spirit has 
descended on us, we hope, like the dew 
& the rain on the tender grass. There 
are already about 25 of the students 
who, during the present session, have, 
it is hoped, passed from death to life. 
There are ten more, who, it (is) be- 
lieved are not far from the kingdom of 



God ; & about twenty more who are im- 
der very serious impressions. Indeed 
there are very few who are not more 
or less affected. What is remarkable, 
all the best scholars & most influential 
individuals, are either among those who 
are hopeful converts, or those who are 
most earnestly pressing into the king- 
dom. Surely there was scarcely ever 
so altered a place as our college— com- 
paring the last winter with the present. 
Instead of meetings for plots and con- 
spiracies, we have now nothing but 
meetings for religious conference and 
fervent social prayer." 

President Green wrote Mr. Clark 
that he had done all that he could to 
"keep this work from making a noise 
abroad," saying further than "tho' it is 
not possible a^ny longer to keep the 
knowledge of it to ourselves, I will still 
thank you to speak of it with a degree 
of reserve. I hate religious garrulity, 
& I fear that too much publick attention 
may injure the youth who are the sub- 
jects of the work." 

Other letters which Mr. Nelson owns 
are from General George Washington, 
written at Passaic Falls, in 1780; from 
Alexander Hamilton, 1792, announcing 
his decision that the town of Paterson 
should be located at the Passaic Falls ; 
Andrew Hamilton, 1723, the great 
Philadelphia lawyer, who defended 
Peter Zenger and laid down the law 
ever since followed in America, that in 
indictments for libel the jury is the 
judge of the law and the facts; General 
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W. T. Sherman, a twenty-page docu- 
ment, all in his handwriting and signed 
by him, detailing the plan for a reor- 
ganizaton of the United States army; 
Lord Nelson, written with his left 
hand ; his brother, the first Earl Nelson, 
giving some curious family history, 
which has never been published; Lady 
Emma Hamilton, "Kit" North, Sir 
John Bowring, James Russell Lowell; 
original poems by Martin Farquhar 
Tupper and Philip Hone; Dinah Mu- 
lock Craik; a copy of America in the 
autograph of the author, S. F. Smith; 
Francis, Lord Jeffrey, Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Reade, John Forster, 
William Pennington, Governor of New 
Jersey; John G. Whittier and Sir Gil- 
bert Parker. These are a few which 
escaped the disastrous conflagration of 



last year, in which Mr. Nelson lost sev- 
eral thousand manuscripts of priceless 
historical and literary interest 

Mr. Nelson has the manuscript of 
Frank R. Stockton's novel The Dere- 
lict, and the original manuscripts of 
Theodore Tilton's Thou and I, care- 
fully bound. 

Mr. Nelson is devoting his spare 
time this summer to revising his work 
on the Indian words, personal names 
and place names in New Jersey, and to 
the compilation he is making from 
court records, papers and other sources 
of the New Jersey "Loyalists" at the 
time of the Revolution. All his work 
on this compilation, comprising several 
thousand pages of manuscript, complet- 
ed previous to the Paterson fire, was 
lost in that conflagration. 




CONCERNING A CERTAIN AFFECTATION 
OF THE GREAT 



BY A. a J. 



A S the fortunate individuals who are 
"^^ possessed of what the world 
calls greatness are necessarily different 
in capacity and endowments from the 
general body of the people, it is perhaps 
natural that they should observe the 
affairs of life from a point of view more 
elevated and commanding than that 
which is occupied by ordinary human 
beings. It is for this reason, no doubt, 
that they frequently display what we of 
humbler station are accustomed to char- 
acterize as affectations. Those who have 
devoted time and labor to the study of 
the lives of great men and women, in 
order that we may be instructed how 
to "make our lives sublime," will not 
need to be reminded of particular in- 
stances nor to be convinced by the pro- 
duction of testimony tending to estab- 
lish the verity of the proposition. We 
are all familiar with the truth that such 
persons, for example, as Louis XIV., 
Queen Elizabeth, Napoleon, General 
Winfield Scott, Horace Greeley and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm were or are mere bun- 
dles of affectations. 

I was moved to indulge in these pro- 
found reflections by the perusal of some 
remarks in the "Contributors' Club" in 
a recent number of the Atlantic Month- 



ly, entitled "A Great Person and Cer- 
tain Bores." The writer announces 
that he (or she) "has lately been pri- 
vate secretary and literary adviser to a 
Great Person," and contributes to the 
enlightenment of mankind this gem of 
wisdom : 

"The worst enemy to the Great Per- 
son is the autograph collector. Now, 
the collector who buys with good money 
autographs that are already on paper, 
or who begs from his friends, or who 
knows celebrities well enough to ask 
them to their faces for their signatures, 
may be, and I am sure is, a great nui- 
sance. But he is not a foe to society." 

I have elsewhere expressed the opin- 
ion, founded partly upon knowledge ac- 
quired by a careful examination of 
written and printed records and partly 
upon facts derived from personal ob- 
servation, that the truly great are not 
really as sadly bored by requests for au- 
tographs as minor magnates of litera- 
ture and of politics would have an ad- 
miring multitude believe. I shall not, 
however, attempt to justify or to de- 
fend the "pestilential nuisance" who 
"writes for autographs," as he is called 
by the eminent Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
There is no need of heaping upon the 
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head of such a pseudo-collector any fur- 
ther epithets of scorn. Let us say that 
he IS an impertinent intruder and a 
worm, and let it go at that. Away with 
him ! What is of interest to me is to 
observe that the Great appear to have 
developed their affectation so far as 
to denounce for a nuisance a man who 
"buys with good money autographs that 
are already on paper." What terms of 
contempt would be employed to crush 
the person who bought them with 
forged notes or with counterfeit coin, 
or who purchased autographs inscribed 
upon brass, or bronze, or imperishable 
marble, or who made contracts for the 
future delivery of autographs in the 
confident expectation of a rise in the 
market value of autographs, I dare not 
imagine, but let us for a moment ex- 
amine the merits of the charge pre- 
ferred by no less a personage than a 
former "private secretary and literary 
adviser to a Great Person." 

It may not profit us to consider what 
may be the duties of a literary adviser 
to a Great Female Person. A really 
Great Person frequently needs the help 
of a private secretary, but surely not 
the services of a literary adviser, if that 
title is to be taken in its ordinary and 
obvious signification. It may be that 
the Great Female Person ought at times 
to be told what kinds of books are ap- 
propriate to particular hours of the day, 
or what styles and colors of binding 
harmonize most effectively with certain 



gowns or with the furniture of the 
apartment devoted to the study of the 
works of the poets, philosophers or 
word-painters of the past. It may be 
that the Great Person has inaccurate 
ideas of the spelling of English words 
or of the construction of English sen- 
tences, but I cannot believe that she 
needs to be advised, for example, that 
she must not prefer Alfred Austin to 
Milton, or discard Stubbs, Freeman and 
John Richard Green in favor of the 
writers of modem historical fiction. 
The inquiry may, however, be deferred. 
It is enough for the moment to say that 
the Atlantic article contains conclusive, 
intrinsic evidence that the Great Female 
Person mentioned in it is great, not by 
reason of intellect or achievement, but 
solely because of inherited riches; and 
that the ex-private secretary and ex-lit- 
erary adviser, notwithstanding a cun- 
ning little phrase inserted with intent to 
deceive, is also one of the bright, allur- 
ing, charming and illogical sex, whose 
members are, we are assured, in our 
hours of ease uncertain, coy and hard to 
please, and who rise to their loftiest 
sphere only in those uncomfortable mo- 
ments when pain and anguish wring 
the brow. We may even be right in re- 
garding this fabricator of libels upon 
harmless collectors as actually a much 
Greater Person than the wealthy lady 
who required her literary advice and 
counsel, and I am sure that I would 
value her autograph far more highly, 
unless, as a million autograph writer 
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at least are accustomed to say, at the 
foot of a cheque. 

Verily, the judgment delivered by the 
ex-adviser whereby she decrees that the 
collector who buys constitutes himself a 
nuisance, shows her imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the facts and the law. I fear 
that she promulgated it without due at- 
tention to the injunction audi alteram 
partem. If there were any Court of 
Appeal of competent jurisdiction, that 
Court would reverse it without hesita- 
tion, for manifest error appearing upon 
its face. The true collector, as we well 
know, does not "beg from his friends" 
— it is not necessary. Nor does he ask 
celebrities for their signatures. He 
cares little or nothing for the mere sig- 
natures of living persons. He would 
no more think of asking a great man 
for his signature than a numismatist 
would think of asking him for a silver 
dime. It is one of the delusions of the 
lialf-educated that autograph collectors 
— excepting only the lower orders, the 
Iriflers, — prize signatures. To be sure, 
a signature of Shakespeare, or of Julius 
Caesar, or of Judas Iscariot would be 
valuable, for reasons which even the 
ig:iorant can readily understand. But 
nobody in this incarnation is likely to 
trouble any of these personages for a 
specimen of his handwriting. We need 
not pause to consider the case of the 
beggar or of the gatherer of "signatures 
by request." We are concerned only 
with him who "buys with good money." 
It is such a collector whom the ex-Ad- 



viser addresses in an imaginary epistle 
wherein she saucily says: "If you are 
grown up and hardened in evil ways, 
if you are a professional collector of 
great men's letters and relics, you ought 
to be — ." The dash leaves much to 
the imagination. Perhaps in private 
and not in print the ex-Adviser uses 
language not becoming in a self-re- 
specting female. 

We come then to the allegation that 
the collector who buys the letters and 
relics of great men is a nuisance, hard- 
ened in evil ways, who ought to be— 
whatever the lady decrees by way of 
punishment. 

The accuser admits that he is "not a 
foe to society." For this, much thanks. 
But when, oh Adviser, you tell us that 
one who is hardened in evil ways is not 
a foe to society, you would have us be- 
lieve that your society has no foe in him 
who is an evil doer; wherefore your so- 
ciety must either have an evil doer as its 
friend, or it must be indifferent to his 
evil deeds. This must come of too long 
an association with the rich. 

But why is the collector who buys, a 
nuisance? A nuisance is something 
which produces not only annoyance but 
injury to some one. The acquisition 
and preservation of letters and manu- 
scripts of distinguished persons is sure- 
ly not of itself injurious to any one. It 
is neither malum prohibitum nor malum 
in se. If it were, the libraries and mu- 
seums of the civilized world must be 
relegated to the category of nuisances 
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and their founders and promoters must 
be evil doers indeed. If in the Vatican 
the exposure of a letter of Martin Luth- 
er or in the Bodleian the display of a 
fine example of George Washington's 
familiar chirography are in the nature 
of a nuisance, then let the ex-Adviser, 
in the words of Patrick Henry, 
"make the most of it." If in the pri- 
vacy of my den I preserve with fond- 
ness the manuscripts of Barry Corn- 
wairs Life of Lamb, or of a story or 
poem by Charlotte Bronte, or of an 
epic of Southey, or of an essay of Irv- 
ing, or of some poems of Swinburne; 
if I love to read and to caress the let- 
ters of Tennyson, of Browning, of 
Wordsworth, of Charles Lamb, or of 
our own Longfellow, Hawthorne and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in what re- 
spect are the sensibilities of even a fem- 
inine literary adviser disturbed or 
wounded? If I should make an im- 
proper use of the intimate and familiar 
confidences of any writer, so as to give 
pain to his friends, I might be justly 
censured ; but it is not of such disclos- 
ures or publications that the criticism 
is made. Indeed such disclosures usual- 
ly come from the friends themselves — 
seldom or never from collectors. The 
indictment relates only to the collec- 
tion and ownership of autograph let- 
ters. Surely we are right in dismissing 



the bill of complaint for want of equity 
and to regard the careless utterance as 
merely an instance of a common and 
unworthy affectation on the part of 
Great Persons carried to an absurd ex- 
treme. 

Seriously, my skull is not so thick 
nor my skin so thin that I do not dis- 
cern in this screed of the Adviser an at- 
tempt at the lightly humorous. It is, 
however, humor of a cheap and rather 
time-worn vein. The late Irving 
Browne said that to call a lawyer a 
liar, a physician a murderer and a cler- 
gyman a hypocrite was the favorite 
amusement of a numerically consider- 
able portion of mankind. It is also a 
delight to the mildly facetious to read 
in the columns of the ordinary newspa- 
per the stale and common jests about 
the somnolent policeman, the sugar- 
sanding grocer and the dishonest Sun- 
day-school superintendent. These flat 
and arid pleasantries may perhaps be 
harmless, but I think that the pages of 
an honored and dignified magazine 
might be employed to better purpose 
than in disseminating silliness, the hu- 
mor of which is so subtle that many 
casual readers may take it as if it were 
written in sober earnest. To endeavor 
to bring into ridicule a useful and mer- 
itorious occupation is unworthy of a 
publication as venerable and as highly 
respected as the Atlantic Monthly. 



A BOOK LOVER^S NOTE BOOK 



BY HENRI PENE DU BOIS 



A book is the property usually not 
■^^ of the one that wrote it but of 
the one that pubUshed it, and the copy- 
right law was made for the publisher's 
advantage. The latter, in asking for 
it, seemed to plead for the author and 
moved the legislators to be tender- 
hearted, as a mendicant may, with a 
borrowed child in her arms, captivate 
the passers-by. 

The publisher's title in the copyright 
persists after the author's death. The 
contract that they made endures. It 
ought to be cancelled. The book 
should enter at once into the public do- 
main. To protect the author's heirs, 
there might be a tax in their interest on 
all who reprinted his books. His will 
and his rights were sacred while he 
lived, but his death annulled his will. 
Literary property is not property but a 
product. 

This product was materialised into a 
book and the real operator of this ma- 
terialisation is the public that asks for 
and buys the book. The intermediary 
was of secondary importance although 
necessary. The problem has two 
terms — ^the author, the buyer. The for- 
mer has the right to sell always; the 
latter, to buy always. And this is why 
an author's alienation of his work, ex- 
cept for a fixed period, should be re- 
garded as immoral. Half of his work 



belongs to the public. The publisher is 
only a means of transportation. 

The literary collector is gravely af- 
fected by the copyright law because he 
wants the books of his library to be 
beautiful. He is compelled by the copy- 
right law to read Balzac, Shelley or 
Hawthorne, for forty-two years, in ugly 
tomes which may not be placed in any 
library except as proofs of the rapacity 
of most publishers. Should not great 
authors belong to every one? What 
right to their works have the vague 
heirs that detain in France, for exam- 
ple, Flaubert's Tentation de St. Atir 
toine ? 

Goethe did not write his Faust for a 
girl's dowry. If the copyright law had 
been invoked about his works they 
would be hardly coming out of the 
hands of his heirs. With that law 
weighing upon them works come to the 
public only when their influence has be- 
come useless or impossible. France 
has instructive experiences in that re- 
gard. Dumas's widow refuses to let 
Antony be played; Labiche's son se- 
questers all the plays that displease him 
among his father's works, and Victor 
Hugo's granddaughter, Jeanne, pro- 
hibits Le Rot S* Amuse. 

4c 4c 4c 

Literary collectors are after original- 
ity. When they do their work well 
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they exclude from their bcx)kshelves 
imitations. Some persons talk of "lit- 
erary style." It is an ingenuous phrase. 
Other persons talk of "the historical 
style," "the scientific style/' "the dra- 
matic style." These alleged styles are 
only imitations of successful styles. 
Bossuet's funeral orations were, for a 
long time, models which all preachers 
followed. An equivalent of Bossuet 
made a funeral oration which, natural- 
ly, was not in Bossuet's style, and 
evoked other imitations. 

Style is personal. A writer may not 
change his style more aptly than the 
color of his eyes. But he may imitate 
other styles, and encumber the libraries 
with useless books, if the vigilant lit- 
erary collector be indulgent enough to 
accept them. But his duty is not to be 
indulgent. 

4c 4e 4e 

A manuscript by a disciple of Etienne 
Dolet, the printer and scholar that was 
hanged and burned in 1546, describes 
his life with contagious enthusiasm. It 
is written on eighteen quarto leaves of 
paper the water-mark of which is an 
unicorn.. The binding is stamped with 
the coat-of-arms of Grossoles de Fla- 
marens. Dolen was precociously op- 
posed to all religious practices. He 
feigned to be a Huguenot in order to 
obtain the aid of the powerful, and 
riches, in his mission, which he imposed 
upon himself, and which was to instruct 
and relieve the common people. He 



went to Italy to collect works of the 
stoics and epicureans, for he admired 
Zeno and Epicurus immensely, and 
tried to emulate them. 

He said secretly that he was an athe- 
ist and false friends betrayed him. He 
avowed his lack of religious faith, 
bravely, when he was tortured. He had 
political ideas which were probably 
communistic for they were regarded as 
extremely dangerous. The manuscript 
that tells these things is signed "Mar- 
cus," of whom there is no bibliographi- 
cal record. Its owner is a Parisian 
book lover, who may not dissociate love 
of books from love of liberty and of 
freedom of speech. 

He values highly this manuscript, 
which is valuable in itself, as an ex- 
pression of his library. It contains 
only works illustrating the develop- 
ment, in the ages, of the spirit of men- 
tal independence. And all the works 
that it contains are extremely scarce 
and unique. It is a book lover's library 
with an individuality. A private li- 
brary which has not that characteristic 
of individuality has not more interest 
than a public library. 

4c 4c 4c 

A private library which has not the 
impress of the individuality of its own- 
er is not a book lover's library. It is 
useless even to him, since public libra- 
ries abound. The tyranny of individ- 
uality in style is inexorable in the li- 
braries as in the books that the literary 
collector gathers. 



ON THE QUESTION OF AN AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 



THE meetings of the American Lib- 
rary Association are the occa- 
sion for much pleasant and learned 
communing on all sorts of subjects 
connected with the profession of libra- 
rianship and the administration of 
libraries large and small. 

In the practical questions that el- 
bow one another for attention at the 
sessions at the annual conferences, the 
private collector has, if any, but an 
impersonal and academical interest. 
He may wish he could put to his own 
uses some of the machinery of the lib- 
rarian. A charging system, with a 
printed postal to warn the borrower 
of an overdue book — how much wor- 
ry that would save him when his pets 
wander away with absent minded 
friends of his ! A catalogue— what a 
nice thing to possess if one only had 
the leisure and the knowledge to 
make one! Classification— well, one 
can't make Dewey's decimals fit in. 
This book should be classified by its 
binding, that by its illustrator, the 
third by its subject, — public library 
methods are of no use here. But there 
is one common ground of enthusiasm 
on which the elect can stand, public 
librarian and private collector alike. 
The meeting-place of all true lovers of 
the book,— collector, librarian, bibli- 
ographer, professional, amateur, dille- 
tante, connoisseur, bibliophile, biblio- 
maniac, bibliothecary, call us what 



we are or what you will — should be 
the broad field of bibliography. 

Where two or three of us gather 
together, there we talk Books. When 
we write to each other, we write 
Books. Books are our life interest or 
our life-saving hobby. 

Since there are so many of us, and 
since we all rejoice so loudly over 
every new fellow enthusiast found, 
how is it we have never gathered in 
all the strength of our numbers, to 
rejoice in our fellowship and work 
out together some some bibliographi- 
cal problems for the good of all of us ? 

Some of us like to work, many of us 
do work, alone and in little groups, 
at such problems. Some of us have 
no time nor inclination for such 
labors, but are willing to reap their 
fruits. Some of us have books or col- 
lections we should like to write about, 
but the time or the skill is not ours ; 
and others of us, with the requisite 
skill, can not lay our hands on the 
rare material we need for subject. 

Why is there no lens where all this 
enthusiasm can focus on some com- 
mon object? Why is there no crucible 
where the bibliographical wealth of 
him that hath can be fused with the 
bibliographical energy of him that 
can ? There is now no meeting place 
in this country for the bibliophile, the 
bibliographer, and the librarian. The 
bibliophile votes the librarian a me- 
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chanical attax^hinent to a public book 
collection. The librarian thinks the 
collector a useless butterfly. Both 
think the bibliographer a usefiil, harm- 
less, prosy book-worm. But each will 
make exceptions from these gen- 
eralizations, in favor of a few un- 
usually intelligent men whom he 
knows. 

If he knew more, he would make 
more exceptions. Then why not get 
together and know more of each 
other; stop calling names or forget- 
ting each others' existence ; and take 
up the Song of Books as an harmoni- 
ous chorus, instead of as soloists 
whose voices drown each other and 
jar the listener ? 

The first body of men in America to 
form an organism showing sustained 
enthusiasm for the study of bibliog- 
raphy and a desire to proselyte and 
increase in numbers and extent of use- 
fulness is the Bibliographical Society 
of Chicago. This society has lived for 
four years, has held regular meetings, 
has pubUshed its papers and proceed- 
ings and two monographs. It has 
over one hundred members, many of 
whom are not Chicago people. It 
possesses an altruistic spirit, and con- 
siders itself simply as a stepping-stone 
to an American Bibliographical So- 
ciety. It stands ready to famish that 
society, when formed, with a hundred 
members, and to sink its own identity 
in that of the national society. 



The Bibliographical Society is made 
up almost altogether of practical bib- 
liographers, most of whom are also 
librarians. The element that is lack- 
ing is that of the private collector and 
connoisseur. To form a successful 
national society, it will be necessary 
to enlist the book-lovers, not only of 
all geographical sections, but of all 
classes. 

Perhaps the best way to get at the 
opinions of private collectors is to 
throw open the Query and Comment 
page of this, the collectors' magazine, 
to a discussion of the question of an 
American Bibliographical Society. 
Many of us have doubtless had 
dreams of an ideal society; some of 
us may have plans, practical or other- 
wise, for the formation and operation 
of such a society. The question is, 
how much interest is there in an 
American Bibliographical Society ? 
On whom can the men who are will- 
ing to work depend for encourage- 
ment and support ? What plans can 
any of our subscribers sketch for the 
work of such a society ? How may it 
be organized and given an initial 
velocity? Will every one who has a 
thought, an idea, or an opinion please 
let us hear from him ? We shall thus 
be able to tell whether the time is ripe, 
as we sincerely believe it is, for the 
formation an American Bibliographi- 
cal Society. 
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THAT descriptions of the private 
libraries of collectors of today 
will retain their interest when today 
has become yesterday, is well shown 
by the pleasure we have received from 
the chance discovery of a newspaper 
article telling of the famous collectors 
in New York over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In The Evening Mail for 
January 21, 1871, we found the fol- 
lowing, which was the second part of 
an article on Bibliomania. The first 
part appeared the fifth day of the 
same month. 

To the younger generation of book 
lovers, the names herein mentioned 
have become associated with the col- 
lections that were then forming, many 
of which are now preserved intact in 
our public libraries. The John Carter 
Brown collection of Americana, and 
the Fiske-Harris collection of Ameri- 
can poetry are the pride of Brown Uni- 
versity at Providence. James Lenox's 
books are preserved in the Lenox Li- 
brary. The Paul Jones manuscripts 
of the Peter Force collection have 
only just now been catalogued in the 
Library of Congress. The sales cata- 
logues of the Murphy, Menzies, Trum- 
bull, Arnold and Field collections are 
among the tools of the twentieth cen- 
tury bibliographer. Our readers will 
doubtless enjoy reading this summary 
of the state of book collecting in the 
days of these worthy bibliophiles: 



There are probably few of our 
readers who have any idea of the ex- 
tent to which bibliomania has al- 
ready spread, or of the extent to 
which, from present indications, it is 
likely to spread among us. They hear 
occasionally of the sale of some valu- 
able private library, and read with 
astonishment of the fabulous price 
realized for some rare volume, but of 
the internal history of bibliomania 
Uttle is known by those outside "the 
profession." 

In England the bibliomania has 
flourished with more or less energy 
from the days when a few choice man- 
uscripts, some of them perhaps labor- 
iously transcribed by the possessor, 
constituted the "collection" of some 
cloistered bibliophile. It attained its 
culminating point, however, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, when 
on the breaking up of the famous 
Roxburgh Ubrary, a few enthusiastic 
noblemen amused themselves and as- 
tonished the world by bidding as high 
as twelve thousand dollars for a copy 
of the Venice (1474) edition of Boc- 
cacio's Decameron. The flame thus 
kindled, or rather rekindled, has 
burned steadily since, illuminating 
dark recesses of many an old library 
for the discovery of literary treasures 
which had been buried under the dust 
and cobwebs of centuries. 

Previous to the present century we, 
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in America, have had much more seri- 
ous matters to engage our attention 
thanthe formation of libraries. While 
bibliophiles of England were zealously 
accumulating those noble collections 
so renowned in the annals of bibliog- 
raphy, our forefathers were engaged 
in the marvellous enterprise of reduc- 
ing a continent to civilization. And 
in doing this what a multitude of 
things had to be accomplished before 
public, much less private libraries 
could be even thought of. Yet it has 
been, and to a great extent is yet, the 
custom to reproach us with the pau- 
city of our libraries as though we had 
nothing to do during the past two 
centuries but accumulate them. With- 
in the present century, however, we 
have made some vigorous eflforts in 
this direction as our numerous public 
libraries, such as they are, will amply 
testify. And though they are not all 
that could be desired, their very de- 
ficiency has had the eflfect of stimulat- 
ing the formation of valuable private 
libraries. Our achievements here can- 
not be altogether ignored when it is 
stated that we can boast of half a 
dozen private libraries which, in their 
special features, excel any public or 
private library of Europe. We can 
point, too, with pride to a much 
greater diflFusion of private collections 
among us than probably among any 
other people. And by this we do not 
mean those motley gatherings of re- 
ligious prize stories, historical carica- 
tures, sensational novels, bound vol- 
umes of magazines, and other ephe- 
meral literature which we so often 
see in the bookcases of our wealthy 



citizens, but libraries wherein a stu- 
dent or scholar might, at least par- 
tially, investigate any subject requir- 
ing ordinary research. 

To British bibliophiles there is noth- 
ing more striking than the difference 
between the classes who pursue book- 
collecting in England and the United 
States. While the collection of books 
in England, as well as on the conti- 
nent, is principally confined to noble- 
men, men of independent fortune, and 
retired merchants of literary tastes, 
our bibliomaniacs, on the contrary, 
represent almost every profession and 
every class of society which goes to 
make up our unique nationality. Fol- 
low them to their haunts and you 
will find, side by side, the statesman 
and the lawyer, the doctor and the 
broker, the merchant and the book- 
keeper, the salesman and the artisan. 
Here all distinctions are obliterated, 
for they meet on common ground. At 
any important book-sale one might 
fancy the clerk contesting spiritedly 
with his employer the possession of 
some literary rarity. This remark- 
able difference is accounted for by the 
greater diffusion of education and aes- 
thetic culture among us, and the more 
equal distribution of wealth. There 
are, indeed, few among us who, with 
moderate thrift and industry, cannot 
affoi-d to satisfy their tastes in some 
degree. We have often been amused 
to hear our practical friends inveigh 
against the extravagance of book-col- 
lectors; and there is considerable hum- 
or in being reminded of the fact by 
one whose shirt-bosom reflects a dia- 
mond that would purchase two or 
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three libraries. The reader will prob- 
ably remember the story of Mr. Thos. 
Britton, the small-coal man, who, 
after trudging through the streets of 
London all day long in the humble ca- 
pacity of a coal vender, would return 
to his modest retreat at night to revel 
among his curious books and anti- 
quities, or to receive a few select guests 
at his private musical entertainments. 
There are not many, even among the 
bibliomaniacs of New York, aware of 
the existence among us of a some- 
what similar character. His whole 
life has been one of laborious toil, in 
an occupation, too, which cannot be 
very congenial to a refined or liberal 
mind. He is probably old enough to 
be the father of many of our veteran 
collectors, and yet there is not one in 
the whole fraternity so enthusiastic 
in the pursuit, none with such a gen- 
uine passion for his particular hobby. 
And not only is he remarkable as a 
book-hunter, but his character is per- 
fectly spotless in its purity. When 
you see him on the hunting-ground 
handling a book or pamphlet as 
though it were a tender infant, you 
at once get an insight into the child- 
like simplicity of his character. At a 
sale he may be seen quietly seated in 
a retired comer of the auction-room, 
his simple, honest face beaming with 
joy as Mr. Merwin or Mr. Strebeigh 
holds aloft some rare scrap of Wash- 
ingtoniana on which he has just bid, 
yet trembling as the auctioneer's eye 
glances inquisitively around the room 
lest some more powerful sportsman 
snatch it away from him. There is 
no boasting patriot who so reveres 



the name and memory of "The Father 
of His Country," and it is the passion 
of his life to gather everything that 
can in any way throw light upon the 
character and history of that great 
man. That is his "weakness," and 
you have only to present him with a 
rare Washington eulogy to touch the 
most tender chord in his heart. How 
it would have delighted the soul 
of Dibdin himself, were he living, to 
greet our bibliomaniac ship-carpenter. 
He would have enrolled him among 
the immortal heroes of the "Biblio- 
graphical Decameron." All honor to 
good old father Woodsides, and may 
he yet Uve many a year to enjoy com- 
munion with the spirit of Washing- 
ton. 

"Let useless pomp behold and blush to find 
So low a station, such a liberal mind. " 

It is amusing to notice the various 
hobbies which our book collectors af- 
fect. When the amateur is first smit- 
ten with the disease he flutters around 
from one class of books to another 
seemingly undecided in which direc- 
tion he shall bestow his affections. 
In fact, he may lavish them indis- 
criminately for a season, but he ulti- 
mately gravitates toward a peculiar 
hobby, which is often an unerring in- 
dication of his character, tastes and 
mental disposition. Among the vari- 
ous predilections of our book-men is 
the piscatorial hobby or the fancy for 
works on the favorite recreation of 
Isaac Walton. The late Dr. Bethune 
stood at the head of this sect of book- 
hunters, as did old John Allan at the 
head of our antiquarians. The doctor 
after many years of diligent research 
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had brought together the finest col- 
lection of Waltoniana ever known in 
America. Not only did he collect all 
known editions of Walton and Cotton, 
and all works referred to by them, as 
well as their various portraits, auto- 
graphs, biographies, etc., but e very- 
work in the ancient as well as the 
modern languages that in any way 
referred to ichthyology or angling. 
We have the typographical hobby or 
the collection of books remarkable as 
specimens of beautiful printing, such 
as the Pickering and Chiswick books, 
and there are not a few local antiqua- 
ries whose chief glory it is to gather 
ever3rthing relating to the history and 
traditions of "Old New York.'' The 
late William Jackson Davis was justly 
recognized as facile princeps to this 
specialty of the pursuit. There are 
bibliomaniacs who devote their at- 
tention to the drama and dramatic 
literature, to history and biography, 
to the literature of the fine arts, nat- 
ural history, belles lettres, or general 
literature; to bibliography and liter- 
ary history, while there are not a few 
omnivorous collectors who say with 
the poet : 

"A book's a book although there's noth- 
ing in it." 

Sometimes the more opulent collect- 
ors unite some or all of these branches 
of book-collecting, and thus lay the 
foundation for a good general library. 
Next to early English literature the 
most expensive species of books that 
can occupy the attention of the col- 
lectors is Americana^ or books relat- 
ing to the early history and antiqui- 
ties of America. This is a hobby in 



which none but the most wealthy can 
indulge. Comparatively recent in its 
growth, it probably owes its origin 
to Obadiah Rich who, as United 
States Consul at Madrid facilitated 
the studies in Spanish history of Irv- 
ing, Prescott and Ticknor. 

"Honest Rich," says Washington 
Irving, "was one of the most indefa- 
tigable bibliographers in Europe, who 
for several years had made particular 
researches after every document rela- 
tive to the early history of America." 
In 1828 he established himself in Lon- 
don as an American bibliopole, and 
as such endeavored to stimulate a 
love for this class of books among his 
countrymen. Some idea of the extent 
to which a collector may go in this 
branch of bibliomania may be formed 
from the statement, which, no doubt, 
is somewhat exaggerated, that Mr. 
Lenox has expended $30,000 on his 
collection of De Bry's Voyages, and it 
is yet incomplete. 

Mr. Henry C. Murphy, with the un- 
usual facilities which he enjoyed, has 
been * 'hopefully waiting" during a 
quarter of a century for one or two of 
the twenty-five parts which make a 
complete set of De Bry . So it will be 
seen that but few bibliomaniacs can 
surround themselves with a choice 
library of Americana. The prominent 
collectors of this specialty are James 
Lenox, Almon W. Griswold, S. L. M. 
Barlow, and William Menzies, of New 
York City : J. Carson Brevoort, Hemy 
C. Murphy and John F. McCoy, of 
Brooklyn; John Carter Brown, of 
Providence, and Col. Trombnll, of 
Hartford. The American libraiy of 
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the late Peter Force, of Washington, 
was purchased by Congress for $100,- 
000, and about a year ago, that of 
Mr. Rice, of Chicago, collected in less 
than six years, brought at auction 
over $42,000. 

From the numerous minor and mis- 
cellaneous hobbies we can only select 
a few for the gratification of our 
readers. Mr. J. H. V. Arnold, a mem- 
ber of the New York bar, is an en- 
thusiastic collector of dramatic litera- 
ture, and rare and curious criminal 
trials. In the later feature his library 
surpasses any other in the United 
States. It is not generally known 
that Mayor Hall, notwithstanding 
his many duties municipal, editorial 
and social, finds time now and then to 
ramble in the delightful field of biblio- 
mania. His weakness is likewise the 
drama and curious trials, with an oc- 
casional penchant for quaint out-of- 
the-way literature. The cheerful face 
of our veteran litterateur, E. A. Duy- 
ckinck, may often be seen among the 
old book stores of Nassau Street. He 
possesses a keen scent for such hand- 
some little volumes as "Abelard and 
Heloise," Daphnis and Chloe," 3.nd 
the beautiful volumes of poetry that 
emanate from Whittingham's press. 
Mr. T. W. Field keeps a sharp lookout 
for ever3rthing relating to the North 
American Indians, upon which sub- 
ject he is somewhat an authority. 
Mr. Griswold, in addition to his Amer- 
icana hobby, is a determined sports- 
man in other fields, one, indeed, with 
whom it would be dangerous to run 
a race. Witness his many trophies, 
among which is the first edition of 



"Venus and Adonis," a little tome 
that might be carried in one's vest 
pocket, for which he paid $1,000; and 
there is the "Polychronicon" of Mas- 
ter Raulph Higdon, printed by Cax- 
ton, for which he laid down the trifl- 
ing sum of $6,500. As an example of 
the good fortune that does sometime 
befall the bibliomaniac we may men- 
tion the fact that this identical copy 
of "Venus and Adonis" was once 
bought by a Dublin bibliopole, among 
some literary rubbish, for one shilling 
sterling. Mr. Frederickson is an ar- 
dent bibliomaniac. Having in his 
younger days wielded the "compos- 
ing stick" himself he has a great love 
for the typographical art, of which he 
possesses many rare and beautiful 
specimens. Of the Pickering, Chis- 
wick and Lee Priory books he has 
probably the finest collection in Amer- 
ica, He has a great admiration for 
books that once belonged to famous 
authors, and he manifests no little 
pride in exhibiting a few which bear 
traces of once being owned by Lord 
Byron and Charles Lamb. It is re- 
lated of De Quincy that he disdained 
to have his books on shelves, as we 
usually see them in libraries, but 
spread them promiscuously about the 
floor, often keeping his choicest vol- 
umes in the family wash-tub. Mr. F. 
has an excellent Ubrary stowed away 
in hogsheads. We would advise him 
to keep his books in cotton bales. 
Mr. McCoy has a fine collection of 
rarities, the binding on many of them 
costing $100, safely deposited in bank 
vaults. Very handy, indeed, they 
must be for reference or amusement. 
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Mr. Harris deserves the gratitude of 
every patriot in the land for the 
perseverance he displays in rescuing 
from oblivion the prolific swarm of 
American poetry which is to delight 
the heart of some future Warton. 
Mr. R. L. Stuart has rather a weak- 
ness for works on the fine arts and 
arts of design. 

The haunts of our book-collectors 
are as various as they are numerous, 
ranging all the way from Mr. Bou- 
ton's sumptuous rooms, on Broad- 
way, to the modest box of Mr. Thos. 
Lawrence, on Nassau Street. At Mr. 
Bouton's the bibliophile may revel 
among the choicest books in the most 
elegant bindings, and he must be an 
inveterate "hobbyist" who cannot 



find something there to fill a vacant 
niche in his collection. The store of 
the late William Gowans was an at- 
tractive resort for a certain class of 
collectors, men who were not afi-aid 
of dust and cobwebs while there was 
a possibility of finding something rare 
and curious. Then there is Luyster's, 
Denham's, MorrelPs and many small- 
er haunts which deserve a passing 
mention as the resorts of our biblio- 
maniacs. But the principal haunt is 
the store of Mr. Sabin in Nassau 
Street. Here may be seen at times 
some of the rarest books in America, 
and here, also, we shall find the great 
book-collectors of the country, and 
hear them dispute over the rarity of 
their respective treasures. 
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NOT many copies of the catalogue 
of Mr. Hoe's English books are 
likely to find their way to London, as 
few English collectors or libraries, I im- 
agine, will be willing to pay the rath- 
er exorbitant price demanded, a price 
greatly in contrast with the modest 
sums at which Mr. Huth, Mr. Locker, 
Sir Thomas Brooke and other owners 
of libraries over here have allowed in- 
formation to be gained as to the char- 
acter of their treasures. I have been 
able, however, to obtain a sight of 
the first volume and wish, without 
attempting to criticize it in other re- 
spects, to make it the text for a ser- 
mon which I never miss a chance of 
delivering, although it has often fallen 
on deaf ears. Preachers, it is said, 
are never so eloquently earnest as 
when preaching against sins which 
they have themselves committed, and 
I must own that I was an accessory 
(though an accessory after the fact, 
since the slips had mostly been writ- 
ten ere I was called in) to the misuse 
of the letter v in the Rowfant Cata- 
logue. For this, as for all other 
shortcomings in that catalogue, I am 
willing enough to do penance, as the 
temerity which led me to cut my bib- 
liographical teeth over that collection 
was only excusable by the fact that I 



was at that time far too ignorant to 
know how ignorant I was. But if 
the example of the Rowfant Cata- 
logue, as well as of Mr. Huth's, has 
helped to make American bibliograph- 
ers misuse the poor letter v, I am the 
more bound to fight against the er- 
ror, and my sermon shall be deUvered 
as usual. It begins with -enunciating 
the simple facts that up to about 
1620 there is to be found in books in 
Roman type printed in London : 

(i.) No such thing as a majuscule 
(upper case or capital) U. 

(ii.) No such thing as a minuscule 
(or lower case) u at the beginning of 
words. 

(iii.) No such thing as a minuscule 
(or lower case) v, except at the begin- 
ning of words. 

During the Sixteenth Century, in 
fact, u and v were regarded as one 
letter, which had the single form V 
in upper case, and in lower case two 
forms respectively appropriated to 
the beginning and to later positions 
in words. Hence it follows that if 
we would faithfully copy our origi- 
nals we must abstain from using 
these letters where no English printer 
of that time would have used them, 
and, a fortiori, I may remark, we 
must abstain from using them in po- 
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sitions in which no printer of any 
country or any time would ever have 
used them, had not bibliographers in 
these last days stood over him as 
with a loaded pistol and compelled 
him to do so. Thus, while it is un- 
reasonable to represent such spellings 
as "universitie" or "vniversitie" as 
genuine transcripts of any Sixteenth 
Century text, it is still more absurd 
to write "mvsick" when we mean 
**musick," because, since the world 
began, "mvsick" in lower case has 
been a strictly impossible form. If we 
meet with the words VNIVERSITIE 
or MVSICK on title pages, if we wish 
to retain the medial V, we must do as 
Mr. Falconer Madan does in his work 
on the Early Oxford Press and use 
majuscules in our transcripts. But if 
we transliterate into lower case 
we must transliterate as an Eliza- 
bethan printer would have done and 
write '*Vniuersitie" and **Musick." 
Hence such forms as **The Essayes or 
Covnsels, Civill and Morall, of Francis 
Lo. Vervlam, Viscovnt St. Alban," or 
again, "Toxophilvs" or '*Svsanna," all 
of which occur in this catalogue, are 
mere monstrosities, which would 
have made the original printers stare. 
They tell us absolutely nothing except 
that the words in which they occur 
were originally printed in majuscules, 
and there in no conceivable reason 
why this information should be given 
about one class of words if it is not 
given about others. There is much 
more that might be said on this thrill- 
ing theme, for the thornier question 
of I and J might also be tackled and 
also the proper transliteration of S 



by cataloguers who use both the lower 
case forms, but my readers may al- 
ready be grumbling at these topics 
being introduced into a London Let- 
ter. My only excuse for writing here 
on the subject is that a majority 
of the best English bibliographers 
share the views I have tried to ex- 
press, and it is possible that some 
pronouncement may shortly be made 
on the subject. In America, on the 
other hand, I am afraid that the prac- 
tice followed in Mr. Hoe's catalogue 
is still regarded as unquestionably 
correct, and as American bibliograph- 
ers are doing such excellent work, it 
would be a very great advantage 
if the subject could be thoroughly 
threshed out, and a uniform rule 
adopted. 

Turning to other topics I find little 
to tempt me to talk about book sales. 
In two or three months Mr. Slater's 
summary of the season will be avail- 
able, and it will be interesting to see 
whether the general advance in prices 
has compensated for the paucity not 
only of first-class sales, but also of 
first-class individual books. The re- 
tail booksellers, I fear, have had a 
very bad time lately, and it is possi- 
ble that there may be some connec- 
tion between this fact and the commo- 
tions in Wall Street, of which we have 
heard so much in the newspaper tele- 
grams from New York. One large 
bookseller apparently thinks there 
has, since he told me the other day 
that for the first time in his life he 
had taken to reading money-articles, 
and certainly the most inveterate 
book-buyer may be tempted to hold 
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his hand, when he can only borrow 
from his banker by paying eight per 
cent. But if scarcity of ready money 
in New York is the only terror ahead, 
I do not think that English book- 
sellers need begin to look ruefully at 
the stock which they have laid in at 
such high prices. Certainly the 
£1,000 which the trustees of the 
Bums Museum have lately paid for 
an exceptionally fine copy of the Kil- 
marnock edition of their hero's poems 
shows that our canny Scotchmen are 
buoying themselves with no false 
hopes of American competition lessen- 
ing in the near future. If it does lessen 
at all it will only be from a change of 
fashion such as came about in Eng- 
land a few years after the great Rox- 
burghe Sale, and caused such sorrow 
to Dibdin in his declining years. I 
should never myself be surprised to 
see such a "slump" in the prices of in- 
cunabula, but I am afraid, speaking 
as a librarian, that there is no chance 
of such a "slump" in English books, 
or even in illustrated ones. Would 
that it might come, for even a li- 
brary with theresoursesof the British 
Museum is now hit by the immensely 
increased competition, and can hardly 
hope during any succeeding ten years 
to get together such another "three 
hundred notable books" as were ac- 
quired under the keepership of Dr. 
Gamett, between 1890 and 1899, but 
would now probably be unobtainable 
for anything less than double the 
prices then paid. Yet by biding its 
time and an occasional plunge the 
Museum still picks up some good 
things. The unique copy of the first 



dated book printed by Pynson, of 
which I wrote last month, now rests 
on its shelves, while the copy of the 
First Fruits of Australian Poetry^ by 
Barron Field, which it bought at 
Hodgson's for eight guineas, has al- 
ready been valued, by a perhaps too 
enthusiastic Australian bibliographer, 
as worth £300. 

My interest was excited the other 
day in another very similar treasure, 
an edition of the Pickwick Papers, 
printed, illustrated and bound in Tas- 
mania in 1838, the year after their 
appearance in London, but this was 
already in the Museum and therefore 
probably well known to the biblio- 
graphers and collectors of Dicken- 
siana, though in my ignorance I had 
never heard of it. It is very well 
printed and the plates are quite cred- 
itable reproductions of the London 
originals, and the enterprise of the 
Tasmanian publisher seems to me ex- 
traordinary. I presume that there 
was no Colonial Copyright in those 
days, and that neither Dickens nor 
his London publishers profited by the 
edition, but the population of Tas- 
mania could not have been large, and 
it was certainly a plucky and interest- 
ing piece of piracy. 

The success of the Clarendon Press 
reproduction of the First Folio 
Shakespeare has caused one of our 
younger publishers to announce what 
is doubtless intended to be a com- 
panion volume, in the shape of a First 
Folio Chaucer, i. e., a reproduction of 
Thynne's edition printed by Godfray 
in 1532. The two ventures, however, 
are by no means on all fours. The 
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First Folio Shakespeare is of capital 
importance for Shakespeare's text 
and comes to us with all but the fall 
flavor of contemporaneity— if it was 
not revised by the author himself, it 
was at least seen through the press 
by men who had known him, and 
that within a few years of his death. 
Save for a few of the minor poems and 
the Romaunt of the Rose, the textual 
value of Thynne's Chaucer is almost 
negligible. By the time it was issued 
the old poet had been over one hun- 
dred and thirty years in his grave. 
It was the product of the new fangled 
art of printing, and if he had seen it 
his language would probably have 
been at least as vituperative as that 
which he addressed to Adam Scriv- 
ener. Unless on the theory that there 
is some magic in the words "First 
Folio" I cannot imagine why any- 
one should buy this facsimile, and it 
is the more provoking to read the an- 
nouncement of it, as a real oppor- 
tunity is being missed. 

Nowadays "noblesse oblige" is a 
motto which many owners of literary 
rarities increasingly recognize. If 
an application were made to the Earl 
of Ellesmere for leave to photograph 
the splendid Ellesmere manuscript of 
the Canterbury Tales, with all its 
pictures in their proper places, there 
is at least a chance that it might be 
granted. Now a single facsimile of 
the Ellesmere manuscript, putting its 
record beyond the reach of destruc- 
tion, would be worth a whole edition 
of Thynne, and I wish Mr. Moring 
and his advisers had given us this 
instead of a quite unnecessary book. 



I have lately received a copy of A 
Brief Account of the Origin of the 
EragnjTf which contains also "A Note 
on the Relation of the Printed Book as 
a Work of Art to Life," by Mr. Sturge 
Moore, a bibliographical list of the 
Eragny books printed in the Vale 
type, by Esther and Lucien Pissarro, 
and some examples of M. Pissarro's 
illustrations. The last, I am bound 
to say, I am rarely able to enjoy, nor 
does Mr. Sturge Moore's Note give 
me much joy, but I am glad to have 
the account of the Eragny books, and 
to learn that they are so called "after 
the Normandy village where Luden 
Pissarro had worked and studied 
with his father," but my main inter- 
est in the book is due to the fact that 
it is printed in M. Pissarro's new 
type, which will be used, now that 
the Vale types will no longer be ac- 
cessible, in his future books. In many 
respects the new type is very like the 
old one, but it discards some of its less 
acceptable features (for instance the 
too insistent &), and has a very 
pleasing general effect. Save for the 
lower case g, which looks as if it had 
had its tail pinched, the individual 
letters also seem to be quite satisfac- 
tory. My Philistine wish is that so 
good a type as this were available for 
every day work, but Mr. Sturge 
Moore asserts, without explanation, 
that "the small edition is as essential 
to this art as the high price." I won- 
der why ! Personally I think the one 
is no more essential than the other, a 
remark which is exactly equivalent to 
Mr. Moore's, but has an opposite in- 
tention. 
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ATLANTIC. 

The July number is made up largely of con- 
tributions from writers living west of the 
Rocky Mountains— David Starr Jordan, John 
Muir, Jack London, Benjamin Ide Wheeler and 
several others. Herbert Bashford has a paper 
on the Literary Development of the Pacific 
coast, touching on the work of Bret Harte, 
novelist, Joaquin Miller, poet, John Muir, "a 
latter-day Thoreau," Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
a long array of younger living writers. 

In the "Contributor's Club," a little contri- 
bution on A Great Person and Certain Bores 
has brought us from Paris a remonstrance, 
which we print elsewhere, from A. H. J., our 
autograph collector, who objects with good 
reason to being classed with "Certain Bores." 

ATHEN^UM. 
The issue for July 25 contains a bibliograph- 
ical account of the first edition of Daniel's 
Deh'af 1592, and the Complaint of Rosamund, 
Two editions of Delia were printed the same 
^ear, and three of Rosamund, with several var- 
iations in their combining into a single volume. 
The description is by W. F. Prideaux. 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 
E. Blochet describes the Mussulman Manu- 
scripts and Miniatures at the recent exhibition 
at Paris, held in May and June. The fine illus- 
trations are of Persian miniatures, from six- 
teenth century manuscripts, one an animated 
hunting scene. 

BULLETIN DU BIBLIOPHILE ET DU BIB- 
LIOTHECAIRE. 

The July number contains an article b^ Ren^ 
Giard and Henri Lemaitre on the beginnings of 
printing at Valenciennes. The earliest work of 
a Valenciennes printer has usually been as- 
cribed to Jean Le Prevost, the book being 
Prieres en vers et rime. It now appears that 
Jehan de Lies^ printed at Valenciennes at the 
end of the XV century, for three of his books 
can be dated to this period. Of the five books 
printed by Liege,— La Ressowce da Petit peuple, 
par Jehan Molinet, Les Chansons georgines, 
par George Chastelain, La Robe de Farcbiduc, 
par Jehan Molinet, La Debat deCuidieret de 
Portune, par Olivier de la Marche, La Nais- 



sance du due Charles, par Jehan Molinet— La 
Ressource appears to be the earliest. La Nais- 
sance the last. Dates are wanting in all of 
them but events of the period indicate the vear 
1477 for La Debat, 1493 for La Robe and 1500 
for La Naissance. The article concludes with 
bibliographical notes on these works. 

E. Labadie contributes a supplement to the 
Bibliographie des Mazarinades. 

E. Lachevre continues his study of the poems 
of des Barreaux. Verses addressed to Marion 
de L'Orane and some philosophical sonnets are 
given in this installment. 

F. Meuni^ continues his bibliography of 
illustrated almanacs of the XVIII and XIX 
centuries. 

CENTRALBLATT FUR BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

G. A. Cruewell contributes the leading article 
to the July number, on the printing industry in 
Lower Austria at the time of the Reformation, 
the printing of the Agenda in 1570 being 
especially considered. Emperor Maximilian 
IPs dream of uniting Catholics and Protestants 
in one party had led him to issue a ban in 
1568 against the printing and writing of all 
religious books. In 1570 his approval of the 
Agenda that had been prepared for the church 
services was finally obtained, but the printing 
was to be done in secret. A printing shop was 
established and Blasius Eber, with five assist- 
ants, began on the work. But in September of 
the same year the Emperor at Prague, hearing 
of the matter, seized printers, tools and shop. 
Though a number of the books had undoubted- 
Iv been printed, no copy of the Agenda with the 
date of 1570 has yet oeen discovered. 

O. Hartwig, who contributed a biographical 
sketch of Marie Pellechet to the May number, 
gives supplemental notes on the family of this 
remarkable woman. The easy command of 
German which the Pellechet sisters possessed is 
accounted for by the fact that the mother w^ 
a German. Hartwig accuses A. M. Ingold, 
who wrote a life of M. Pellechet in French, of 
wilfully concealing this fact. 

Otto Klee brings up the question once more : 
what was a clericus ? Was Peter Schoffer of 
ecclesiastical rank or was he merely a calli- 
grapher? The writer's conclusion is that 
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Schd£fer was either not of the cler^ at all or 
else he had only minor orders with tonsure ; 
that he signed himself clericus merely because 
he was a scribe. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

A Ceramic Library is described by L. Solon, 
the July number containing the first install- 
ment. While collectors have been complaining 
that it was no longer possible to form a 
library without unltmited means, Mr. Solon 
has gathered the literature of ceramics, and 
has found it an unexplored region for biblio- 
graphical discoveries. His collection has been 
twenty years in formation, and contains many 
rarities, few of which have been acquired at 
any great cost. 

The second of Herbert E wart's articles on 
Henry Bunbury, Caricaturist, is illustrated with 
one of the artist's best series, and several 
separate prints. 

EX-LIBRIS SOCIETY JOURNAL. 

A report is given of the Society's annual 
exhibition in June, in which nearly four thous- 
and Chippendale plates were displayed, some 
old and rare plates, armorial bindings and 
grants of arms, with a large number of 
modem designs. The only drawback to the 
success of this loan exhibition was the lack of a 
catalogue. A list of the Chippendales will 
appear in tht Journal. 

The Rev. W. M. Birch has a paper on The 
Hopton Family and Their Book-Plates, from 
the plate of Arthur Hopton, 1611. A table of 
its quarterings, twenty-two all told, and re- 
productions of this seventeenth century plate 
and three later ones are given. 

The Book-Plate of General Sir Reginald Pole- 
Carew is reproduced and described at length, 
the Legal Book-Plates list has gotten as far as 
T, and there are many book-plate notes. 

GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 

The issue dated August, contains the open- 
ing installment of an article by the Princ d' 
Essling, on the first Italian xylographic book 
printed in Venice about 1450, this article being 
a r^sum^ of a larger work on the subject, soon 
to appear in brochure. The xylographic work, 
which is preserved in the Cabinet of Engrav- 
ings, Berlin,illustrates the story of the Passion. 
It contains 9 leaves, without pagination or 
signature; the 18 pictures, 220x145 mm. in 
size, are printed recto and verso. D' Essling 
has discovered that the same plates used in 
this book served also for the work known as 
the Devote Medttationi sopra la PassionCy 
printed— 1487 by Jeronimo di Sancti e 
Comelio suo compagno, of which three copies 
are now in existence. The identity of the plates 
is absolutely certain but in the Devote Medita- 
tioai they were cut down considerably from 



the original form. The Devote Meditatiotu 
moreover contains a plate, — the raising of 
Lazarus— not found in the Berlin copy, so that 
the xylographic book is apparently not com- 
plete in its 18 pages. Critics have usually 
souRht the author of these plates among 
Italian miniaturists, but d' Essling is con- 
vinced, by a comparison of their style with 
that of Venetian statuary from the end of the 
XIV century, that the models were derived 
from sculpture, and it is therefore amow 
the plastic artists that he searches for their 
authorship. Facsimiles of three of the xylo- 
graphic plates and a number of photographs 
of Italian statuary are given in the article. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 

L^onceB^n^dite's paper on The Paintings and 
Sculpture of Alphonse Legros is illustrated 
with a dozen of his portrait medals of famous 
men, and several admirable portraits in var- 
ious mediums. The Spring Exhibitions in 
London are well reported, with a large num- 
ber of half tones and some good color plates. 

LAMP. 

An Old "Book of Friends," a sixteenth 
century Album Amicorum^ is the subject of a 
paper by Edith Rickert, to be concluded in the 
next number. This was the autograph album 
of the time. 1579 is the first date in the 
little volume which now lies in the Britiah 
Museum. Its owner, Marie de Mamix, of 
Antwerp, possessed many notable friends, and 
research in old archives has identified the 
signatures of William of Oranse, his sister 
Catherine, and many others of uie old Dutch 
and Flemish nobility. Facsimiles of a num- 
ber of signatures, portraits of William of 
Orange and Maurice of Nassau accompany the 
article. 

J. M. Bulloch queries from London "Is 
'Extra Illustrating^ played out ?" and answers 
"I think not." The extreme form of "Granger- 
izing" by the mutilation of many books naa 
been proven too costlv, but "the modem 
Grangerite has adopted a common-sense line 
by producing an extra-illustrated book either 
as a pleasurable hobby or as a working tool.*' 
He finds his materials in newspapers and other 
periodical literature, and collects on a special 
fine. His work thus becomes a source of in- 
formation to himself, and later, a useful tool 
to the librarian and student. 

LIBRARY. 
The July number contains Some Notes on 
Ancient Writing and Writing Materials, by Dr. 
Richard Gamett, called forth by "the recent 
discovery of a Cretan script more ancient than 
the Trojan war." The Cretans have claimed 
that letters were first inscribed upon palm 
leaves, whence the name Phoenician Letters. 
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The palm may have preceded papyrus, and 
been used for ephemeral writings contempo- 
raneously with clay or stone tablets. Bark, 
leaves and skin were doubtless used, i)archment 
being used for the prophecy of Jeremiah which 
was burned by Jehoiakin. 

A Secret Press at Stepney in 1596 has been 
discovered by H. R. Plomer, from an entry in 
the re^ster of the Company of Stationers, for 
the "xiiij die marcie, 1596." "Fforasmuche as 
Edward Venge and his complices erected and 
used a printinge presse by Bishopps hall in the 
county e of Midd," contrary to the "decrees of 
the starre chamber," the press and type when 
found were seized and brought to Stationers 
hall, and it was ordered "That according to 
the said decrees the said press and tres, shalbe 
sawed in pieces, melted and defaced, and made 
unserviceable for pryn tinge." Only a few of 
Venge's in^rints are extant. 

Walter W. Grejf give The Bibliographical 
History of the First Polio, bringing out more 
fully some points in Sidney Lee^s introduction 
to the Oxford facsimile, and making some cor- 
rections. The copyrights affecting the publica- 
tion of the folio, and MS. sources of the folio 
are considered. 

Samuel Pepys's Library, now in Magdalen 
College, is briefly described by Ernest A. Sav- 
age. It consists of about three thousand vol- 
umes. "Pepys was a model librarian. He had 
some funny prejudices, but did not allow them 
to stultify that pectdiar instinctive knowledge 
of what a library should contain which a true 
librarian always has." 

Henry Jcnner, in a paper on The Service- 
Books of the Latin Church lists them and des- 
cribes them from the librarian's point of view, 
and gives much useftil historical and bibliogra- 
phical information. 

PUBLISHERS* WEEKLY. 
The issue for Jtdv4 reprints the story, as told 
some years ago by Halkett Lord, of Don Vin- 
cente, the Assassin Bookseller. The Don was 
a friar of the Poblet Convent, whose library 
having been plundered and dispersed, he set up 



a small book-selling business. But so fond of 
his stock in trade cud he become that rather 
than part with his treasures, he would repent 
of his sales, go to the bu^er and repurcnase 
them, or failing in that, kill him and sieze the 
book. A rival outbidding him at auction for 
a book printed by Palmart, the first Spanish 
printer, m 1482, Don Vincente murdeml the 
successful bidder, stole his book, and set fire 
to the bed on which he lay. He was found out, 
and at his trial made an unrepentant confes- 
sion of all his crimes, unmoved till in the testi- 
mony was brought out the existence of another 
copy of the Palmart book. Then he broke 
into tears and lamentations, and went to his 
death mourning that bis copy was not unique, 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR BUCHERFREUNDE. 

The July number is mainly devoted to 
Konrad Haebler's study of Hans Wx, von 
Chur, a XVth century Gierman book-dealer in 
Valencia. Rix died in 1490 ; at his death his 
stock of books consisted of 5261 volumes, 
mainly juristical works but also includ- 
ing Greek and Roman classics, books on 
medicine, natural history, astronomy and 
theology. Three long records of Rix*s books 
are extant. 

C. A. Grumpelt writes, under the general 
title of The Bibliophiles, of Julius Platzmann, 
artist, philologist, editor. In early life Platz- 
mann's artistic tendencies were the main force 
in his career, but a sojourn of some years in 
Brazil aroused his interest in Indian directs, 
from which he broadened out into general 
philology, and the rest of his life was spent in 
collecting rare grammars, dictionaries, etc., 
and, by means of reprints, making his treas- 
ures accessible to the world at large. Spedal 
thanks are due him for his work in the dialects 
of the North and South American Indians, and 
for the series of faithful reprints which he 
published of their interesting old grammars 
and dictionaries. These new editions were 
beautifully p^otten out with many photo- 
graphic facsimiles and with type especially cut 
tor them. 



The Hartford Coarant recently published an 
article on the "Hieroglyphik Bible," a very 
early Connecticut imprint. The article at- 
tracted much attention among readers of the 
Courantt with the result that a dozen old Con- 
necticut books were taken to the Coarant of- 
fice by as many persons. These included A 
History of the Three Judges of King Charles 
/, by President Stiles of Yale, 1794 ; an edition 
of Sir Charles Grandison, Suffield, 1798 ; the 
Charter Granted by His Majesty King Charles 
II, to the Govemeur, and Company of the Eng- 
lish Colony of Connecticut, printed by Timothy 
Green, New London, about 1750 ; The Psalms 
of David, Imitated ... by I Wats, D. D., Hart- 
ford, printed by Patten & Webster, 1780 ; The 
Plain Spelling Book, by William Woodbridge, 

?rinted by Tertius Dunning, Middletown, 1800; 
""Ae American Preceptor, Hartford, Peter B. 
Gleason, 1810 ; and an edition of the New Eng- 
land Primer, of about 1820 — a rather interest- 
ing little group of books to meet in the office of 
a twentieth century newspaper. 

The new quarters of the Anderson Auction 
Co. are a great improvement over any book- 
auction rooms that New York has ever known. 
In the Bancroft building, west of Fifth Avenue 
on the north side of Twenty-ninth Street, Mr. 
Anderson has fitted up three floors with every 
convenience for the proper cataloguing, display 
and sale of large collections. The auction- 
room, on the ground floor, is airy and light, 
the walls a warm Venetian red, lined with oak 
cases. A long U shaped table starts from near 
the auctioneer's desK at the rear, and runs 
nearly the length of the room, with ample 
space for chairs on either side. Glass displav- 
cases and a fine window are at the front, the 
offices at the back of the room. The basement 
is prepared for the receipt of books, while from 
the sales-room floor a spiral stairway leads up 
to Mr. Anderson's private offices, and the 
cataloe^ing department, which is in charge of 
Mr. Edward Turnbull. 

A most interesting study of what is doubtless 
coincidence of thought and expression, but 
may have been direct inspiration, is found in a 
pamphlet by Mr. Alfred Waites, of Worcester, 



entitled A Brief Account of John Milton and 
His Declaration of Independence. In a sym- 
pathetic essay on Milton's character and dis- 
position, is incorporated the text of extracts 
from his Defence of the People of England and 
The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates parallded 
with portions of Thomas Jefierson's Declara- 
tion of Independence. Difierent as the expres- 
sion is, terse in Jefierson, more elaborate but 
no less eloquent in Milton, the processes of 
thought and the principles laid down are 
marvellously similar. The cause each advo- 
cated was the same, and Jefierson denouncing 
George HI was moved by the same reasoning 
and feeling as was Milton in his denunciation 
of Charles I. 

A descendant of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. C. A. 
Cromwell of Port Stanlev, Ontario, possesses a 
Bible (London, Printed by John Wolfe for tlu5 
Assig^es of Richard Day, 1591) which has 
been in the Cromwell famil^r since the days of 
the Protector's father. It is in the original 
leather binding, and is decorated with thumb 
marks that might be indentified as those of the 
great Oliver, if onlv the individuality of the 
Unes of the thumb had been made a subject of 
study in his day, and his impressions recorded. 
The Bible has been in America since 1750, 
when Benjamin Cromwell, grand-nnde to its 
present owner, moved to this county. During 
the Civil War it was buried for four years by 
Mr. C. A. Cromwell's father, who lived at 
Charleston and who was fearful of its siesore 
by Union troops. 

The Vale Press has in preparation its next to 
the last book, DAucassin et de Nicokte, with 
a colored frontispiece by Lucien Pissarro. In 
the Pall, the last oook from the Vale types will 
appear, a bibliography of the Vale Press is 



The Clarendon Press facsimile of the Shake- 
speare First Folio is to be supplemented by 
facsimile reprints of the earliest editions of sncn 
of Shakespeare's works as were not printed in 
the First Folio. These consist of five quarto 
volumes— Per/c/es, 1609, Venus and Adona, 
1593, Lucrece, 1594, The Passionate Pilgrim^ 
1599, and the Sonnets, 1609. Mr. Sidney Lee 
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will edit these reprints, which will be collotjpe 
reproductions, similar in all respects but size 
to the First Folio reproduction. At least a 
year will be consumed in preparing the works ^ 
for publication. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published the 
autobiography of Francis Adrian van der 
Kemp, uie Dutch patriot, one time captain in 
the army of the Netherlands, later minister in 
the Mennonite church, still later pioneer settler 
of Oneida County. His memoirs were written 
for his only son, and are now published with a 
biographical sketch by Helen L. Fairchild. He 
was a Iriend of Jefferson and Adams, extracts 
from whose letters are printed with some of 
his own. A list of his writings, and one of 
authorities consulted, close the volume. 

The Ohio Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have established an Ohio Alcove in the 
American Library at Manila. In order to dis- 
tinguish the books which they are sending out 
to the Philippines, the Society has had a mem- 
orial book-plate designed by Mrs. E. Rath- 
Merrill and engravecTby Mr. W. F. Hopson. 
This is serving a double purpose, as subscrip- 
tions are beine taken for a limited number of 
proofs of the plate, and the proceeds from their 
sale will be applied to the purchase of more 
books. 

Oliver H. P. Leigh has compiled an elabo- 
rate index to Voltaire, as an accompaniment 
to the English translation of Voltaire's com- 
plete works, which E. R. DuMont has published 
m a forty-two volume edition. The index 
refers not only to every person, place and event 
in Voltaire's writines, but also to every sub- 
ject therein treated, however briefly; and 
incorporates in its references all foot-notes and 
commentaries by the editor and translator. 

The Royal Historical Society has compiled 
bibliographies of the Bishops of Oxford and 
London, Dr. S. R. Gardiner and Lord Acton, 
four eminent historians lately deceased from 
their ranks. Dr. W. A. Shaw has made fall 
lists of the writings of the four authors, and 
the result is a catalogue including even re- 
views, sermons and aodresses of an historical 
character. The comprehensiveness of the 
volume is surprising. 

"The Bibliographer," in the Boston Trans- 
cript for August 12, gives a stu(hr of the sales 
prices of the first editions of Shelley. He 
enumerates ten Shelley collections that have 
come upon the market since the Dew-Smith 
sale in 1878, giving the most important items 
and prices; and has prepared a list of the 
record prices of the fourteen rarest Shelleys. 



Mr. Robert K. Dent, of the Astor Manor 
Public Library, is preparing a work on John 
Baskerville, the great Birmingham printer. 
The materials of the late Mr. Samuel Timmins, 
who was a Baskerville authority, have been 
placed at the service of Mr. Dent, who is him- 
self an expert in matters Baskervillian. A 
paper from his pen, on Baskerville and His 
Work, appeared in the May Literary Collector. 

The Boston Globe for July 19 describes the 
collection of autographs of signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, which belongs to 
the Honorable Howard K. Sanderson, of Lynn, 
Mass. Mr. Sanderson's collection lacks only 
one signature to make it complete. He has 
not yet been able to find an autograph of 
Button Gwinett, though he possesses the even 
rarer one of Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

The Cleveland Public Library has received 
from Mr. John G. White, formerly president of 
the library trustees, a gift of over two thous- 
and volumes. Oriental literature, history and 
travel form the bulk of the valuable collection, 
which is especially strong in Eastern folk-lore. 
An unusual collection of the versions of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments is among the 
treasures included in the gift. 

D. Appleton & Co. will soon issue, in one 
volume, the chronologies and bibliography of 
Bryant which are included in their Roslyn edi- 
tion of the poet. The volume will be entitled 
Chronologies of Bryant's Life and Writings 
with Q,n Exhaustive Biblio^aphy by Henry 
C. Sturges. The edition will consist of one 
hundred numbered copies. 

Monumcnta Typographical published by L. 
S. Olschki, at Florence, consists of his biblio- 
graphical notes of incunabula, printed from 
time to time in La BiblioBlia, It is illustrated 
with title-page facsimiles, is arranged by the 
place of production, -and contains tables of 
authors' and printers' names and a chronology, 
which make it a valuable reference work. 

The first volume of the Catalogue of British 
and American Book-plates of the Franks col- 
lection in the British Museum has been pub- 
lished, comprising the list from A to G, in a 
volume of nearly five hundred pages. It will 
take two more volumes to complete the cata- 
logue, which is the work of E. R. J. Gambler 
Home. 

American Book Prices Current for 1903 will 
be ready to issue in October. It will consist of 
nearly seven hundred pages, containing ten 
thousand entries. As usual, it will be a limited 
edition for subscribers. 
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The Periodical Publishers' Association of 
America was incorporated at Albany on July 
20, and is to hold * monthly meetings at the 
rooms of the Aldine Association in New York. 
It is composed of the publishers and managers 
of the leading weekly and monthly magazines. 

The danger of a little knowledge has a "hor- 
rible example*' in our first article this month. 
Mr. CoUins's account of Mr. William Nelson's 
library being just what we had wanted, we 
obtained permission to print it for our readers. 
In reading proof, a glaring typograpical error 
caught the editorial eye— the date oi Al Aaraaf 
nven as 1820, when we knew it was 1829. 
Changing the figure we sent the form to the 
press, and wrote Mr. Nelson reassuringly that 
we had corrected the error. At the moment of 
sending this form to press we receive from 
Mr. Nelson, post haste, the note: "If not too 
late, please correct your correction. The date 



ol my copy of Al Aaraaf is 1820— one of the 
unique features of the book. I have never heard 
of another copy with that misprint in the 
date." We are glad to make the correction, 
and by so doing to emphasize this peculiarity 
of Mr. Nelson's Al Aaraaf, 

Mr. Edward E. Ayer, the Chicago collector, 
recently purchased in Paris a collection of books 
and manuscripts on French marine history 
from the thirteenth centurj^ to the Franco- 
Prussian war. He has presented the entire col- 
lection to the Newberry Library of Chicago. 

In making up our ]v\y issue, a note was 
omitted, crediting the original appearance of 
Dr. Karl Dziatsko's article on John Gutenberg 
to Velhagen und Klasings Monatsbefte for 
June, 1900. From this magazine Miss Kunz's 
translation was made exclusively for the use of 
The Literary Collector. 
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The New England Primer. 
Editor Literary Collector: 

Sir:— I have an old book with some very 
curious illustrations, called The New England 
Primer, Can you give me any information 
about it ? Is it a vsJuable book ? The date is 
1847. S. B. D., Norwalk, Conn. 

If your New England Primer were a century 
older, you might congratulate yourself on its 
possession. As it is, you have a late edition, 
interesting but not valuable, of perhaps the 
most famous old book in America. The first 
edition extant is dated 1727. There were 
doubtless several earlier editions, dating back to 
the seventeenth century, but these were liter- 
ally worn to pieces by the small Puritans who 
had to learn their contents "by heart." For 
extended information, consult Paul Leicester 
Ford's The New England Primer^ published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1897. In The New 
York Times Saturday Review of Books for 



August 8 is a summary of the eighteenth cen- 
tury editions, since when a singk example of 
yet another issue, 1746, has come to light. 

Editions op Lamb and Irving. 
Editor Literary Collector: 

Dear Sir :— Will you kindly give me the date 
of the first issue of Lamb's Specimens of the 
English Dramatists Who Lived About the Time 
of Shakespeare, and about what it sells for. 
Also, about what Tales ol a Traveler, Geoffincy 
Crayon, London, 1824, sells at. 

E. K. B., Jr., Seal Harbor, Me. 

Of Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatists, 
the first edition was published by Longmans, 
in 1808. A copy at the Club Bindery brought 
$18.00 at auction last winter ; and Mitford's 
copy with a note from Lamb pasted to the in- 
side cover, brought $240.00 at the McKeesale. 

Irving' s Tales of a Traveler, first London 
edition, 1824, 2 volumes in the original boards, 
sold last year for $3.50. 
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PENSILVANIA AND 
WEST- NEW- JERSEY 

CYRUS TOWN SEND BRADY 



TO be published sometime during September. "An Histori- 
cal AND Geographical Account of the Province and 
Country of Pensilvania ; and of West-New-Jersey in 
America. The Richness of the Soil, the Sweetness of 
THE Situation. The Natives, Aborigines, their Language, 
Religion, Laws, and Customs; also a touch upon George 
Keith's New Religion, in his second change since he left 
THE Quakers. With a map of both Countries. By GABRIEL 
THOMAS, who resided there about fifteen Years. 

London, Printed for, and sold by A. Baldwin, at the Oxon 
Arms in Warwick- Lane, 1698." 

$^^ ^y^ ^y^ 

The above to be edited with an historical introduction by 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, and issued as No. VL of ''The 
' BB' Reprints,'' 8vo, antitjue boards, about 50 pages, map and 
facsimiles, 250 copies on Dickinson hand- made paper, net $2.00 
(post $.06) and 15 copies on Japanese vellum, net $3.00 (post 
$.06). It is advisable that your order be received early. 



THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE V 



has now completed the 
in the Fall, 1903, a **Bib 
Vale t3rpes. The following 
may still be had, though 
and opportunities of pure 



se nes 



lhe 



ALE PRESS 



of its publications, and will issue, 
ography'* of the volumes printed in the 
are some titles of which a few copies 
value of them is steadily appreciating ; 



ase are rare. 



MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSV :HE. 

By Wm. Adlington. $17.50 ne 
DE CUPIDINUS ET PSYCHES AklOR- 

IBUS. By Apuleius. $10. net. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. By William 

Blake. $25. net. 
REUGIO MEDICI, URN BURIALl &C. 

By Sir Thomas Browne. $12. i ct. 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CEL :.INI. 

2 vols. Translated by Symonds. $50. 

net. 
THE NIMPHIDIA AND THE MlTSES 

ELIZIUM. By Michael Drc^ly 

$15. net. 
FAIR ROSAMUND : A PLAY. By 

ael Field. $10. net. 
THE RACE OF LEAVES: A I 

By Michael Field. $10. net. 
JULIA DOMNA: A PLAY. By M|chael 

Field. $7.50 net. 
THE KING'S QUAIR. By Jame; 

Scotland. $8. net. 



ton. 
Mich- 
LAY. 



I. of 



DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Kit Marlowe. 

$8. net. 
EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 

$27.50 net. 
PARABLES FROM THE GOSPELS. 

With Woodcuts. $10. net. 
CHOIX DE SONNETS DE P. DERON- 

SARD. $10. net. 
ABR6gE DE L'ART POETIQUE FRAN- 

CAIS. $6. net. 
HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti. $25. net. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. $25. net. 
LYRICAL POEMS OF SHELLEY. $25. 

net. 
IN MEMORIAM & LYRICAL POEMS. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. $30. net. 
LES PETITS VIEUX. By Emile Ver- 

haeven. $10. net. 
POEMS. By William Wordsworth. 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore. $12. net. 



The \'ale Press Edition of Sh 
on thick hand-made papL-r in Va 
per volume. Sets arc not to b 
separately. Sliakesijeare's Poems 
few of the sets can be purchased 



kespeare's Plays is complete in 37 volumes, printed 

u Type, bound in green and Gold. Price $8.00 net 

broken. Uniform with the plan's are published, 

and Shakespeare's Sonnets. $8.00 net each. A 

at the total price of $296.00 



Send for a complete V 



lie Press List, mailed, free of charge, by 



John Lane I 



T|IE BODLEY HEAD 
FIFTH AVENUE 



New York 
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ROMEIKE'S 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date." Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE 

110 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Ernest Drcssell North 

BOOKS AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

18 East 20th Street, New York 


DANIEL O'SHEA 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

Bookbinding, Etc. 

1584 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BET. 47th and 48th sts. 


THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU, 

NEW YORK LONDON 

Arthur Cassot, Proprietor. 

Cor. 5th Avenue and Hth Street, New York. 

(Knickerbocker Building.) 
Will supply you with all personal reference and 
clippings on an v subject from all the papers and 
periodicals uublished here and abroad. Ourlarge 
staff of rcacfcrs can gather for you more valuable 
material on any current subject than you can 
get in a life-time. 

Terms: XOO clippings, $5; 250 clippings, $12; 
500 dippings, $22; XOOO clippings, $40. 

special rates quoted to Trade Journals and large 
orders. 


RARE AND CHOICE BCX)KS- 

We invite the attention oi book-buyers to 
ourlarge stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. 

Correspondence solicited. Will furnish any 
book ever published. Our "Shoppe" is the 
World's Emporium for books on Mormon- 
ism. Send lists of wants. 

CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 

SHEPARD BOOK COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, U. S. A. 


G- A. HOFFMAN, ENGRAVER 

8J Fourth Avenue, New York Qty 

Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, Etc. 

Stamps for Book Covers. Brass Type. 


Trl. 1 844-1 8TH St. 

PINCUS WACHSTETTER 

BOOKSELLER 

Rare Books, Americana and Prints 

126 E. 23d St., New York 

LiBRARIKS AND BoOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH 


LAUNDER & PFISTER 

BOOKBINDING CO. 

[Incorporated.] 
THE LEXINGTON BUILDING 
^"^i^^li^tlV 14-1-151 East 25th St. 

'j.V'. B^iflton NEW YORK 


TICE & LYNCH 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 

45 WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW YORK 

Importations of Books ordered consigned to 
our care will be given careful attention. 


Old Books and Magazines 

Send for Catalogue. Address 

A. J. CRAWFORD 

10th & PINE Sts. St. LOUIS, Mo. 
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The Anderson Auction Company 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bangs & Co. 

Sales of Literary and Artistic Property 

5 West 29th Street, New York 



T TNEQUALED facilities for the handling and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engravings, Auto- 
graphs, Coins, Stam])s, etc. 



SALE OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 



CHAS. L'ENFANT 

Sole Patentee of 

American 
Patent Flexible 
Book Binding 

A Revolutioii in the Art of 
Bookbinding Jt Jt Jl 

43 East 20th Street 

Between Broadway and 4th Ave« 
New York 

Telephone ir)45-18th St. • 

This Style of Binding is Durable, Strong, Beautiful, and Opens Perfectly Flat. It 
can be foltfed back or rolled up without the slightest injury. The flexibility is per- 
manent, thus excelling air other so-called flexible bindings. Art Binding in Bibles, 
Prax'cr Books, Hymnals, Music, Library, Poems and Padded Work A Specialty. 
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Pickering & Chatto, 

Antiquariao Booksellers, 
66, Haytnarkct, London, S,W. 

ENGLAND. 

O'^IS.ISSS.'^'"*!""'.'^ Barly EngHsh Literature 

IxiEafl&Qd Fb^taiidBui7EftiiioiiS0fiiUtbegfE&t 
writoi kom Ciuucsi to B. JU Snamoisost < . . < 




OWt eoIleetioQ of Ihmmatic Utemttire t« a remArkahU ©oe. r\1 J T>t ^ ^^ 
We tiatc on cw ibdvc* aboat oue ihooiand difltreol , . v/lU i Ad J 3 
In iht fimt [jQurto i>r early editsaiui. The Fotr SDtnciM cf tlie Ftaji of SWAgmygAiia, Mjui- 
LOWS, COAPiuJt, JoKft>JC, DBT^Kit, GoiJ»iiTH» ftui SnsBiAJf aiT ftll ttfina^tttiaL . . . « 



BiSLt STAMPED BINDD^OS, EMBROIDERED BINBIKOS jua> GILT TOOLED BINBmGS 

WE nMAU LASC«I<Y ALtO HI 

ILLPlVtIKATED MAmJSCKIPTS AND SPECIMENS 
OF EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. 



WoHO ox GARDEKLNG, SPORTmG, TOB Alts NAVAL aot 
MTUTAEY, JiSDICAL. OCCULT, WlTCHCfiAFT, m fact 
OLD EHOLISU BOOKS ox MO«r soerfsctt* 

Catal(>^vfl Isitied inDQilily, prkd 13 cetita, Spccml CauLk»gae at into^iilf , at ymsvyta ptittm 
Cat^agTsea of fitcck, iadtidbs sew pnrcbaao to ilatr» pirioe $1.60 tlstucd b Miuirb^ 



Pickering & ChattO, 66, Haymarket. 

London, S.W^ England. 
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THE ADAMS BINDERY. 

RAPLH RANDOLPH ADAMS. 

FINE BINDING. 

That bookbinding, so long rt*cagiu:e4!d xi!$ one of tlie arts in Europe^ 
thoald have advanced in this couatr>'' no mrther than to t>e deserving of 
the temi craft, seema strange in view of the rapid progress along the other 
lines of art ; hot so it has been ap to within a year imd the bibliophile has 
beesi compelled tosseiid his treastired volumes to France or EoglaucJ^ if he 
wished tbcm dothed in fitting splendor or simplieity. 

Small wonder, thea, that when at last there has appeared a binder with 
feeling for books, and knowledge of the artistic, which alone can advanee 
binding to an art, that lovers of binding have takcii the opportunity to 
show that they have not had their books bound abroad, simply to say they 
were bound abroad, bnt because they were compelled to, and that now 
when there is a bitkler of equal ability in this country, to prove, b^* ha\^ng 
htm bind their books, that they would have been only too glad to patron^ 
he the Americao bindera had they had heretofore tlic opportunity. 

The **Vieime^ Inlaid Binding*' rq)ro<lueed in the Nov*-Dec. numheri as 
the **Onlaid Mosaic Biading" in this number, are both the work of the 
binder of whom we speak, Ralph Randolph Adams, of The Adams Bindery. 

Real mosaic in leather, or, as Mr, Adants has styled it, ** Viennese Inlay" 
has never before in tiic history of binding, lx!cn sn liv accomplished, 

and should be carefully distinguished from the "OnL.iA ..i^isaic Binding." 

The latter, or, as it is commonly called, •*lnlaid," is eflected by paring 
the col orcfl leather tt^ed in the design, as thin as pos^blei cutting it out 
witli a pair of scissors to the desired shape, and pasting it on the leather in 
which the hook is hound. 

In the **V!cancBe Inlaid*' binding the work is in real mosaic, as the ground 
leather is cut through to the board, following the design, the pieces are lifted 
out and in their place are inlaid the other leathers* This method is sincere, 
the other an imitation,— jPAe Book-hoven 



The fiaet that such binding is done in this bindeiy is guarantee that 
the ordinary run of hall or hill Cali^ Morocco^ Pigskin, or levant bindings 
arc AT LEAST a lit ^ * ter than the work ofother binderies. 

Plates inlaid, B* i-aned and repaired. Publishers, Book Dealers 

and Private Trade solicited* The fadlities of the cstahhshmimt permit of 
careful and prompt attcntioa to out-of-town orders. Bookplates designed 
and made* 

The Adams Bindery, 

256 WEST 23d ST. Bet. Tith ahb Sth Avbs., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Terms of subscription, $IJ50 a year, in advance. Single copies, )5 Cents each. Adver- 
tising rates will be furnished on application. Checks and money orders should be made 
payable to 

THE UTERARY COLLECTOR PRESS 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

1135 Broadway, - - - -^''- - - _ NEW YORK, N. Y. 

All correspondence except that relating to advertising should be directed to Greenwich, Conn. 
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H. JACKEL & CO 
Art Bookbinders 



SrECIALTIBS: 

LEVANT 

MOROCCO 

snd fine 

CALF BINDINGS 

SOLANDER 

and 

SLIP CASES 

CLEANING 

MENDING 

GUARDING 

and 

INLAYING 




No. 8i FOURTH AVENUE 



•Phone . 
2734 

isth St. ''^^■'"' ^ ^'"*^^ Street, New York City 
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Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents 

Relating: to Colonial and Revolutionary New 
York, New Jersey and Long: Island Families, 
Including: Aaron Burr, DePeysters, Duers, 
In^rahams, Lriving:stons, Moms (of Morris- 
ania) Nisbets, Og:dens, Rikers, Robinsons, Ruther- 
fords, Smiths, Van Antwcrps, Van Burens, Van 
Cortlandts, Van Voorhis, Varicks, and numerous 
others. Also 

Original Deeds 

To property situated "on the Broadway" in 
early colonial times, and the Orig:inal Patent 
granted in 1769 by George III to Wm. Living- 
ston, Wm. Smith Jr. and 28 others, granting 
30,000 acres in the Township of Royalton then 
claimed by New York State, but now known as 
Windsor County. Vermont. Catalogue now 
ready. Address : 

CASINO BOOK COMPANY 

1374. 1376 Broadway 
Now York 



FOR SALE 

COLORED ENGRAVING 

-:- OF -:- 

BOSTON MASSACRE 

BY 

PAUL REVERE 

IN 

ORIGINAL FRAME 



ADDRESS 

P. H. SAFFORD, FITCHBURG, MASS. 



Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices — at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston: 45 Vesey Street, 
New York; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, and Railroad Building, Denver. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest read- 
ing list in the world. 

Its general service may help anybody 
who seeks business of any kind outside 
his own neighborhood. In Boston it 
also maintains a special department for 
giving high-grade, intelligent, discrim- 
inating service to anybody who wants 
literary matter, book reviews, material 
for scrap books, essays, addresses, etc., 
as well as personal mention. 



Illustrated Pamphlet 
on Fine Binding 

printed on deckle-edge paper and 
illustrated with cuts of bindings for 
well known collectors and publish- 
ers, setting forth the ideas of Ralph 
Randolph Adams of 

THE ADAMS BINDERY, 

No. 256 West 23rd St., N. Y., 

bet. 7th and 8th Avenues. 
Mailed Free on Application. 

T^OT Old English Lustre Ware 
^ and other Choice Pieces of 
Old China, address 

R. H. Maunder, Antiques, 
Sheffield, Mass. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 

LATEST VOLUMES 



THE OLD WORLD SERIES 

925 copies on VanGelder's hand- made paj^er, 

at $1.00 net. 
100 copies on Japan vellum (numbered), 

at $2.50 net. 

XXVL IN MEMORIAM 
By Alfred Lord Tennysox. 

XXVII. PIPPA PASvSES 
By Robert Browning. 

XXVIII. A DREAxM OF JOHN 
BALL 

By William Morris 

THE QUARTO SERIES 

IV. POEMS AND BALLADS 

Second and third series by A. C. Swinri-'kne 
450 copies printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper. Price, $5.00 net. 

V. POEMS: MDCCCLXX 
By Dante Gabriel Kossetti. 

450 copies printed on VanGelder hand-made 
paper. Price, $5.00 net. 

VI. THE RENAIvSSANCE 

Studies in art and poetry by Walter Pater 
450 copies printed on VanGelder hand-made 
paper. Price, $4.00 net. 

THE BROCADE SERIES 

425 copies on Japan vellum, done up in flex- 
ible covers, with sealed parchment wrappers 
and brocade slide case. All volumes sold 
separately-. Price, 75 cents net. 

XXXI. IMMENSEE: Translated 
from the German of Tlieod or Storm 
By Irma Ann Heath. 

XXXII. GERTHA'S LOVERS: 
A Talc 

By William Morris. 



XXXIII. GOLDEN 
Svend and His Brethren 
By William Morris. 

XXXIV. THE STORY 
UNKNOWN CHURCH: 



WINGS: 



OF THE 
Linden- 

borg Pool : A Dream. Three Tales 
By William Morris. 

XXXV. NATURE AND ETERN- 
ITY and Other Uncollected Papers 
By Richard Jefferies. 

XXXVI. BY SUNDOWN SHORES 

By Fiona Macleod 

REPRINTS OF PRIVATELY 
PRINTED BOOKS 

X. FRAGILIA LABILIA 
By John Addington Symoxds. 

450 copies, octavo, printed on genuine Kelm- 
scott hand-made paper. Price, $1.00 net. 
50 copies on Japan vellum (numbered), 
$2.00 net. 

XI. THE GARLAND OF RACHEL 
By Divers Kindly Hands. 

450 copies, post octavo, printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper. Price, $2.00 net. 
50 copies on Japan vellum (numbered and 
signed), $5.00 net. 

XII. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM 

The Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Trans- 
lated into English verse b^' Edward Fitz- 
gerald. First printed by Bernard Quaritch, 
London, 1859, and now privately in exact 
facsimile, with a bibliographical introduction 
200 numbered and signed copies, small 
(juarto, printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper. Price, $5.00 net. 
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Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
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B7 His Excellency 

Coii. SMJrf//?/a F/frc6er Capfain General. -5001 Govern arin.Chie/ of His 
Majefties Province of A/tf'.<-7or 4 i?c. 

A P R O C L A xM A T I O N 

Wins P. HAS The htmh and hia^hm ^ICakxU havj lately Xnv^Jcd the Co-jntry of the 
I-.di.ips of th'j Five Vacions in /^ mity u i'h the Sub'.cch of -lie Crown of i^V/j^.^, 3nd fiavc 
t\:Oc\>-v^t\ 'lv-;. in.i.afW.rn -Jq p'^g cftcj that thc liiid //f.iji>;/ iImc liivc io fuft^rctl ihc 




C7/i;» 4.' Fort Williim Henry the Twelfth D^ ^September, in the Eifhrh iVn cf th:i Ritg» 
of our SovrrA/^tt Lnrd \V I L 1. 1 A M /6c ThirM , h the Gr^ce of God, A/'^ <•; Lti^hvn, 
* Gotland, Franctf aai Irtund, Dtfcnder cf the Fs'uhy &4. Anmq; Dr.i.i.'.i 10 v- 

Ben, frU'tchor. 



God Save the K I N G 



Pr/afr</ by William Bradford, Tr/itftfr /o the Kings moft ExceSeat Maje^f, 
at theBthUintbeCifjfif/.i>icvf{{oKf 16^6,. 
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PHIL MAY-A GREAT ARTIST 



BY PERCIVAL POLLARD 



NOT ten years ago, James McNeil 
Whistler was asked what he 
thought of the future of English 
black-and-white art. He replied, 
enigmatically, as always, in two 
words : 

'*Phil,'»hesaid, '*May/' 

And that Phil May did there is now 
none so blind as to deny. The great 
American who passed this prophecy, 
and the great Englishman who ful- 
filled it, have both passed away in 
London but a few weeks ago, and as 
time goes on the world of art can but 
feel its loss growing rather than fad- 
ing. Whistler's work it is not here 
intended to consider; but one may 
fittingly rate his wisdom and appre- 
ciation as high as his wit; his brief 
eulogy of May is sufficient proof. 

It is not too much to say that Phil 
May represented what is so far the 
finest period of black-and-white the 
world has known. In the ten years 



up to his death. May's work domin- 
ated the black-and-white of England. 
That decade was Phil May's period ; 
it was all too brief; how much higher 
he might have gone we can but con- 
jecture. He is gone, now, to join the 
company of Cruikshank, Phiz and 
Leech. His work, like theirs, remains 
to delight us and the generations 
after us. 

For absolute simplicity of line Phil 
May's drawings have rarely been 
equaled. It is in this respect that his 
art becomes so fine an argument for 
the art value of black-and-white. In 
pure line there is as rare a delight as 
in pure color. If anything, line lends 
itself less to trickery than does 
color. The supreme colorist is often 
able to conceal defects in draw- 
ing; the supreme artist in line, 
such as May, need show only the es- 
sential to excel. It was to the abso- 
lute essential that Phil May always 
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won, no matter at what cost of work 
already done. Only Forain, the 
French artist, approaches May in 
this respect. That May was able to 
achieve what he did with his marvel- 
ous economy of strokes is one of the 
things one must admire him for. In 
these few, yet always telling strokes, 
he has drawn for us, once and for all 
time, the plain people of London as 
they lived and breathed in the final 
ten years of the nineteenth and the 
first three years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. When history wishes to know 
what lower London looked like in 
these days it will have to go to the 
work of Phil May. 

To the majority of folk on the 
American side of the Atlantic May's 
work was unknown until, about 
1895, the artist was taken upon the 
staff of Punch, Since then his draw- 
ings have been frequently reproduced 
here, and the originals for his Gutter- 
snipes collection have been on view for 
art-lovers to delight in. The Summer 
and Christmas Annuals that he has 
for some years past issued have fur- 
ther spread his fame here. It was 
well before his Punch period, how- 
ever, that his work began to show its 
eventual perfection. The writer of 
this appreciation recalls with some 
little pride that when, in 1895, he 
launched a periodical devoted to 
black-and-white art, and introduced 
in Number One a series of brief bio- 
graphies of the prominent artists, it 
was Phil May who was chosen to 
lead oflF. May was then just coming 
into his own. With a brilliant band, 
Leonard Raven-Hill, Max Beerbohm 



and others, he had been one of the 
staff of Pick-Me-Up, then in its artis- 
tic prime; he had seen Mr. W. W. 
Astor's Pall Mall Budget toils death; 
his facility of production was sur- 
passed only by the excellence of each 
drawing. In caricature there had 
been the **0n the Brain" series in Pick- 
Me-Upf in which almost every promi- 
nent man of the day, the early Nine- 
ties, found a place. From then until 
his too early death he gave us, 
through the foremost periodicals of 
Great Britain, his fine pencilings upon 
Londoners as he saw them. WTiat 
sort of Londoners these are, all the 
world knows by now. He chose the 
human side of the town, as against 
the fashionable stereotype ; one looks 
in vain in May's drawings for the 
male or female fashions of the time. 
It is human nature in the rough that 
he shows ; the street arab, the fliower- 
girl in the streets, the pot-house loaf- 
er, the coster and his donkey. It was 
the human being under the rags or 
the feather hat that he was after ; the 
top-hatted, frock-coated creatures did 
not concern him. He had done this 
type, once, it is true, in his famous 
**The Parson and the Painter"— of 
which, alas, there were but all too 
few copies printed; I know what I 
would give for one this instant ! — ^but 
always in the spirit of satire, and 
never with any attempt at making a 
pretty picture or pretty clothes. For 
his pains, for his artistic instinct in 
this direction, he has the reward that 
we do not look to him for sartorial 
patterns, but when we want to con- 
jure up a London street as it lives 
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and breathes, with its newsboys, its 
donahs, its hansoms, its crossing 
sweepers, we turn to a drawing by 
May. It is in this, his feeUng for the 
human, rather than for the mannered 
and the sartorial, that May must 
rank as a greater artist than his pre- 
decessor on Punchy Du Maurier. 

American artists in black-and-white, 
as well as American publicists gener- 
ally, would do well to consider the 
greatness achieved by Phil May. It 
is the Du Maurier phantom that 
American line- work is pursuing, un- 
fortunately, and as a result we have 
a host of illustrators who can do the 
pretty-pretty better than any other 
artists in the world, but whose pret- 
ty-prettiness amounts, artistically, to 
just so much piffle. All these gor- 
geously arrayed young men and 
maidens that are constantly being 
drawn by American artists in line, 
what are they but so many dummies ? 
We all know that the fashions 
change ; these drawings tell us noth- 
ing more new or more original than 
that. These drawings are for tailors, 
not for one human being that is in- 
terested about another human being. 
There is not, to-day, one single 
American black-and-white artist 
that can be named in the same breath 
with Phil May. England has Raven- 
Hill, who has much in common with 
May, diflFering in manner more than 
in matter ; Germany has Harburger, 
to mention but one ; France has Fo- 
rain and Steinlen; America has — 
whom? 

Phil May, when he died, was not 
yet forty years old. He was bom in 



Leeds. His parents were poor, and 
after a few years at common school, 
he was apprenticed to an architect, 
but after a few days decided that this 
was not his forte, and ran away to 
seek the pleasures of chance. He 
joined a band of strolling players, but 
his lines never exceeded the dignity of 
**My lord, the carriage waits." It 
was now, however, that he began a 
series of caricatures of his fellow- 
actors that gained him some notice. 
Now, too, he entered upon that bo- 
hemian living, consorting always 
with the best of spirits, the clever 
men from all the arts or from no arts, 
that endured to his last illness. Re- 
turning to Leeds in 1882 he received 
his first important commission, that 
of designing the costumes for a pan- 
tomime. Shortly afterwards he went 
to London and began work for the 
illustrated papers. His restless spirit 
sent him to Australia; his work on 
the Sydney Bulletin was of notable 
quaUty, and in some quarters it is 
only with his work in Australia that 
his artistic career is taken to begin. 
He tarried in Rome and Paris, then 
settled again in London; only to 
wander, in 1893, to San Francisco 
and Chicago. On the register of the 
lamented Whitechapel Club, of Chic- 
ago, the signature of Phil May re- 
mains one of the most famous. It 
was my privilege to have that register 
in my possession for a week or so, in 
1895, and I well recall the amusing sign 
manual of May, the portrait of him- 
self, just the smiling head and the enor- 
mous cigar. After his joining Punchy 
May's work was only to be seen in 
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that paper or in the Annuals he issued 
every half-year. His health had long 
been failing before his death. He had 
used himself recklessly, lived gener- 
ously, and his constitution was not 
of the best. For months before the 
end came, though his drawings still 
appeared in Punch, he had been a 
doomed man, the spirit still bouyant 
in him, but the body burning surely 
away. He had overwell loved the 
philosophy of Omar; a pipe and a 
glass and good company he had sel- 
dom been without; yet, above all else, 
he had loved his fellowman, and put 
his pencil to his service. The human 
in the rough appealed to him, both in 
life and in art. London has its le- 
gends, now kindly, now mean, of 
May careering about the streets on a 
coster-barrow and a donkey of his 
own, and there are critics, too, who 
never ceased, in May's lifetime, to call 
him the artist of the pot-house. His 
beauty and strength of line, the im- 
peccable vigor of his drawing, con- 
found all such petty quibbles. His 
life was his own to lead as he chose ; 
his art is ours, and we can but be 
glad that it was so sincere a picture 
of humanity. 

May himself was foremost in seeing 
to it that no picture of himself was 
ever without the cigar in the mouth, 
the glass in the hand. He did scores 
of portraits of himself after this fash- 
ion. The face is sharp-featured, the 
nose prominent, the mouth always 
wrinkled into a smile. The face, by 
the way, is almost exactly a replica 
of that of the late Pope Leo XIII. 
May was often known to smile at 



that likeness ; he vowed the cigar and 
the glass were the only distinguishing 
marks. Spy's picture in Vanity Fair 
showed May in a long Melton top- 
coat, sporting in cut, with a bowler 
baton. May often drew himself with 
riding gaiters on, as in the sketch he 
did of himself in The Hour. Finally 
the well-known American painter, J. 
J. Shannon, did a portrait of May that 
was in Burlington house last year; 
here he was shown in the regulation 
hunting pink. 

Of the wit of May's drawings the 
world is well aware. The lines to his 
Punch drawings, as to much of his 
earlier matter, were often his own, 
and many of them are memorably 
fiinny. But in all his best work it 
was the human savor that was up- 
permost. He made us laugh with, 
not at the poor and the ragged. 
Sometimes he made us just sympa- 
thise ; he touched the best in us ; as in 
his page called **Homeless"in the vol- 
ume of Guttersnipes, where he shows 
two children asleep on a doorstep 
awakened by the policeman's buUs- 
eye. It is this dominent note of hu- 
man kindness, human laughter, in 
May's work that gives it the appeal 
it has for thousands to whom its 
technical beauty is perhaps obscure. 

His work attracts both his fellow 
artist and the mere street-arab. The 
one recognizes a great artist, the other 
sees himself as he lives and breathes. 

It is such an artist as May who 
shows us what black-and-white really 
is. Through him we perceive the 
splendid simplicity of this art, the sin- 
cere heights to which it can be 
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brought, and the paltriness of the 
uses to which it is only too commonly 
put. Black-and-white art has had no 
better period than the ten years that 
were Phil May's last decade. In that 
period we have learned that a fine 
black-and-white can be as pure, as 
great art as a painting in water or 
oil color. This art, too, in its sim- 
plicity and grandeur is one within the 
reach of an art-loving class far larger 
than that able to hang its walls with 
paintings. In America, black-and- 
white has been sadly debauched, and 
the taste of the majority with it; 
thousands have had their art-instinct 
rumed by the Gibson sketches, which, 
in art and everything else, are merely 
a subtle appeal to the snobbish side 
of humanity. This is the greater pity 
in that the American is becoming 
more and more a dweller in houses 
rather than hotels and flats. He 
lives more and more sensibly, less in 
town and more in the country. His 
taste in fiimishings, in comforts and 
in adornments, grows better and bet- 
ter. Most people can afford black- 
and-white sketches ; but the sketches 
must be good ones. Bad ones are 
worse than none. So there cannot 
be too much insistence on the fact 
that Phil May's is the standard to 
go by, not Du Manner's or Gibson's. 
Society comes and goes ; human na- 
ture stays. Phil May was a great 
student of human nature as well as a 
great artist. 



Our debt of gratitude to May for 
the lift he gave black-and-white art 
in the general and critical estimation 
is so great that we can afford to for- 
give him for unconsciously being the 
cause of much art that was super- 
fluous. When his style first began to 
attract attention, its superficial man- 
nerisms were at once seized by many 
lesser artists. They forgot that in 
his work there was much that had 
been eliminated to save the essential ; 
they fancied it was mere outline 
work, easy, yet effective. Some of 
these imitators owed their daily bread 
in this way to Phil May for years, 
notably one American illustrator, T. 
S. Allen. 

Aside from the last few volumes ot 
Punch and the Pbil May Annuals, al- 
ready mentioned, the work of May 
may be found in Pick-Me-Up of the 
early Nineties, in The Sketch, and in 
his book of The Parson and the Paint- 
er, The last named is a sort of bo- 
hemian trip about London and Paris 
with almost every public and artistic 
figure of note in both capitals drawn 
to the life in May's inimitable line. 

Phil May's sitting at the historic 
Punch table was brief, but one fancies 
that his place at fame's table is none 
the less secure. To have drawn, as 
he did, the streets of London so wit- 
tily, so humanly, and to have brought 
the value of pure line so high, was to 
have proved himself not merely a 
great black-and-white artist, but a 
great artist. 



NEW YORK IN 1696; A NOTE TO ACCOMPANY THE 
PROCLAMATION OF SEPTEMBER 12, 1696* 



BY A. R* HASSE. 



BENJAMIN Fletcher arrived in New 
York with his governor's com- 
mission in August, 1692. The last 
speech made by his predecessor in 
office apprised him of the state of the 
colony over which he had come to 
assume control. The finances were 
impoverished, the defences impaired. 
The garrisons were insufficiently 
manned, or wholly deserted, and the 
fortifications were out of repair. 
Revenues were delinquent. Albany, 
the frontier outpost, required rein- 
forcements. The cost of the Schuyler 
expedition was still a charge on the 
colonial accounts. The treasury- 
was exhausted and the government 
was indebted to the extent of £3,000. 

The hopeless outlook abroad was 
not relieved by the dissensions pend- 
ing in the Legislative Assembly in 
regard to the legality of its existence. 
When these scruples were presented 
to Governor Fletcher on the day after 
he had opened the Assembly, he re- 
plied to the eflFect that if he had not 
thought the body a legal one he 
would not have directed its conven- 
tion. The dictum was accepted 
solemnly, and duly authenticated by 
parliamentary formality. 

Now Fletcher had the bit in his 



teeth. He faced the problem of relief 
for frontier distress and for financial 
impotence. 

The economic depression was the 
outcome of the successive grants made 
both by the crown and by the Duke 
of York. These had so diminished 
the territorial limits of the crown 
colony that but a few towns and 
villages remained to pay the taxes 
imposed for support of government. 
Adjacent colonies were exempt from 
the payment of impost dues, and, in 
consequence, a considerable portion 
of both the trading population and the 
younger element was deflected into 
neighboring territory in order to 
escape the payment of taxes. Bereft 
both of men and of income the em- 
barrassment of the colony may 
readily be appreciated. 

The circumstance worked an un- 
usual hardship upon colonial New 
York. The Indians of the Five Nations 
had established their great trading 
post at Albany, and here they came 
in contact with the French of Canada. 
There was constant friction between 
the Indians and the French. The 
effort so to bridle this friction that it 
might not attain dangerous proper- 
tions, and, at the same time, to pre- 
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serve with the French a negative 
peace, devolved upon the militia of 
New York. The French at this 
time maintained a military force of 
10,000 men,while in the entire colony 
of New York there were not more than 
3,000 men fit to bear arms. If the 
allegiance of the Indians was secured, 
and the French held in abeyance, not 
only New York, but all the southern 
colonies were safe, and yet New York 
was the only colony which con- 
tributed, excepting occasional remit- 
tances from southern colonies, either 
men or money towards maintaining 
the security of the colonists. 

During the first session of the 
Assembly under Fletcher's adminis- 
tration, two measures bearing on the 
finances, corrective rather than regula- 
tive in their purpose, were put into 
successful operation. Warrants were 
issued to each county justice directing 
him to exert his authority to secure 
the immediate payment of taxes in 
arrears, and commissioners were 
appointed to act as a board of assess- 
ment. 

Having made this provision for the 
regulation of the internal revenue, the 
Assembly took into consideration the 
expediency of increasing the revenue 
by diminishing the tribute to the 
crown and by means of a tax levy on 
trade with neighboring colonies as 
well as on European importations. 

Notwithstanding the efforts to rem- 
edy existing financial disability, the 
burden of having constantly to raise 
men and money grew heavier and 
heavier. After two years of unavail- 
ing contrivance,Fletcher secured royal 



permission to apply to neighboring 
colonies. The Committee of Trade 
and Plantations on April 13, 1694, 
allowed him a maximum quota, to 
be called upon in case of emergency. 
It was allotted as follows : Massa- 
chusetts was to furnish 350 men, 
Virginia 240, Maryland 160, Con- 
necticut 120, Pennsylvania 80, and 
Rhode Island 48 men. 

In his address to the Assembly of 
October 17, 1694, Governor Fletcher 
makes report of the discouraging 
results. He says: "I have wrote 
Letter after Letter to the respective 
Governors, but the Success has not 
answered my Endeavours : Only the 
Jersies have generously complied, and 
send us both Men and Money.'* 

Thereupon Governor Fletcher ap- 
plied to their Majesties for aid. At 
once 100 men are sent from Eng- 
land. These men had been accustomed 
to receive, as pay, in England, 8d. per 
day. Fletcher promptly represents to 
the Assembly the necessity of increas- 
ing this pay for colonial service to 
12d. per day, that being, at the time, 
the difference in purchasing power of 
money in England and in the colony. 

New York had maintained a stand- 
ing guard in Albany since 1692. In 
the month of August of that year she 
passed a bill providing for the raising 
of 220 men, apportioned among the 
counties as follows: New York city 
and county 60 men, Westchester 
25, Richmond 10, Kings 34, Queens 
44, Suffolk 45, Orange 2. Each 
county was to raise, pay and main- 
tain its. own men. The term of ser- 
vice was determined as continuing 
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from October 1, 1692, to May 1, 
1693. Eighty additional men were 
to be furnished jointly by Ulster and 
Dutchess counties to serve from De- 
cember 15, 1692, to February 28, 
1693. 

The following year, beginning May 
1, 1693, the frontier guard of New 
York was increased to 300 men. For 
the support of the guard the colonists 
were taxed in the round sum of 
£6,000, to be levied upon each county 
in the ratio which its supply of men 
bore to the whole number apportion- 
ed. After having paid the men at the 
rate of 12d. per day there remained 
at the end of the year a surplusage of 
£800. This was allowed to go for- 
ward to contribute towards the 
expenses of the guard for the next 
ensuing year, beginning May 1, 1694. 
For this year 170 men were by law 
directed to be raised to receive pay- 
ment at the rate of 12d. per day. In 
addition to the £800 surplusage 
carried over, a levy of £2,660 was 
enforced. 

For the customary extra winter 
force 100 men, and a special levy of 
£500 were called for. 

With the year beginning May 1, 
1695, a reorganization of the military 
establishment was effected. 

The sapping of colonial resources 
was working too seriously towards 
the utter ruin and destruction of the 
little handful of English colonists, to 
be any longer borne without protest. 
Left almost alone to withstand the 
ever increasing boldness of French 
aggression, it became more and more 
difficult to maintain the neutrality of 



the Indians. The regular reinforce- 
ments with which France supplied 
her colonies naturally aroused in the 
Englishmen a fear lest the Indians, 
seeing the gradual decline of the Eng- 
lish forces, should be left to draw per- 
fectly natural conclusions, and ally 
themselves with the enemy. 

In this state of apprehension the 
Assembly voted to send agents to 
England to represent to his Majesty 
the precarious condition of his sub- 
jects. Chidley Brook and William 
NicoU were chosen. They set sail from 
New York late in 1695. In Jan- 
uary, 1696, when near the Scilly 
Islands, the ship in which they were 
being taken to England was attacked 
by a French privateer. The two 
agents were made prisoners and 
carried to France. 

They had in their possession papers 
relating to the French war which, if 
found, would not only not ameliorate 
the treatment already being accorded 
them, but it would put into the hands 
of the French, evidence of the weak- 
ness of the colony at home. Neither of 
these contingencies did they anticipate 
with relish, so they sank the papers. 
They finally succeeded in gaining 
England and there making a verbal 
representation to his Majesty of the 
dire need of the colony. They made 
a point of the population, which at 
that time consisted of but 3,000 
families, and of the fact that there 
had been raised during the preceding 
five years near £30,000, and thatdur- 
ing this time the colonists had re- 
ceived from the neighboring colonies 
but £3,000. 
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They presented to his Majesty the 
following statement of the finances of 
the colony : 



Utensils of War are but Tools, and of 
no Use without Hands to employ 
them. 





RECEIPTS. 










DISBURSEMENTS. 




£. 


s. 


d. 






£. 


s. 
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17 
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5 
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Md. 










365 
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E. Jersey. 
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5 


10 


do. 


Conn. 










1882 


13 


4 


do. 


borrowed from 
additional duty- 










22337 


7 


3 


22337 


7 
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Shortly after the king had been 
approached, the fourth colonial legis- 
lature convened in its third session. 
And even as we to-day look for a 
general reflection of the condition of 
affairs at home and abroad in the 
governor's or the president's mes- 
sages, so we may find the same reflect- 
ed in the addresses of the colonial 
governors formally accounting for 
their charge to the legislative body. 

Governor Fletcher delivered his 
address to this Assembly, the tenth 
under his administration, on April 7. 
In it he recounts with recurring 
monotony the ever-present colonial 
debt, the unstable frontiers, the 
burdensome taxes and the royal 
wishes regarding the erection of the 
chapel in the fort. There is some- 
what of hopelessness in his address, 
relative to the frontiers, when he 
says : *' It must be considered that all 



''The King has sent us Men to 
work with these Tools, for our Base 
and Safety. But Men wear out; 
they die ; they desert ; are often sick 
and weak: Armies and Battalions 
must be kept up by constant Recruits, 
else they crumble to Nothing. * * * " 

A little later, writing to the Lords 
of Trade on August 22, 1696, he says: 
" On the 2d instant I had intelligence, 
the Governor of Canida with 1,000 
French and 2,000 Indians, was in our 
Indian country and that the people of 
Albany were in some consternation 
lest the Indians of the Five Nations 
should joyne with them and fall down 
upon Schenectady and Albany. He 
surprised one castle at Oneyde which 
he burnt, and destroyed the Indian 
come. The Onondages sent away 
their old men, women and Children 
to the Southward, the Young men 
tarryed till they perceived the French 
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were too numerous for them, then 
burnt their Fort, and retreated, leav- 
ing their come to be destroyed. * * * 
It is resolved in Council here for 
His Majs service that the Oneydes 
and Onondages be supplied with 
come the ensuing yeare which will 
add to the charges of this province.** 

On September 12, 1696, the As- 
sembly not being in session. Governor 
Fletcher issued the proclamation 
which is reprinted in reduced facsimile 
in this number of The Literary 
Collector. It prohibits the bringing 
away of com and pease from Dutchess, 
Albany and Ulster counties. 

So soon as he has once more con- 
vened the Assembly, the governor 
advises that body in the following 
words of the occasion for issuing the 
proclamation : *'I am to acquaint you 
that I have been necessitated twice 
this summer, by the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Council, to visit Albany, 
the French Governor of Canada 
marched with so considerable a Force 
into the Indian country of Onondaga 
and Oneyda, that I could not suppose 
his designs would end there ; but ex- 
pected that he would with that 
Strength have attempted Albany; 
where I was ready to adjust my 
Duty, in Defence of the Place. He 
contented himself with a poor insult 
over our naked Indians, and retired ; 
yet he destroyed the Castles and 
Com of these two Nations, who must 
perish this Winter, if not relieved 
by us. 

'* You all know they have been true 



to His Majest's Interest, in joining 
with this Province against our com- 
mon Enemy, the French, and unless 
encouraged may be compelled by 
Poverty to make their Peace wi^ 
them. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'* I gave them those Presents which 
his Majesty in his great Consideration 
( of their Service to us his loyal Subjects 
in this Province) was pleased to send 
from England as Marks of his royal 
Bounty ; they bespoke the Magnificence 
of our great King, yet did not an- 
swer the Wants of those distressed 
People ; so that the Council thought 
it necessary to add at the Charge of 
the Province, such things as suited 
best their present Necessities. This 
has occasioned a great Charge; which 
I recommend to your Consideration, 
and hope you will enquire into * * *." 

So much for the burden of the broad- 
side proclamation reproduced here- 
with. The original,* from which the 
present reproduction was made, is 
printed on the fine, soft paper some- 
times used by Bradford. Both ink 
and paper are well preserved. The 
paper is without watermarks other 
than the common vertical lines. The 
outside measurement of the printing 
in the original is 14x10% inches. Bas- 
ing the estimate only on the number 
of copies of those contemporary 
prints, which we are able to ascertain 
with certainty, it is doubtful if more 
than thirty copies of this proclama- 
tion were printed. 

•Now preserved in the Lenox branch of the 
New York Public Library. 



SOME NOTES ON WILLIAM MACHLDSOA. 



MR. POLLARD'S reference to the 
press of Machlinia, in his pleas- 
ant letter from *'No Man's Land/* 
reminds us that very little is known 
of this early printer, and some scraps 
of information we have been gather- 
ing may be of interest. In the 1749 
edition of Joseph Ames's Typographi- 
cal AntiquitieSy he is entered thus; 
"William Machlinia, or Maclyn, is 
mentioned as printing in partnership 
with Lettou in the above book but 
one [a law book, Lyttleton's Tenures] : 
perhaps being a foreigner, he might 
come from a city of that name, form- 
erly belonging to the emperor of Ger- 
many, and take his name from thence. 
It seems that these were the first 
printers of law in the kingdom, yet, 
after all my searches, I cannot find 
that they had any patent for so do- 
ing. Some books are found with only 
Machlyn's name, and others are 
thought to be his from comparing the 
letter and work, which is ruder than 
others about that time." Ames des- 
cribes four Machlinia books: The 
Year Book XXXIII. Hen. VI. XXXV. 
and XXXVI.; The Year Book 
XXXIV. Hen. VI.; Statuta apud 
Westmonasterium edita anno primo 
regis Ricardi tercii : and Incipit Liber 
vocatur speculum Xpristiani. In his 
next paragraph, Ames states : Some 
other printer appears about this 
time, but I cannot recover his name, 
who printed several pieces, as a book 



beginning. Nova Statuta^ To him 
he ascribes ^^A Chronicle oi England ^ 
partly written and partly printed, on 
paper and vellom ; was in the posses- 
sion of my late worthy friend, John 
Anstis esq ; garter. It is a miscellan- 
eous piece, and has printed in it, first. 
The promise ofMatrimonie, Second, 
The Lettre annuelle porte. Third, Tie 
Obligation oi Nisi. Fourth, Tharti- 
cles of the convencion bitwene the 
Frensshe king and the due oi Aus- 
trice Jate called the due ofBurgoine^ 
A Concise History of the Origin and 
Progress of Printings which was 
printed in London in 1770, and com- 
piled, probably by Luckombe, *'from 
those who have wrote on this curious 
art," says : *'The first London print- 
ers were 1480, viz. John Lettou and 
William Machlinia, who are supposed, 
by their names, to be foreigners, but 
of what country is uncertain, but 
probably were encouraged to come 
over and settle here by Caxton, to pro- 
mote the Art of Printing. They 
printed separately and in partnership, 
as may be seen by the productions of 
their press, which are chiefly law; 
it does not appear that they had any 
patent for so doing, nor did they con- 
tinue printing longer than the year 
1483. These two printers tell us that 
they printed near All-hallows church 
in London. There letter is a very 
coarse Gothic one, and more rude 
than Caxton's." 
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Dibdin's expansion of Ames's Typo- 
graphical Antiquities describes eleven 
works from Machlinia's press, and 
gives the city of Mechlin (Malines) in 
Flanders, as the probable origin of 
the printer and his name. He thinks 
Lettou went to England from the 
continent because he was too un- 
skilled a printer to obtain work at 
home; and that after printing two 
very poor books, he entered the print- 
ing office of Machlinia, **chiefly with 
the view of obtaining support in the 
humble capacity of a labourer.*' 

Thomas Hartwell Home, in volume 
one of An Introduction to the Study 
of Bibliography, 1814, says: "The 
types of Lettou and Machlinia (Cax- 
ton's more immediate successors) are 
rude and broken; and the page is 
crowded with abbreviations. — The 
press-work of the latter, when he af- 
terwards printed alone, is superior to 
that of Lettou: but he is not only 
far beneath Wynkyn de Worde in 
every point of good printing, but is 
frequently below Caxton.'* 

Henry W. Plomer's Short History 
of English Printing, 1900, gives us 
the conclusions of bibliographers 
down to date, concerning Lettou and 
Machlinia, who **were chiefly associ- 
ated in printing law-books. * * Only 
one of the five books they are known 
to have printed, the Tenores Novelliy 
has any colophon, and none of them 
has any date. The address they gave 
was 'juxta ecclesiam omnium sanc- 
torum.' but as there were several 
churches so dedicated, the locality 
cannot be fixed. 

'*We next find Machlinia working 



alone, but out of the twenty-two 
books or editions that have been 
traced to his press, only four contain 
his name, and none have a date. All 
we can say is, that he printed from 
two addresses, ' in Holbom/ and ' By 
Flete-brigge.' * * In the Fleet Bridge 
type are two books by Albertus Mag- 
nus. * * The type is of a black letter 
character, not unlike that in which 
the Nova Statuta were printed, and 
distinguishable by the peculiar shape 
of the capital M. In the same type 
we find the Revelation of St. Nicholas 
to a Monk at Evesham, a reprint of 
the Tenores Novelli, and some frag- 
ments of a Sarum Horse found in old 
bindings; a woodcut border was 
used in some parts of it. Besides 
these Machlinia printed an edition of 
the Vulgaria Terentii. 

"A larger number of books is found 
in the Holbom types, the most im- 
portant being the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, of which only one perfect copy 
is known. 

"The Speculum Christ iani is inter- 
esting as containing specimens of 
early poetry, and The Treatise on the 
Pestilence, of Kamitus or Canutus, 
bishop of Aarhus, ran to three 
editions, one of which contains a 
title-page, and was therefore pre- 
sumably printed late in Machlinia's 
career, /. e. about 1490.'* 

On this last point, William Blades 
seems not to have been informed, for 
he states that '*Wynken de Worde 
adopted the use of title-pages imme- 
diately after the death of his master, 
but Machlinia of London, and the 
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schoolmaster-printer of St Albans, 
never used them.** 

Turning again to Plomer, we find it 
further stated : ** In addition to these, 
there were three law-books, the 
Statutes of Richard III., and several 
theological and scholastic works. 
One of the founts of type used by 
Machlinia is of peculiar interest, by 
reason of its close resemblance to 
Caxton's type No. 2, and its still 
greater similarity to the type used by 
Jean Brito of Bruges. 

''Machlinia*s business seems to 
have been taken over by Richard 
Pjmson. There is no direct evidence 
of this, but like Machlinia he took up 
the business of printing law-books 
(being the first printer in this country 
to receive a royal patent); he is found 
using a woodcut border used in 
Machlinia's Horse; and, in addition 
to this, waste from Machlinia books 
has been found in Pynson bindings.** 

In referring to Richard Pynson as 
one of the three **of all the workmen 
employed at the * Red- Pale,* whose 
names have descended to us,*' Blades 
is supported by H. Noel Humphreys, 
who says in his History of the Art 
of Printing; '*One of the earliest 
books printed in London in rivalry 
with those of the Caxton press, was 
Walton's Speculum Cbristiani, printed 
by William de Machlinia, in 1480; 
but the true successors of the fame 
and important position of Caxton, 
and his most immediate successors as 
leaders of the English press, were 
Wynkyn de Worde and Richard 
Pynson, two of his assistants." 

Another modem account, the full- 



est that our little library contains, is 
in E. Gordon DuflPs Early Printed 
Books, He reproduces a page, from 
the Horse ad usum Sarum, of which 
twenty leaves are known, printed on 
vellum, and which was printed with 
the forms made up in an unusual 
order. In this book was used the 
woodcut border found also in some 
of Pynson's books. It was printed in 
the ''Fleete-Brigge" tjrpe, which 
strongly resembles some Spanish 
types of the same period. 

In the Holbom type at least four- 
teen books are known, including the 
Chronicles of England. The one per- 
fect copy known, that in the British 
Museum, shows a remarkable peculi- 
arity, in that it is a folio, but contains 
two leaves printed as quarto. Other 
works in this type are theological, 
and there is a Bull of Innocent VIII., 
relating to the title and marriage of 
Henry VII., and probably printed in 
1486. 

Mr. Duflf agrees with Mr. Plomer 
and Mr. Pollard that Machlinia's 
business was doubtless continued by 
Richard Pjmson, though only cir- 
cumstantial evidence can be given on 
that point. He finds no evidence of 
Pynson being an apprentice of 
Caxton. . 

In Charles Knight's The Old Printer 
and the Modern Press, London, 1854, 
is a fanciful account of an imaginary 
meeting in Caxton's shop, the day 
following the great printer's death, of 
Wynkyn de Worde, Lettou, Machlinia 
and Pynson. These four are repre- 
sented as having been Caxton's as- 
sistants, and the eonversation among 
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them is as to the future of printing 
and the advisabiUty of continuing the 
work. Machlinia is for some reason 
represented as the most timorous of 
the quartet, fearful that if they all 
continue to print books, and if 
foreigners bring books into England, 
there will be more books than readers. 
Wynkyn de Worde has had a pro- 
phetic dream of a modem press and 
a general distribution of cheap books 
among the common people, and he 
asks them all to continue working 
for him, or to start new presses of 
their own, as they will. There is 
room and work for all. 
For the sake of a picture of the 



times and of the mental attitude of 
the pioneers in the printer's art, 
Knight has made his facts to suit 
himself, considering not only Pynson 
and Lettou as Caxton's apprentices, 
but also MachUnia, who is recognized 
by all historians as entirely independ- 
ent of Caxton. 

There is doubtless much valuable 
material extant concerning Machlinia, 
on which we have not touched, but 
our own shelves have famished 
enough to refresh our memories as to 
his place in the development of the 
EngUsh press, so we wander no 
farther afield. 



AN ESSAY ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CONSONANTS J AND V IN PRINTING. 



Translated from Desmolet's Continuation of 
Sallengre's M^moires de Litt6rature; Paris, 1749. 



WHEN did printers begin to make 
a distinction between the 
consonants J and V, and the vowels 
I and U ? Even yet the Germans do 
not approve of this innovation. 
Cellerius speaks strongly against it 
in his Ortbograpbia Latina, Qena, 
1710), as does also the industrious 
and scholarly Fabricius. 

Without oflFence to the amenities of 
literature, one may assert that 
these writers prove themselves as 
stubborn in this matter as were the 
English in the matter of the reforma- 
tion of the Gregorian Calender. Why 
should we decline to profit by the 
inventions of our neighbors ? Let us 
not be too scrupulous. 

Xros, Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine 
habebo. 

For, after all, the diflFerence in the 
characters has been devised simply to 
show the diflFerence in the sounds; 
this is all that need be said. How- 
ever this may be, for the last twenty 
years or so, some well informed 
writers have been exercising their 
literary talents on the subject ; their 
papers have been printed in the Dutch 
journals, and have made interesting 
reading. M. de Maizeaux, in the 
RSpublique des Lettres for August, 



1701, maintains that the distinctive 
consonant forms J and V were al- 
most unknown forty years ago, and 
that they have been introduced into 
France by printers from Holland. We 
will endeavor to show that the idea 
was original with the French, and 
that our printers first used it nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

M. Ruchat, in the R6publique des 
Lettres for May, 1704, dates the 
custom back for sixty years, and a 
writer in the MSmoires de Trevoux 
for February, 1724, gives the same 
date, and accuses us of neglect in dis- 
tinguishing these letters in our 
alphabet. 

In 1704, M.de la Faye wrote to M. 
Bernard a letter on the same subject, 
which was made public in the 
R6publique des Lettres^ May, 1704. 
M. de la Faye cites many books 
printed in the sixteenth century, in 
which the consonant V diflFers from 
vowel U. The oldest is the Aritbrne- 
tique Latine of Ramus, printed at 
Leyden in 1584. He insists that the 
invention of this consonant should be 
credited to Ramus, and fixes the date 
at the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when he published his Grammaire 
Francoise. 
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Cellerius, in the work cited above, 
says the oldest book which uses the 
consonant V is the Minutius Felix, 
printed 1603, in what city he does 
not state. The consonant J had not 
yet made its appearance on the scene. 
The Scaligerana, also, under the head 
Ramus, mentions only the con- 
sonant V. 

I see some sign of the use of these 
consonants in the Catbolicon of John 
de Janua, printed in 1460. At the 
end, according to the Catalogue de la 
Bibliotbeque de M, du Fay, occur the 
words cujus, parvulis, revelat, etc., 
showing both J and V as consonants. 
By these various references, it is to be 
seen that the time of appearance of 
the new consonants is uncertain 
and vague, and should be the object 
of farther chronological studies. 

It seems to me that M. de la Faye 
has come nearest the truth, in revert- 
ing to Ramus, whom he regards 
justly as the originator of this dis- 
tinction, and in giving 1584 as the 
date of the first book to contain these 
new consonants. But, as I have 
pointed out above, M. de la Faye 
found in this book only the consonant 
V; and I think, and will try to 
demonstrate, that when he refers to 
the Grammaire Francoise of Ramus 
for the origin of the consonant forms, 
he deceives himself. 

The first edition of this grammar 
was printed in octavo by Andr6 
Vechel, at Paris, in 1562, with the 
word Gramere alone, for title. The 
second edition was also printed by 



Vechel, in 1572, the name of Ramus 
appearing on the title. This grammar 
contains so many orthographic inno- 
vations that it is not to be quoted as 
authority for the introduction of 
our new consonants. For example, 
he gives the spelling juj6s for jug6s, 
and bewkovp for beaucoup, which 
will give one an idea of his 
orthography. 

So it is to the Grammaire Latine of 
Ramus that we must turn for the 
first traces of these consonant forms. 
I possess only the third edition of this 
book, printed by Vechel in 1560 ; the 
privilege is dated June 11, 1557, so 
the book must have appeared during 
that year. Consequently, we can 
place, by it, the actual date of the 
new consonants. In this book, they 
are all used correctly in their places. 
The J and V are properly distinguished 
from the I and U. The 1555 edition 
of the Aritbmetique Latine, by the 
same author and printed by the same 
printer, does not use the improved 
forms. Ramus's system was not yet 
established; the old style of the 
printers prevails throughout. 

Ramus does not base this differ- 
entiation on any vague and unreason- 
ing fancy. He finds for it an ancient 
title of nobility, going back as far as 
the distinction of the Hebrew Jod 
and Vau, This theory is reiterated 
in his Grammaire Francoise, where 
he adds that '*he has placed Van by 
the Authority of Varro and our 
printers." 
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In order to understand the mean- 
ing of these words, I have examined 
chapter three of the second edition of 
his French Grammar. There Ramus 
explains his secret, telling us that he 
had had his printer use the J and V in 
printing his Latin books. The scholar 
had insisted on this, just as he had in- 
sisted on an entirely irregular system 
of spelling in his French books. Of 
this, the two examples I have given 
will satisfy the curious; the use of 
the Greek letters w and ov, in the 
word beaucoup, show the peculiar- 
ity of Ramus's orthographic style, as 
well as the obliging spirit of Vechel. 

I have observed, also, that this 
printer did not make any use of these 
Ramusian consonants in other books 
which he published. Curiously enough, 
after the death of Ramus, who was 
killed in 1572, the heirs of Vechel al- 
ways showed the same complaisance. 
It was displayed in the two Ramus 
books, Animadversiones Joannis Pis- 
catoris Argentini in Dialecticam Rami, 
and Guill. TempelliPbilos. Cantabrig. 
Epistola de Dialectica Rami ad Joan. 
Piscatorem. Both these books ap- 
peared in 1582, in quarto. I might 
mention other works of Ramus which 
were printed by the heirs of Vechel, 
in the orthography of which the new 
consonants appear. Though the auth- 
or was dead, he still enjoyed his privi- 
lege and his discoveries, and his mem- 
ory was respected in this matter. 
But they remembered that there were 
limits to the privilege, and it was 
only for the books of Ramus. 



The first to follow the usage was 
Gilles Beys, who broke down the bar- 
riers. He appreciated the advantage 
of the Ramusian consonants and used 
them in his edition of the Commen- 
taire de Minos sur les Epitres d* Hor- 
ace, issued in 1584. Not a word in 
this book was printed contrary to 
the rules of the new consonants ; the 
printing of this book is very beauti- 
ful. Beys printed in 1577 the Rb6to- 
rique Latine of Talon or Talus, 
with the annotations of Minos; 
in this book the distinction of the 
consonants is not made. In 1593 he 
printed, in octavo, Genebrard's 
Pseaumes, also without using these 
consonants. These Pseaumes, how- 
ever, bear also the names of some 
other printers, who were interested 
with Beys in the edition. 

La Caille tells us, in his Histoire de 
rimprimerie that Gilles Beys married 
Madeleine Plantin, daughter of the 
famous Antwerp printer, and that he 
died at Paris, April 19, 1593. They 
had a son, named Adrien, upon whom 
La Caille quotes the following bur- 
lesque epitaph : 

Cj git Beys qui scavoit a mSrveille, 
Faire des vers et vuider la bouteille. 

Is it not surprising that, although 
La Caille mentions works printed by 
G. Beys, he has not said one word of 
the one which affords an illustration 
for this essay ? 

A final reason, which suffices to 
assure me of the true origin of our 
new consonants, is the fact that 
printers have used them precisely as 
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Ramus introduced them, without any 
change whatever. It is true, how- 
ever, that they did use either the 
rounded U or the pointed V to repre- 
sent the consonant. What caused 
them to call the one a consonant, 
rather than the other ? The ancients 
had used them indiscriminately, as 
fancy suggested, or as one or the 
other chanced to be most convenient 
to the compositor. Manuscripts and 
early printed books are alike in this, 
and the Germans of to-day religiously 
observe this ancient custom. 

Ramus, in his Latin Grammar, has 
used the capital U at the beginning 
of words. I have noticed it at the con- 
mencement, page 53, and other places. 

M. de la Monnoye, in his notes up- 
on the first volume of the Jugemens 
des Scavans de Baillety ascribes to 
Zetzner, a Strasburg printer, the 
honor of having used, about 1609, 
the distinction of the consonants J 
and V, which Ramus and Joubert had 
suggested. Is it necessary to speak 
of Zetzner as the inventor of the 
rounded u ? Is it such a remarkable 
invention? It is only necessary to 
give the letter a little appearance of 
neatness ; the trick consists simply in 
deleting the little line at the right. If 
by such a trifle one earns immortality 
and the glorious name of an inventor, 
certainly one must admit that life has 
its happy moments and precious 
rewards, for which one can give no 
good reason ; of such one must say, 
**In tenui labore, ac tenuis non 
gloria,'' The English and the Ger- 
mans have chosen to retain this 



square line in the vowel u. They 
need not be blamed for doing so, since 
it makes no difference in either 
pronunciation or printing. 

Imust not forget that Jacques Pel- 
letierhad foreshadowed the conson- 
ant J, in his Gramznaire Ftancoise^ 
which was printed by Mamess at 
Paris in 1550 ; for it seems tome that 
in it the author had mentioned all the 
words which begin with this conson- 
ant. The Poetique of Pelletier, print- 
ed at Lyons, 1555, octavo, distin- 
guished the consonant J from the 
vowel, throughout. I have also no- 
ticed that the consonant V is used in 
the Latin verses placed by Adalf 
Meckerck before the Tbeatrum Orbis 
Terraram of OrteUus, in 1579. Vis 
always distinguished from the vowel 
U in the Latin Observationes of 
Drusius, printed at Antwerp, Apud 
Radoeuniy 1584 ; and in the Rarioram 
Plantarum Historia of Clusius, folio, 
Antwerp, 1601. In the latter, J is 
used as a consonant, almost invari- 
ably. 

Perhaps I have said too much con- 
cerning a matter that will be con- 
sidered by most persons a grammat- 
ical trifle. But I feel assured that the 
discovery of a truth, of whatever 
kind, is always of importance, and 
should be appreciated by persons of 
discernment. At any rate, there is 
one more truth in the world. The 
word is always to be respected. Not 
only to those who find the truth, but 
also to those who take the trouble to 
look for it, should some thanks be 
given. 
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Plaze Ste. Cecile, Picardy, 
30 August. 

LAST year the editor acquiesced in 
my taking a holiday during Aug- 
ust and September, so a demand for 
a letter as usual has found me in this 
pleasant wilderness of sea and sand 
without a bibliographical note in my 
writing case, and with my head much 
more full of the possibility of playing 
bicycle polo where the tide has made 
the sand hard, than with the doings 
of printers and collectors. If the edi- 
tor's commands had arrived a day 
earUer it would have been my duty 
to ride over to Abbeville, where the 
fine collection of old stamped bind- 
ings in the Municipal Library might 
have put me into the right frame of 
mind for bibliographical gossip. But 
I remember very distinctly that the 
last time I tried to see those bindings 
I saw indeed the outside of the library 
and some very fine begonias in 
the library-gardens, but nought be- 
sides, for I had made my journey on 
September 1st, and September 1st in 
most parts of France is the first day 
of the librarian's holiday, which lasts 
for the rest of the month, the Ubrary 
remaining inaccessible alike to visit- 
ors and students all the while. French 



libraries, moreover, have a way of be- 
ing closed on Mondays to make up 
for their being open on Sunday after- 
noons, so that if I started off tomor- 
row I think the odds are that I should 
find my learned confi-6re already van- 
ished and only the begonias there to 
console me. For lack of inspiration 
from Abbeville, I fall back on the 
thought that a day or two before I 
started off here I went to look at 
some books at the Chapter House Li- 
brary of Westminster Abbey, and took 
the opportunity of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with some of the old 
stamped bindings that are preserved 
there. These are not so fine as those 
at Abbeville, which I know from some 
excellent illustrations published some 
years ago by theSocift^d'Emulation, 
with an enterprise to which our £ng- 
glish provincial societies are only 
gradually levelling themselves up. 
But there are some nice English, 
French and German bindings at West- 
minster, though for lack of "fumi- 
ture polish" to keep supple their 
joints, most of them have had to be 
rebacked. It was in one of these bind- 
ings, if I remember rightly, that Mr. 
Gordon Duff found an interesting let- 
ter by Nicholas Spierinck, a German 
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stationer who worked at Cambridge 
about 1520. This reminds me that 
in the cataloguer's description of the 
PynsonI>octri73a7e of November, 1492, 
sold at Sotheby's a few weeks ago 
for £320, a fragment of the Cbroni- 
cles of England, found in the binding, 
was wrongly attributed to the press 
of Caxton, instead of to that of Ma- 
chlinia. The mistake was by no 
means a difficult one to make, as the 
Machlinia type is very like one of 
Caxton's, but it requires correcting, 
as tending to confirm an old error of 
William Blades, who spoke of Pynson 
as having been one of Caxton's ap- 
prentices. To find a Caxton frag- 
ment in a Pynson binding would have 
tended to show that Pynson had thus 
worked in Caxton's office, unless we 
prefer to believe that both printers, 
or their customers, had employed an 
outside bookbinder, who had become 
possessed of Caxton * 'waste." As it 
is, this discovery of Machlinia waste 
in a Pynson book is afresh comfirma- 
tion that it was to Machlinia's print- 
ing-office that Pynson succeeded just 
about the same time that Wynkyn de 
Worde succeeded to that of Caxton, 
or perhaps a few months later. 

As was mentioned in my last letter, 
the DoctrinaJe, with its colophon 
dated some months earlier than any 
other book of Pynson's, is now the 
property of the British Museum. The 
Museum has also recently acquired a 
fine Sarum Missal printed at Paris by 
Jean Du Pr6 in the early years of 
the Sixteenth Century. The cuts in 
this are the same as those found 
in some of his missals printed 



twenty years before,and during the in- 
terval Du Pr^ had been turning out edi- 
tions for different Diocesan " uses " at 
the rate of about one a year. It is thus 
rather remarkable that this long 
series of books had hitherto been 
represented in the library of the 
British Museum by only a single 
example, a missal (it is rather dan- 
gerous to trust one's memory so far 
away from the books) for the use of 
Limoges, printed in 1497, in which 
the cuts are coloured. Of Du Prfi's 
Horse, on the other hand, which are 
extraordinarily rare, the Museum 
possesses copies of two editions out 
of the three that are known to me. This 
may, of course, be an accident, but I 
am tempted to believe that in the case 
of Horae and Missals, the ordinary 
rules as to large books being more 
likely to be preserved than small ones 
have been overridden by other causes, 
and that Missals are much the rarer 
and harder to obtain. Notwith- 
standing the high prices they now 
fetch, the Pigouchet, Kerver and V6:- 
ard Horae printed between 1490 and 
1510 are by no means very rare books, 
partly, no doubt, because they were 
usually printed on vellum, partly also 
because after the Council of Trent the 
vogue of the Horae as a book of 
popular devotion was immensely 
diminished, so that copies which had 
escaped being thumbed to pieces, so 
far, became then comparatively safe. 
On the other hand, the wear and tear 
of a Missal in daily use must be veiy 
great, and it is not improbable that 
it is only owing to small changes in 
the diocesan uses causing old editioiui 
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to be laid aside before being worn 
out, or in some cases before they had 
found a purchaser, that we possess as 
many copies as we do. 

Book-prices, we are told, are con- 
stantly becoming more ** unrea- 
sonable," — more diflScult, that is to 
say, for men of moderate means to 
pay, without unduly depleting their 
purses. This, however, is a mere 
question of the plane on which you 
start. A nicer and more complex 
question which might well be dis- 
cussed is as to whether they are be- 
coming more or less unreasonable in 
respect to the sums paid for 
diflFerent books of the same class. 
Do buyers of Horae, for instance, 
remember, as an element in value, 
that paper copies are certainly rarer 
than vellum ones, and that, as hav- 
ing the cuts uncoloured, they are as a 
rule better? Again, how many col- 
lectors of illustrated books trouble 
themselves as to whether the wood- 
cuts for which they are paying long 
prices are a homogeneous set, made 
specially for the book in which they 
are found, or a mere collection of old 
blocks originally designed for half a 
dozen diflFerent books, and with no rel- 
evance whatever to the text which they 
are supposed to adorn ? I have lately 
been studying French illustrated 
books under circumstances more 
favourable than is possible at the 
British Museum, where the existence 
of a number of illuminated vellum 
copies from the library of Henry VII 
(what sums they would fetch in the 
market!) has precluded the purchase 
of paper ones, so that the woodcuts 



are not to be seen. But from what I 
have learnt from books in private 
hands, there are some half-dozen early 
editions which furnish the key to the 
whole history of fifteenth century 
illustration in France,and thus ought 
to be worth ten times the sums paid for 
books in which the sets are so mixed 
that they are little better than scrap- 
albums. And yet collectors go on 
giving large prices for one scrap- 
album after another, although all the 
cuts may be drawn very much from 
the same sources. Even on the point 
of condition, to which collectors 
attach so much importance, the 
smallness of the diflFerence in value of 
copies in their original state, as com- 
pared with made-up ones, seems to 
me extrordinary. As regards "mak- 
ing up,*' indeed, even the most 
educated collectors are in a state of 
mind only comparable to that of the 
country parsons of fifty years ago 
when they took in hand the ** restora- 
tion" of their churches. If it is 
desired to have a perfect text of a 
book, let the collector buy any num- 
ber of copies of it he likes and place 
them side by side, but if he begins to 
take leaves from one and put them 
into another he becomes an Enemy of 
Books and should be treated as such. 
Thus to mix up copies is to destroy 
their individuality, to falsify their 
history and to open the door to 
endless mistakes. That very blunder 
of Blades's as to Pynson's having 
been Caxton's apprentice, to which I 
alluded just now, was caused, if I 
remember rightly, by the artless 
mixture of a Pynson and a Wynkyn 
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de Worde edition of the same book, 
and the trouble which has been 
caused by an edition of one date hav- 
ing been supplemented by leaves from 
an earlier or later one is past reckon- 
ing. Yet in all this the collector more 
or less calmly acquiesces, content so 



long as the book which is sold him 
contains the right number of pages 
and has big enough margins. 

Next month I hope to have some 
new books to talk about. This 
"London" letter comes from No 
Man's Land. 




Conference of Librarians. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 22-26, 1903. (The Library 
Journal, Niagara Falls Conference, July 
1903.) 

The midsummer issue of the 
Library Journal always tran- 
scends the importance of a monthly 
number of a periodical, and becomes 
the year's index to the state of li- 
brarianship in America. The yearly 
conference of the American Library 
Association becomes annually greater 
in numbers and in results. The 
papers read at its sessions are among 
the most important professional 
utterances of the year, and the 
debates and discussions, which are 
reported at length, show the progress 
of library science and the tendencies 
of the librarian's development and 
accomplishment as no other means 
does. 

The total attendance at the Niagara 



Falls Conference was six hundred 
and eighty-four. 

Of these, nearly four hundred and 
fifty were active librarians, the 
remainder men and women who are 
interested for one reason or another 
in library work. The leading pub- 
lishers find it well to send delegates 
to fraternize with these, their best 
book buyers. Library students look 
on at the scenes in which they hope 
later to play their part. And there is 
gradually awakening among library 
trustees and commissioners a feeling 
that the conferences have something 
for them. Twenty-five trustees at- 
tended this conference, and at the 
meeting of the Trustees' Section took 
part in discussions or listened to 
papers on their duties and privileges. 
Mr. D. P. Corey, the chairman, is 
President of the Maiden, Mass.« 
Library. 
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The Children's Librarians Section 
and its discussions are peculiarly a 
sign of the times, showing a careful 
study of children's literature, and 
growing zeal in surrounding the child 
with the right atmosphere for the 
development of the book lover and 
student. 

The address of Dr. James K. 
Hosmer, President of the A. L. A., 
opened several topics for considera- 
tion, the first of which was "Treat- 
ment of Books according to the 
Amount of their Use." The address 
which President Eliot, of Harvard, 
delivered before the Association a 
year ago has ever since called forth 
utterances, pro and con, the question 
being the storage of useless or little- 
used books in some place outside the 
regular library stack-room, where 
shelf-room is of constantly increasing 
value. This is a question leading to 
endless discussion, as it can only be 
decided by the individual conditions 
of each library's location and con- 
stituency. The papers of Wm. C. 
Lane, of Harvard, Ernest D. Burton, 
of the Chicago University, and Wm. 
E. Foster, of the Providence Public 
Library, are printed, giving the 
problem and its solution in these 
libraries; and many other librarians 
added their views and suggestions. 

The question of permanent head- 
quarters for the American Library 
Association was discussed at some 
length. Mr. George lies, whose inter- 
est in the A. L. A. is one of genuine, 
impersonal enthusiasm for the library 
movement, read a suggestive sketch 



of the ideal headquarters and its 
work, and estimated that a gift of a 
miUion dollars to this end would be 
necessary, and would be of incalcul- 
able educational benefit in forward- 
ing the bibliographical schemes dear 
to the heart of the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board. 

J. L. Harrison, of the Providence 
Athenaeum, presented a Report on 
Gifts and Bequests to American 
Libraries, 1902-1903. Five hundred 
and eleven gifts are recorded, repre- 
senting 96,247 volumes and $10,- 
306,407.61. Mr. Carnegie's gifts, 
one hundred and fifty-eight in num- 
ber, aggregated $6,679,000, all on 
his usual building-fund plan, with a 
ten per cent annual tax on the com- 
munity ; except the gift of $100,000 
to Western Reiserve University, for a 
training school for librarians. None 
of the other gifts were of such whole- 
sale dimensions, but the volume of 
other gifts and bequests of money 
amounted to over three and one-half 
million dollars. An itemized Ust, by 
states, of the libraries, gifts, and 
donors, accompanies the report. 

The discussions are so varied in sub- 
ject and broad in extent that one can- 
not review them all; but the pro- 
ceedings certainly merit a thorough 
perusal from all who are in any way 
interested in libraries and books. 
There are no strictly bibliographical 
papers or discussions, but the biblio- 
grapher and collector need to know 
the other side of the librarian's life 
and aims, and here is a full and inter- 
esting picture. 
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Manual op Library Economy. By James 
Duflf Brown. London ; Scott, Greenwood 
&Co: 1903. 

Mr. James Duff Brown, of the Fins- 
bury Public Libraries, is one of the 
most active and advanced of the 
younger English librarians. His 
practical service to the library world 
includes an adjustable system of 
classification, the inauguration of the 
"open shelf system'' in lending li- 
braries, and many other reforms. 
His practical experience gives him 
authority in the compilation of this 
Manual, the first work of its kind to 
be published in England. The whole 
field of library organization and 
administration is gone over, with a 
broad view of general principles and 
much good advice on practical points. 
The chapters are on Foundation and 
Committees, Staff, Buildings, the 
various steps in handling the books, 
and Public Service. In the chapter on 
Staff IS given a useful **list of books 
which every librarian ought to pos- 
sess." The chapter on Book Selection 
includes the subject of discarding 
books, apropos of which Mr. Brown 
suggests the advisability of an expert 
compilation of undesirables, an index 
expurgatorius of books not worth 
preserving. Experts, verily, it would 
need for such a list, and it would 
doubtless be of use only as a depar- 
ture. On the open shelf system Mr. 
Brown has decided convictions, many 
of which stand counter to the general 
opinion of the British librarians. But 
he does not nde his hobbies too hard, 
and the tone of the book is fair and 
broad. It will be of use in America as 



well as in England. It is well ar- 
ranged for a reference book, being 
divided into some five hundred num- 
bered sections, with an index to the 
sections. 

The work is published in a well- 
printed volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, on good paper. That it is en- 
tirely a labor of love is shown by the 
announcement on the reverse of the 
title-page, that "Any profits arising 
from the sale of this book will be 
handed over to the Library Associa- 
tion.'' 

Pictures and Picture Collecting. By C. J. 
Holmes. London: Treheme, 1903. 

This is Number One of Treheme's 
new series " The Collector's Library," 
and is a manual of wise advice to the 
collector who wishes to possess the 
best, rather for his own satisfaction 
than as a business speculation. Some 
of his maxims apply to all collectors : 
** Learn all you can: if possible by 
making small purchases. Collect the 
very best things of their class. If you 
must buy sentiment, buy it cheap and 
engraved. Never be in a hurry to 
seU." 

Mr. Holmes advises the millionaire 
collector to purchase through an 
independent expert, instead of becom- 
ing the prey of dealers. He will thus 
save himself the annoyance of becom- 
ing the possessor of spurious or 
doubtful pictures, and will get the 
best at less exorbitant rates. He 
disapproves of the present interest 
shown in "mezzotint protraits, col- 
oured engravings, and the pretty, 
trashy pictures of eighteenth-century 
France." For the man of moderate 
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income he recommends the collecting 
of drawings rather than paintings, 
considering it an excellent training to 
the eye and judgment. 

For the collector who must 
" skimp " to get the things he wants, 
the author shows the most sympathy. 
Him he considers the real col- 
lector, whose hobby means so 
much the more to him because he can 
so seldom gratify his tastes except by 
lucky chances that give a thrill the 
rich man can not know. 

He gives a list of modem artists 
whose paintings are worth collecting. 
He talks frankly about living artists, 
dealers, critics and connoisseurs, in a 
fearless but most tactful manner. 
His advice **to buy the pictures 
which women instinctively disUke,'* 
can be taken in several ways, or not 



taken at all. There are probably a 
few women whose tastes and in- 
stincts are sound, and who do not in- 
sist on the sentimental and the 
pretty, which are the author's 
bugbears. 

Municipal collections come in for a 
large, round roast, which should do 
good // inwardly digested by the 
right persons. But the purchasing 
committees of museums will perhaps 
not trouble themselves to read the 
good advice and satirical picture of 
their shortcomings. 

Many earnest picture-lovers and 
collectors will read it, however, and 
while no one, perhaps, will agree on 
all points with the decided views of 
the writer, every one wiU find in it a 
large amount of solid information 
and endless good suggestions. 
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BOOKMAN (LONDON.) 
The August issue is a Henrik Ibsen number. 
The cover portrait of Ibsen is by the Norwegian 
artist, Erik Werenskjold. C. H. Herford has a 
critical article, and Jessie Brochner a 
biographical sketch. There are a number of 

food photographs, a view of Venstob, his boy- 
ood home, and of Grirasted and his later 
homes ; also a facsimile of his autograph. 

BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBEURY. 
The List of Almanacs, Ephemerides, etc., 
and of Works relatine to the Calendar, in the 
New York Public Library, begun in July, is 
concluded in the August issue. This install- 
ment includes U. S. Almanacs, and nine pages 
of entries of calendars and their literature. 

CENTURY. 
A most interesting find of letters is that of 
Horace G. Hutchinson, who, in the Tuly and 
August numbers, puts before the public some 
Unpublished Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
written to Mary Anne Watts Hughes, wife of 
Dr. Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown's School Days. An introductory letter 
from Mrs, Hughes's only surviving grandson, 
W. H. Hughes of Milton, Mass., gives a vivid 
and interesting account of the lady with whom 
Scott maintained a correspondence irregularly 
from about 1808 to 1831. For the last ten 
years, from 1821, his letters were carefully 
preserved, copied, and annotated, and be- 
queathed to her ^andson. The letters seem 
to have been entirely unknown to Lockhart, 
and they are entirely fresh material on the 

treat novelist, and are a deliehtful record of a 
rm and longstanding friendship. A portrait 
of Mrs. Hughes, and a profile sketch of Scott, 
from life, by Gilbert S. Newton, illustrate the 
letters, as well as a facsimile of part of a letter 
to John Hughes. The July issue contains the 
earlier letters; the August, those of Sir 
Walter's later years. 

CONNOISSEUR. 
In the July number began a sketch, by Cyril 
Davenport, of Elkanah &ttle, "City Poet," (of 
London,) whose duty it was to hymn the 

f lories of the Lord Mayor's annual procession, 
ettle was a playwright as well as poet, a rival 



of Dnrden and Pope. His official accounts of 
the Lord Mayor's shows were published 
annually under the title The Trinmpbs of Lon- 
don, from 1691 to 1708. He also wrote, 
sometimes to order and sometimes as a ven- 
ture, poems laudatory of some nobleman. He 
would send the volume, finely bound in leather, 
with the recipient's coat of arms on the side. 
In most cases it was accepted, with some re- 
muneration. If it was returned, he calmly 
made the necessarjr revisions, ordered a new 
panel of leather with another coat of arms 

?asted over the first, and tried the next man. 
'hese bindings form an interesting series of 
English armorial bindings, four of which are 
reproduced in the July number, and two in the 
August. The latter number contains an ac- 
count of the bindiuj^, which were largely made 
up by his binder nova, a few tools of heraldic 
designs. His heraldrv was by no means accu- 
rate, and the materials and workmanship poor 
enough, as were the poems themselves and 
their typography ; thotij^h the paper was usual- 
ly good. Examples oi Settle s work are not 
common, and the English collector is warned 
to look out for them and give the bindings good 
care, as they are becoming valuable. 

The Aueust issue reports the Loan Exhibition 
of British Engraving and Etching at South 
Kensington, reproducing some notable exam- 
ple. 

Maberly Phillips continues his account of his 
bank-note collection, which leads to much 
interesting historical anecdote. He reproduces 
the caricature bank-note which George 
Cruikshank designed after seeing on a gibbet 
the body of a woman hanged for passing a 
forged note. 

The newly found Orcagna portrait of Dante, 
in the fresco of the chapel of S. Maria Novella, 
is reproduced. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
The Cosmopolitan Club of London was 
forced last December to leave its old quarters 
in Charles Street for new rooms in the Alpine 
Club, because of the tearing down of the old 
building in which,since they first occupied it in 
1847, so many famous men had met. Sir 
Algernon West gives some interesting re- 
miniscences of the early members, Lord Ripon, 
Francis Palgrave, James Spedding, Monckton 



Unless otherwise specified, references are to the August number. 
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Milne8, Robert Browning, G. F. Watts, Millais, 
Leighton, Anthony Trollope, Thomas Hughes, 
Sir William Harcourt, Huxley, Evelyn Ashley, 
"Hang Theology" Rogers, Moberlv Bell, 
Frederick Locker, Tennyson—a goodly com- 
pany, whose gatherings at the old club rooms 
must have been enviable good times. 

CRITIC. 

Christian Brinton has a sketch of Ernest 
Haskell, the youn^ American artist, "by turns 
lithographer, pamter, etcher and pastellist. 
He draws with pen, pencil, charcoal, or dia- 
mond ; he has executed numerous silver points, 
and is now devoting abundant energy to wood 
engraving." Enough of his sketches are repro- 
duced to show his decided originality, versatili- 
ty and ability in portraiture and caricature. 

Some personal reminiscences of Paul Ver- 
laine, by Francis Grierson, give one three 
pictures of the eccentric genius, and some little 
insight into his poetical thought. 

EX-LIBRIS SOCIETY JOURNAL. 

The catalogue of the Franks Collection is the 
subject of a critical essay by Carnegy Johnson. 
Volume one has just appeard, containing 13, 
182 entries of plates in Sir Wollaston Frank's 
private collection of British and American 
plates. The classification and descriptions are 
painstaking, and the volume has taken Mr. 
Howe, the cataloguer, five years to compile. 

Several plates by F. G. House are reproduced 
and described. There is also the plate of the 
Public Libranr of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Chelsea, designed by W. W. Burgess — a 
handsome plate, bearing the arms of the City. 

Mr. S. A. Grundy-Newman's Rough List of 
Legal Book-Plates has come to the end of the 
alphabet, but there is still a list of Addenda to 
print before publishing it in separate form. 

The Ascent to the Book-Plate, a paper hj J. 
Rogers Rees, describes the markings in a little 
school book of 1691, marked by its owner in 
sundry wa^s. He began his name with a pen, 
stopped after the first letter, found his initial- 
stamp, marked the book "R. M. G." Later, with 
a stencil-plate, he stamped it again with initials 
and a crest. Still later, in 1790, having become 
a curate, an armorial plate was pasted in : and 
when "D. D." was added to his name, it was 
added also to his plate, and the new plate 
pasted over the old. There remains no doubt 
as to the ownership of the book! 

HANDICRAFT. 
Bookbinding is the subject of the August 
monograph, wherein J. Samuel Hod^e gives a 
condensed sketch of the history of binding, an 
account of the processes of binding and finish- 
ing, andastudy of the conditions of the binder's 
art today. The workman's training is one- 
sided, the binder's boy being kept at one thing 



till he can earn living wages at that, and the 
specialist finds his work monotonous. His 
outlook needs broadening. The writer decries 
the attempt to do by hand the work that can 
be done equally as well by machinery. The 
young people "should be taught the value and 
capacity of the machine ... so that when 
they ^o out into the world they will not be 
handicapped, but will realize that in many 
cases hand work commences where machine 
work fails." 

HARPER'S. 
W. Brooke Smith presents four Thackeray 
sketches drawn and colored by Thackeray, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, in the album of a 
small girl cousin. They show the caricaturist's 
spirit of humor most strongly and the charact- 
er expressed in the drawings makes them 
worth reviving. 

HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 

Essex Bookplates are described in the July 
number by Alfred A. Bethune-Baker, with re- 
productions of three armorial plates. The 
plates of the Earl of Essex, the Abdy, Conyers, 
Fanshawe, and other families of Essex county 
are included. 

Percy Mundy writes of Some Famous Resi- 
dents of Highgate, including Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, Hogarth, William and Mary Howitt, 
and Milton's friend, Andrew Marvell, whose 
portrait and autograph are given. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

In a paper of Notes on English Public Librar- 
ies, read before the Niagara Falls Conference, 
N. D. C. Hodges points out the superiority of 
the John Rolands library to any in America, 
because of its initial gift of forty thousand vol- 
umes, worth a million and a quarter dollars. 
The English librarian depends on himself rather 
than on the system and mechanism of the 
American library. But for children and timid 
persons, the American library is superior. Its 
treasures may be fewer, but are more access- 
ible. He finds it "matter of surprise to find the 
English developing their libraries in a way so 
diflterent from what is considered the best with 
us, and vet accomplishing so much good." 

S. G. Ayres, librarian of the Drew Theolo^- 
cal Seminary, has made an inquiry into the cir- 
culation of theological literature in libraries. 
In sixty -two libraries the proportion of theo- 
logical works was about four per cent., while 
the statistics of fifty-six libraries indicated a 
little over .011 percent, of the circulation to be 
theological. Both the indifference of librarians 
and the mistakes of publishers are censured for 
this. Theological books are often badly print- 
ed and bound, high priced, and little adver- 
tised. 

Andr. Sch. Steenberg gives his impressions 
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of American libraries, obtained while visiting 
this country under a commission from the gov- 
ernment of Denmark to study Americ€in librar- 
ies and their work. He is enthusiastic over 
conditions in "the Promised Land of the public 
libraries." 

LIBRARY WORLD. 

Librarians are largely concerned, these days, 
with the discussion of the purchase and circu- 
lation of fiction. The Library World inaugu- 
rates a series of articles in defense of fiction cir- 
culation, by reprinting Mr. Thomas Green- 
wood's paper on The Great Fiction Question^ 
printed in the Library Year Book for 1897, 
which is now rather scarce. 

Mr. James Duflf Brown has the second of a 
series of papers on Reprints of Standard Books, 
€inalyring the reprints issued hj George New- 
nes, with appreciation and criticism of their 
contents and style from the library stand- 
point, and suggestions for further reprints not 
now easily obtainable by the public. 

PRINTING ART. 

The August number completes the first 
volume, which has been an artistic and prac- 
tical success. The frontispiece is a fine photo- 
gravure from Flameng's painting of "Grolier 
m the Printing House of Aldus," which hangs 
in the Grolier Club ; while Dr. Guido Biagi, of 
the Laurentian Library, contributes a paper 
on Jean Grolier, Book-Lover and Patron. He 
describes several books in Grolier bindings in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, and a two- 
page plate reproduces the binding of the manu- 
script of Castiglione's Cortegiano, which was 
used bv Aldus to print from in 1518, was 
later ''^appropriated" by Libri, sold to Ash- 
bumham, and purchased for the Laurentian 
Library by the Italian government. 

End-Papers are discussed by W. A. Bradley, 
with illustrations. C. H. Cochrane writes of 
The Eccentric in Printing, which "is justifiable 
only from an advertising point of view," and 
even then "its tendency is to the debasement 
instead of to the elevation of the Art of Print- 
ing." 

The illustrations are all meant for the use of 
the practical printer, displacing the processes 
€ind methods of the successful printers from 
whom they are obtained. 

PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY. 
In the issue for August 29, is an essay on The 
Old Book Trade, dealing with its beginnings in 
Germanv, Holland, France and England, the 
establishing of book stalls, and the introduc- 
tion of the "auctionary way" of selling books. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Bu'cHERFREUNDE. 
In the August number the leading article is 
by Erich Ebstein, on the Influence of Burger in 
Music. Gottfried August Biirger was the poet 



par excellence of song writers. Eleven Images 
of composers are given who wrote music for 
Burger's verses ; the list includes 83 musicians, 
of whom the most successful, in the way of 
sympathetic melodies, was I>r. Friedrich W. 
Weis, the lifelong friend and confidant of 
Biirger. It is interesting to observe that the 
poem of Lenore was but rarely attempted bv 
musicians, only six or seven times in the whole 
list. 

Heinrich Meisner has an article on Soldier 
Catechisms. The origin of the soldier's cate- 
chism can probably be traced to that incident 
in the life of Dr. Martinus Luther, when a cer- 
tain warrior-knight, troubled in conscience, 
presented himself to the learned doctor with 
the question whether a soldier might belong to 
the Lord's blessed ones. Luther promised to 
reflect on the matter and to give his conclusions 
in written form. As a result there appeared in 
1527 Ob Kriegsleute aucb im Seligen Stande 
sein konnetiy wherein were given many rules of 
how and why a soldier should go to war. 
After this, numerous booklets appeared on the 
soldier's duties, his chances for salvation, etc. 
The first real catechism, in question and 
answer form, was that issued at Cromwell's 
command, and entitled TbeSoldier's Catechism, 
composed for the Parliaments armvj 1644. 
This rare little volume was reprinted in 1900 
by Walter Begley, London. Immediatdy 
after the appearance of Cromwell's catechism 
the Royalist issued booklets setting forth the 
ethics of war as seen from their point of view. 
As late as the year 1817 catechisms continued 
to be published on the question of whether a 
soldier can be a Christian and can be saved. 

The article entitled The BibUophiles, in this 
number, is devoted to Georg Burkhard Kioss 
and his library, and is contributed by Hans 
Lafrenz. The library of the Frankfort physi- 
cian and bibliophile, Kloss, was sold in ang- 
land several years ago for a mere song, — to 
the unending regret of the German librarians 
who had not the funds at the time to buy it. 
Kloss had ofiered it in Germany for 17,000 
thalers; in England it brought £2203. The 
list of prices given shows the value of the 
works to have been little appreciated by the 
auctioneer or the buying public. 

Ernst Arnold writes of Abraham Lambei^g, 

grinter and publisher (Leipzig 1602), and of 
is naiv^t^ — or shall we say unconscionable 
audacity?— in imposing his cheaply made 
work upon the public. Arnold sets Jorth his 
methods in the matter of illustration, and 
portraiture, in particular. Other early printers 
often used the same plate to represent oUBferent 
cities, countries, or places, but when Lambei^ 
pretended to give out authoritative portraits 
of great men, in his History of Saxon Princes, 
and used the same plates for different t 
what did he take the rest of mankind for? 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD. 

The English Library Association is about to 
hold its twenty-sixth annual conference at 
Leeds. In preparation for their coming, Mr. 
Arthur Tait, secretary of the Leeds Institute of 
Science, has described some of the Public Insti- 
tutions of Leeds, including its museums and 
libraries. The Leeds Grammar School, founded 
1552, has a library founded 1691. Sixteen 
other libraries are listed, the second oldest be- 
ing the Leeds Library, founded 1768, €ind now 
containing 62,000 yolumes. 

Mediaeyal Libraries; with Special Reference to 
Bristol and Its Neighborhood, by Thomas 
Webb Williams, is begun in this number. It 



mentions the Calendars Library, founded prior 
to the fourteenth century, the Library of St. 
Augustine's Abbey, Cirencester (Austin Abbey), 
Flaxley, St. ^Peter's and Tewkesbury Abbeys, 
and Llanthony Priory, and enumerates such 
books as are shown by existing catalogues and 
records, to haye lieen contained in them. 
Llanthony Priory must haye had five hundred 
yolumes, in the fourteenth century, its cata- 
logue of 1380 being now in the British 
Museum. A catalo^e of Flaxley Abbey, 
thirteenth century, lists eighty volumes. The 
Calendars Library contained some eight hun- 
dred when it was burned in 1466. These 
libraries consisted, of course, of manuscripts. 




The Lee-Corelli feud seems from the distance 
more entertaining than necessary. Mr. Lee's 
''Katydid," enunciated in his pamphlet on 
The Alleged Vandalism at Stratlord-on-Avon, 
ayers that Miss Corelli objected to a Carnegie 
library in Henley Street because she wished to 
erect one herself on that site. Miss Corelli 
says "Katy didn't," in a pamphlet called 
The Plain Truth of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Controversy, Says, moreover, that she never 
had any such idea, and that her solicitors are 
bringing two libel suits to recover damages 
for the false and malicious report. If Mr. Lee 
does not replj "She did," some one else will, 
because it is just Katydid season. The unen- 
lightened devotee of Shakespeare may feel 
mildly curious to know why it is such a 
terrible thing for Miss Corelli to have been 
alleged to contemplate erecting a free library 
in Henley Street. But it takes a degree of 
enlightenment to understand Miss Corelli' s 
retiring nature and the brazenness of A. 
Carnegie, S. Lee, and other parties on the 
other side of the allegedness ; and it really does 
not matter much, for here comes a new 
Bacon Society, with the avowed intention of 
sweeping Shakespearians in a bodpr from the 
face of the globe. The new society is going to 
send " paid searchers " for evidence, through all 
the available old libraries, which evidence, in 
pamphlet form, will have free distribution to 
the public libraries. When it is so shortly to 
be proven that Shakespeare never was l)om, 



why spend so much energy in quarrelling over 
the preservation of his native town ? 

Providence, R. I., has a Club for Colonial Re- 
prints, which has just proved its right to ex- 
ist, by its first publication. This is an exact 
reprint of a tract of Roger Williams of which 
only two copies are known, one in the British 
Museum, the other in the John Carter Brown 
Library. One hundred copies make up the 
edition of this, the first reprint, made from 
the Brown copy, which was found in 1874 by 
J. H. Trumbull in a collection of seventeenth 
century pamphlets. The pamphlet is concerned 
with the problem of securing religious liberty 
without mterfering with the authority of the 
state ; it is the last of the known pamphlets of 
Williams to be reprinted. It is given the title 
"The Fourth Paper presented by Maior Butler, 
with other papers edited and published b^ 
Roger Williams in London, 1652;" and is 
accompanied by an introduction and full his- 
torical notes by Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, 
Librarian of tht Rhode Island Historical 
Society. 

The care that is taken by the Library of 
Congress to keep in touch with the wants of 
the whole American people as well as of Con- 

fress, is shown in the sheaf of "Select Lists of 
ooks" before us, issued by the Division of 
Bibliography, under the direction of A. P. C, 
Griffin, tor free distribution to applicants for 
information. The pamphlets vary from eight 
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to sixty-five pages of book and periodical refer- 
ences, in admirable bibliographical form, on 
subjects of current interest. Each list is com- 
piled to meet a popular demand, and is printed 
when the demand justifies something more 
than a reproduced type- written list. The sub- 
jects before us include The Cabinets of Eng- 
land and America; The Constitution of the 
United States ; Government Ownership of Rail- 
roads; Industrial Arbitration; Anglo-Saxon 
Interests; The Negro Question; and Labor, 
particularly relating to Strikes, 

In the recently published Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute is printed a lec- 
ture of Captain John S. Barnes, delivered be- 
fore the Naval War College, on the subject of 
naval literature. Captain Barnes describes 
his own collection of portraits, letters, prints 
and biographies of American naval com- 
manders, and those English commanders who 
have in time past fought with ours. The letters 
in particular, descriptive of naval life and 
action, are most interesting. His collection 
includes portraits and autographs of every 
Secretary of the Navy, and of the Naval War 
Committee of the Continental Congress. 

Will H. Ransom, who formerly had the Hand- 
craft Shop, at Snohomish, Washington, and 
Fred W. Goudy, the Chicago designer, have set 
up "The Village Press" at Park Ridge, Illi- 
nois. Mr. Goudy has designed a new and very 
readable blackfaced type, from which they in- 
tend printing, on a hand-press, the books they 
like in the way they like, doing all the decora- 
tions, bindings and other parts of the work, 
themselves. William Moms*s Essay on Print- 
ing is announced as in press, to be followed by 
A Dissertation on Roast Pig and Goldsmith's 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village, 

Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the Lenox Library, 
is compiling three bibliographies of American 
explorers, which will accompany three critical 
editions of their works, which Reuben Gold 
Thwaites is preparing for the press. The first 
is Dodd, Mead & Co.'s issue of the ori^nal 
journals of the Lewis and Clark expeditions, 
which have never before been published. The 
second is Lahonton's Voyages, with a biblio- 
graphv of Baron de Lahonton. The third is 
The Works of Father Louis Hennepin, which 
A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish. 

The City Library of Ferrara celebrates in 
November its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and will take the occasion to publish a 
facsimile reprint of its most treasured posses- 
sion, firagments of the original autograph 
manuscript of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. Tne 
fifty-three sheets will be reproduced by twice 



as many photographic plates, in a volume 
containing an introduction by the editor. 
Professor Giuseppe Agnelli, and a portrait of 
Ludovico Ariosto, after the original of Titian. 

A verjr comprehensive local history that 
deals with many events of more than local 
interest is Dr. Henry R. Stiles's History of 
Wethers£eldf Connecticut, which the Grafton 
Press will publish. The work, which is a 
companion to the same author's History of 
Ancient Windsor, will be in two illustrated 
octavo volumes, aggregating two thousand 
pages. The first volume contains the history 
of the town and neighborhood, the second is 
genealogical. 

The thirty-ninth Jabrbuch der dentacben 
Shakspeare-Gesellscbaft, which has recently 
been issued, contains a reprint of Edward 
Young's Conjectures on Original Composition, 
1759, and of Wynkyn de Worde's Song Booke, 
1530, and Whythorne's Songes of three, four 
and £ve Voyces, 1571, with facsimiles of parts 
of the musical settings. Charles Crawford has 
an article concerning Kyd's authorship of Arden 
of Feversham, and the annual Shsucesperian 
bibliography is valuable. 

The Bibliophile Society of Boston has issued 
a new edition of Dibdin's Bibliomania, finely 
printed, with illustrations by Howard Pyle. 
The prefatory sketch of Dibdin's life and 
character is by Dr. Richard Gamett. Mr. W. 
P. Cutter contributes an essay on the auction 
prices of book rarities, with a study of the law 
of the rise of values in books. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have printed a booklet 
on Washington Irving, containing a biograph- 
ical sketch by George Haven Putnam, with 
an account of his works and his relations with 
his publishers, and a chronogical list of 
editions of his books, from the fiGrst edition of 
the Salmagundi Papers, 1807, to the latest 
Putnam editions. 

A society for the study of Rabelais has been 
founded in Paris, and has just issued the first 
number of the Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 
a quarterly devoted to Rabelais and his times. 
The society has already a large membeivhip, 
and has the ambition to publish a complete 
national edition of the works of Rabelais. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan has ready for publi- 
cation a volume of essays and addresses to be 
known as The Voice of the Scholar, and Other 
Addresses on the Problems of Higher EdncaUon. 
It will be published in San Francisco by Paul 
Elder and Company, successors to Elder and 
Shepard. 
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^kJ'he second volume of the Honorable John 
^Boyd Thacher's Cbristopber Columbus has 
just appeared from the press of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, and the third €ind final volume is nearly 
ready to issue. A "collector's edition" is also 
being prepared, in six volumes. 

The Oxford Universitjr Press is to publish a 
new edition of Tbe Pilgrim's Progress, illus- 
trated with a set of drawings on wood, made 
fifty years ago by George Cruikshank. The 
blocks were put away in a private cabinet, 
and have never been published. 

Arthur Upson, the Minneapolis poet, has is- 
sued his third volume of verses, under the title 
Westwind Songs. Many are of a bookish char- 
acter. The introduction is by Carmen Sylva. 
Edmund D. Brooks, of Minneapolis, is the pub- 
lisher. 

The Pissaros have issued from the Eragnj 
Press a charming edition of C*est d* Aucassm 
et de NicoletCf in the original Old French, re- 
vised by Francis William Bourdillon. The 
volume is a fine bit of printing, with a colored 
woodcut by Mr. Lucien Pissarro. 

Mr. Bourdillon is responsible also for a new 
English version. His translation. Of Aucassin 
ana Nicolete, is published in London by Kegan 
Paul and Company. His rendition preserves 



admirably the intangible charm of the Old 
French spirit and phrase. 

France has become, by the gift of M. Osiris, jL""^ / 
the possessor of the famous chateau. La 
Malniaisff n, f-Qfr*>^-ViAy with a number o^gAl^ 
relics. A fund for its maintenance 'Wv" 
las been ^sured, and it will become a public 
Na poleonic museum. _ 

The Boston Transcript for August 19, con- 
tains an account of the first edition of Brown- 
ing's Pauline^ with a description and location 
oi thirteen extant copies of the volume, by R. 
F. Roden. 

The New Shakspere Society is having publish- 
ed an edition of Shakspeare in the old spelling, 
to be printed at the De La More Press. The 



av! 
ch 



each in an octavo volume. 



historical order, 



Mr. W. M. Rossetti is preparing for publi- 
cation a complete one- volume edition of the 
poems of Christina Rossetti, with notes and a 
brief biography. The Macmillan Company 
will publish it. 

Professor Edward Mims, of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. Y., is writing a biography of 
Sidney Lanier for the American Men of Letters 
Series. 




Comment 




A COWPBR BOOK-PLATB. 

Editor Literary Collector : 

Sir: — I have in my possession a book-plate 
bearing the name of William Cowper Esqr. 
Clerk of the Parliaments. I have supposed it 
to be the plate of the poet, but am tola that it 
may be that of an ancestor. Can you give me 
any light on the question ? 

R. V. P., New York. 

In the Ex-Libris Journal for June 1901 (Vol. 
XI, page 88) is an extended discussion of the 
Cowper plates and of a supposed foreery. 
Five Cowper plates are enumerated : (1) John 
Cowper, A. M. (the poet's father), (2) Earl 
Cowper (the poet's kinsman), (3) William 
Cowper, (^lerk of the Parliaments (the poet's 



uncle, died 1740), (4) John Cowper, C. C. C. 
(the poet's brother) and lastly, (5) that of the 
poet himself. 

Your plate is doubtless that of the poet's 
uncle. That it is considered a fine specimen 
of book-plate engraving is shown by its repro- 
duction as an example of pure line work, in an 
article on The Processes ot Ex-libris Production 
by John Vinycomb, in the Ex-Libris Journal, 
Vol 4, page 19. 

EARLY ENGLISH USB OF Y AND ITS. 

Dear Sir:— 1 respectfully submit. that Mr. 
A. W. Pollard is probably mistaken when he 
asserts in your Au^st number that "up to 
about 1620, there is to be found in books 
in Roman type printed in London, no such 
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thinfi^ as a minuscule (or lower case) y, except 
at me be^nning of words/' and that such 
forms as "The Bssayes or Covnsels, Civill and 
Morall, of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Viscovnt St. 
Alban ♦ ♦ ♦ are mere monstrosities, which 
would have made the original printers stare.'* 
The form here given was, I believe, first us«d 
as title to the 1625 edition of Bacon's Essays, 
but years before that date the lower case v is 
very frequently found otherwise used than "at 
the beginninfi" of words." 

The second English edition of Montaigne's 
Essays " Done into English according to the 
last French edition by John Flono," and 
printed in London by Melch. Bradwood for 
Edward Blount and William Barret, 1613, 
contains innumerable instances. 

In "A Table of the Chapters of the First 
Books, we find both u and v.:— 

23 Divers euents from one selfe-same 

counsell. 
31 That a man ought soberly to med- 
dle with judging of divine laws. 
In the first lines of the first chapter are seen 
"revenge" and Neutherlesse." 

This reminds me of Dr. Ingleby, who con- 
tended that the use of "the genitive its does 
not occur in English literature till 1622. The 
first folio of Shakespere is the earliest dated 
printed book in which the word is found. 
Thus:— 

How sometimes Nature will betray it's 

folly, 
It's tendemesse, and make itselfe a 

Pastime 
To harder bosomes ! 

—Winter's Tale, Act i, Sc. 2, 
"Its then is a test-word," continues the 
Doctor, "that conclusively proves that the Ire- 
land manuscript was of a later date than 1623, 
a conclusion sufficient to prove it a forgery of 
the last century. — (The Shakespere Contro- 
versy, C. M. Ingleby, L. L. D..Nattale & Bond, 
London, 1861.) 

In the Florio translation of Montaigne's Es- 
sayes, 1613, however, there are numerous in- 
stances of the use of the genitive its, thus :— 
" The Italians have more properly with 
ifs name entitled malignitie." 

—Chap. 2, line 4. 
"Whatever it's bounds doth changed 
pass." — Chap. 21, last line but one. 
**The bodies of lY's circles." 

—Page 47, 6th line. 
Alprbd Waitbs. 
home ms. dbstroybd in the patbrson pirb. 

notb on al aaraap. 
Editor Literary Collector: 

Dear Sir : I am reminded by your reference to 
the Rev. Mr. Rou, of an interesting MS. volume 
destroyed in the Paterson fire. It was a care- 
fully transcribed volume of Poems by Archibald 



Home, late Secretary of His Majesty's Province 
of New Jersey. It had prefixed various poetical 
tributes to the deceased. His own poems 
filled about 120 pages of a small quarto book. 
Among them was a Prologue written for the 
opening of the Theatre in New York, about 
1732, if I recollect aright. The late Thomas 
MeKee regarded it as a great find in connection 
with the early history of the theatre in New 
York, and I furnished him with a copy of the 
poem, which he published in one of the early 
volumes of the Dunlap Society, Second Series. 
But I was goin^ to say that another of the 
poems was descriptive of a "Game of Chess," 
between the Rev. Mr. Rou and Stephen 
de Lancey . It was somewhat in the form of a 
dialogue between the two players, with com- 
ments by the bystanders. I never studied it 
out, but am inclined to believe that it was 
somewhat allegorical, and referred to certain 
disputes of the day, ecclesiastical and political, 
in which these worthies took an active part. 
Unfortunately, I never took a copy ol the 
poem ; if I had, it would have been kept in my 
office, in a "fireproof" building, €ina would 
have been burnea with the volume. 

The only account I have of this volume is in 
an address I delivered some years ago in New 
York, in which I gave some account of the 

goet, and extracts from some of the poems. 
Lome died at Trenton about 1741. This 
volume was offered for sale by a London 
dealer ten or fifteen years ago, and I cabled over 
and secured it. I had long contemplated print- 
ing the book, but, like so many other projects 
in contemplation, the thought was qever 
carried into execution. 

I hope you received my note hastily written 
on Sunday, to the efiect that the date of nnr 
copy of Al Aaraaf was 1820, instead of 1829, 
the error in date being one of the unique 
features of this copy. I bought this copy at 
the George H. Moore sale, about ten years ago, 
for $75, although the catalogue briefly pointed 
out the facts that the book bore this date, and 
was full of corrections and alterations in Poe's 
handwriting. I suppose the fact that the 
library of a historian was for sale did not 
attract the attention of literary collectors. 
Under different auspices this same copy sold 
for $1,825 at the Henkels sale last M!ay. In 
the mean time it had gone through the Pater- 
son fire and got a roasting, but fortonatehr 
was not really injured. I vcuued it at $1,500, 
but as a matter of fact did not care to sell it. 
The narrow escape from destruction in the 
fire, however, made me nervous about attempts 
ing to keep such treasures, and I was wilUmg 
to let somebody else take the risk. 
Very truly yours, 

WlLUAM NbLSOK. 

Gananoqub, Ont., September 1, 190S. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 



19 5 

John Eliot*s Logick Primer. A reprint of one of the scarcest 
known pieces of Americana^ from the unique copy in the British 
Museum, edited by the foremost American authority on the subject, 
Wilberforce Eames, of the Lenox Library. 
A very limited edition, 

Thomas Hutchins* TopographicoLl Description of Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina. Edited by Frederick 
C. Hicks, of the Library of Congress, with a life of the author, (the 
first and only official Geographer of this country) from documentary 
evidence, official archives and unpublished correspondence. 
A limited edition with some copies on special paper. 

Zenas Leonard's Netrrative. An authentic record kept by a trap- 
per and fur trader, and first published in 1839, at Clearfield, Penn- 
sylvania. Two or three copies only of the original are known to 
exist. Edited by Dr. W. F. Wagner. 

Edition limited and some copies on band-made paper. 

Narratives of Indian Captivities. A Series to comprise (about) 
ten volumes and to be devoted to the republication, in very limited 
editions, of some of the scarce and practically unobtainable narratives 
of Indian capture. 

The first will be the Narratives of the Gilbert Family, prisoners of 
the Indians frequenting the frontiers of Pennsylvania and New York. 
Edited by Frank H. Severance, author qf Old Trails on the Niagara 
Frontier. The second is The Narrative of Robert Eastbum, being 
his adventures among the Indians of Southern Canada, and John R. 
Spears will be the editor. Succeeding volumes announced at a later 
date. 

Descriptive circulars and further information from the publishers 

THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

When writing to advertisers, please mention The Literary Collector. 
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THE VALE PRESS 

has now completed the series of its publications, and will issue, 
in the Fall, 1903, a ** Bibliography *' of the volumes printed in the 
Vale types. The following are some titles of which a few copies 
may still be had, though the value of them is steadily appreciating; 
and opportunities of purchase are rare. 



MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

By Wm. Adlington. $17.50 net. 
DE CUPIDINUS ET PSYCHES AMOR- 

IBUS. By Apuleius. $10. net. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. By William 

Blake. $25. net. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, URN BURIAL, &C. 

By Sir Thomas Browne. $12. net. 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

2 vols. Translated by Symonds. $50. 

net. 
THE NIMPHIDIA AND THE MUSES 

ELIZIUM. By Michael Drayton. 

$15. net. 
FAIR ROSAMUND : A PLAY. By Mich- 
ael Field. $10. net. 
THE RACE OF LEAVES: A PLAY. 

By Michael Field. $10. net. 
JULIA DOMNA : A PLAY. By Michael 

Field. $7.50 net. 
THE KING'S QUAIK. By James I. of 

Scotland. $8. net. 



DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Kit Marlowe. 

$8. net. 
EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 

$27.50 net. 
PARABLES FROM THE GOSPELS. 

With Woodcuts. $10. net. 
CHOIX DE SONNETS DE P. DERON- 

SARD. $10. net. 
ABR6GE DE L'ART POETIQUE FRAN* 

CAIS. $6. net. 
HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti. $25. net. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. $25. net. 
LYRICAL POEMS OF SHELLEY, $25. 

net. 
IN MEMORIAM & LYRICAL POEMS. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. $30. net. 
LES PETITS VIEUX. By Emile Ver- 

haeven. $10. net. 
POEMS. By William Wordsworth. 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore. $12. net. 



The Vale Press Edition of Shakespeare's Plays is complete in 37 volumes, printed 
on thick hand-made paper in Vale Type, bound in green and Gold. Price $8.00 net 
per volume. Sets are not to be broken. Uniform with the plays are published, 
separately, Shakesjjeare's Poems, and Shakespeare's Sonnets. $8.00 net each. A 
few of the sets can be purchased at the total price of $296.00 



Send for a complete Vale Press List, mailed, free of charge, by 



John Lane bt 



THE BODLEY HEAD 
FIFTH AVENUE 



New York 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Literary Collector 
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ROMEIKE'S 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date." Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance m the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE 

110 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Ernest DrcsscI North 

BOOKS AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

18 East 20th Street, New York 


DANIEL O'SHEA 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

Bookbinding, Etc. 

1584 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BET. 47th and 48th sts. 


THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU, 

NEW YORK LONDON 

Arthur Cassot, Proprietor. 
Cor. 5th Avenue and Hth Street, New York* 

(Knickerbocker Building.) 
Will supplj' you with all personal reference and 
clippings on anv subiect from all the papers and 
periodicals published here and abroad. Ourlarge 
staff of readers can gather for you more valuable 
material on any current subject than you can 
get in a life-time. 

Terms; JOO clippings, $5; 250 clippings, $12; 
500 clippings, $22; XOOO clippings, $40. 

Special rates quoted to Trade Journals and large 
orders. 


RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS- 

We invite the attention ot book-buyers to 
ourlarge stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. 

Correspondence solicited. Will furnish any 
book ever published. Our "Shoppe" is the 
World's Emporium for books on Mormon- 
ism. Send hsts of wants. 

CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 

SHEPARD BOOK COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, U. S. A. 


G. A. HOFFMAN, ENGRAVER 

8J Fourth Avenue, New York Qty 

Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, Etc. 

Stamps for Book Covers. Brass Type. 


Tel. 184.4-1 8th St. 

PINCUS WACHSTETTER 

BOOKSliLLER 

Rare Bookst Americana and t^rints 

126 E. 23d St., New York 

1.IBRARIE8 AND BOOK8 BOUGHT FOR CASH 


• HENRY BLACKWELL 

artTstic b k b I n dings 

IN ALL THE VARIETIES OF LEATHER 

UNIVERSITY PLACE & 10th STREET 
NEW YORK. 


TICE & LYNCH 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 

45 WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW YORK 

Importations of Books ordered consigned to 
our care will be given careful attention. 


Old Books and Magazines 

Send for Catalogue. Address 

A. J. CRAWFORD 

10th & PINE vSts. St. LOUIS, Mo. 
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The Anderson Auction Company 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bangs & Co. 

Sales of Literary and Artistic Property 

5 West 29th Street, New York 



T TNEQU ALED facilities for the handUng and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engravings, Auto- 
graphs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 



SALE OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 



CHAS. L'ENFANT 

Sole Patentee of 

American 
Patent Flexible 
Book Binding 

A Revolution in the Art of 
Bookbinding jC jC jC 

43 East 20th Street 

Between Broadway and 4th Ave« 
New York 

Telephone 1545-18th St. 
This Stvle of Binding is Durable, Strong, Beautiful, and Opens Perfectly Flat. It 




can be folded back or rolled up without the slightest injury. The flexibility is per- 
manent, thus excelling all other so-called flexible bindings. Art Binding in Bilr' 
Prayer liooks, Hymnals, Music, Library', Poems and Padded Work A Specialty, 
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Would you like us to 
catalogue your oolkctxoa ? 

We are iraiticdcntalogueri and 
have madis catalogacs of public 
librark^y booksellers stodci and 
private collections. 
We can catalogue jour library, 
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That boDkbin<itng, so long rccogiitxc<l as one of the arts in Ettrt>pe, 
should have advanced in this* couiitry no further than to be deserving of 
the term craft, seems Htrajigc in view of the rapid progressr along the other 
Uncs of art ; but so it has been np to within a year and the bibliophile has 
been conipcHed to send his treasured volumcii to France or England, if he 
wiiihcd them clothed in fitting splendor or simplicity* 

Small wonder, then, that when at last there has appeared a binder with 
feeling for books, and ktiowledgt* of the artistic, which alone can adviuune 
binding to an art, that lovers of buiding have taken the opportunity to 
show thai they have not had their ljiM>k8 botind abroad, tiimply to say they 
were bound abroad, but because they were cooifMled to^ and that now 
when there h a hinder ofecjual abilil y in this country*, to prove, by having 
him bind their books, that they would luive been only too glad to patron* 
tste the Amcricfyi binders had they liad heretofore the opportunity. 

The **Viennes!e Iidaid Bimling'* reprodnceil in the Nov,-l>et% number, as 
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which the book ij* bound. 

In the *'Vienni:sc Inlaid** binding tlie work is in real mosaic, as 1 i:id 

leather is oit througli to the hoiinl, following the design, the piev«.:>c.i ^ *ii;cd 
out and in thdr place are inlaid the other Icatlici's. This method is sincere, 
the other un imitation.— TAe Bovk-Lov^n 
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The fact that such binding is done in tliis bmdery is guarantee that 
the ordinmy run of hall or lull CaW, Morocco, Pigskin, or Levant bindings 
are x\T i,BAST a little better than the work of oth*n^ tmideriea 

Plates inlaid, Books eleaued and repaired. Publislier^, Book Dealers 
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cai'cful and prompt attention to out-of-town orders. Bookplates designed 
and uirulc. 
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EORGE D. SMITH wishes to announce the 
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** American Bookbindings in the Library of 
Henry William Poor/' The text is written 
by Henri Pene du Bois, author of "Four Pri- 
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iar to Bookmen his theor}^ of Book-collecting as an Art. 
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colors, reproducing the books described, are the work of Ed- 
ward Bierstadt, The book is being printed by Frank E. 
Hopkins, at the Marion Press, Jamaica, Queensborough. 
The edition consists of 35 copies on Japan paper at $55.00; 
165 copies on Van Gelder paper, at $25.00. 
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THE BOOK OF THE CHAIR 

BY GEORGE H. SARGENT 



IN spick-span new quarters on 
Bromfield street, the Old Comer 
Bookstore, one of the cherished institu- 
tions of Boston, does not seem quite 
the same to the men of an older time. 
Somehow, the place could not carry- 
away its traditions, and despite the 
fact that dairy lunch signs and ticket 
brokers* offers of cheap rates to 
Buffalo now occupy the front of the 
real Old Comer of Washington and 
School street, many a Bostonian 
daily pauses at the entrance for a 
brief glance inside and turns sadly 
away, feeling that something has 
been taken out of Boston. 

I have said that the traditions of 
the place did not move. Some of 
them did, for the old chair which was 
for a long time in front of the Old 
Comer, close by the shelf of the latest 
books, and which was known to 
every frequenter of the place as "Dr. 
Holmes's Chair," still has a place of 
honor in the new store. And gone to 
the new quarters with this is** The 



Book of the Chair " — a book which in 
the ungrammatical superlative lan- 
gniage of the Booklover's Library 
might be spoken of as the "most 
imique ' ' autograph album in America. 
This "Book of the Chair" was the 
result of a happy thought of Mr. 
William H. Halliday, for many years 
one of the salesmen in the store, and 
a close personal friend of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Never was one more 
missed from his accustomed place 
than after Doctor Holmes quitted the 
Old Comer and his friends forever, and 
the chair in which he had so often sat 
was draped in mourning. Mr. Halli- 
day believed that some of the things 
which were said by those who knew 
Holmes so well should be preserved, 
and "The Book of the Chair" was the 
result. Tributes were not lacking, and 
so this volume today contains the 
sentiments expressed by those who 
came into the Old Comer and found 
the chair vacant. It is a small octavo 
blank book, costing originally a dol- 
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lar, perhaps, its value now being 
probably hundreds, for it is doubtful 
whether .even the most enthusiastic 
autograph collector has been able to 
secure so many literary autographs, 
in such a connection. 

The dedication ofthe charming book 
is Mr. Halliday's own: "To Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. In loving and 
grateful remembrance I write these 
lines, seated in the chair which was 
occupied by Dr. Holmes in the last 
visit made by him to the *01d Comer 
Book Store'; one of the haunts so 
dear to him as the resort of literary 
friends and a depository of the new 
books. His own memory will outlast 
in admiring regard for his genius the 
historic building where his features 
and form were so familiar and where 
his radiant look and presence were 
attractions to those of the passing 
throngs who came into it, either as 
friends to chat with him or as stran- 
gers to look upon him and to hear his 
voice.*' 

Following the dedication is an in- 
serted letter of Dr. George E. Ellis, the 
lifelong friend of Dr. Holmes, written 
in a shaky hand, but betraying no 
weakening of mental power. **Many 
a lively and brilliant thought here 
found speech through his lips," wrote 
Dr. Ellis in conclusion, and he might 
have added that he was oftentimes 
the stimulus of Dr. Holmes's expres- 
sion. 

Charles Eliot Norton and John 
Fiske write on one page, the latter 
contributing his autograph sentiment 
and the quotation from Aestivation 
nearly three months after Professor 



Norton used the page. Then comes 
Charles Carleton Coffin's tribute to 
James T. Fields, and on the next page 
Louise Chandler Moult on 's tribute to 
him who was **the Autocrat of our 
hearts." Paul Du Chaillu makes 
mention of the welcome home from 
Africa which he received from Holmes. 
Charles W. Hall, in 1899, thus con- 
tributes ; 

'"Down the long path' we all must 

tread at last 
Honored and loved, he from our sight 

hath passed : 
'Under the Ginjko tree,' with love's 

sweet bloom 
Begins the way which leadeth to the 

tomb." , 

The autograph sentiment of Julian 
Ralph is expressive of that of many 
who never knew the Autocrat : 

**He is gone and yet the world will 
always have him with it ; so that in 
distant times to come men who, like 
me, never met him, will yet know him 
well and love him." 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in his neat 
backhand writing, quotes two lines 
from **The Sailing of the Autocrat." 
in Unguarded Gates and Other Poems. 

"His presence will be sunshine there 
His absence will be shadow here." 

Judge Robert Grant's autograph 
has no special significance in connec- 
tion with the book, yet the sentiment 
of the author of Unleavened Bread 
is well worth quoting : 

**In this age of trusts, a trust of all 
religious denominations for the 
common good of humanity would be 
a monopoly which could pay large 
dividends, without fear of hostile 
legislation." 
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"J. S., of Dale/' F. J. Stimson, the 
lawyer-author, has well expressed the 
sentiment of the frequenters of the Old 
Comer in these words of blank verse : 

•'Here was the seat of the mighty— 
The corner of the Old Corner 
Close in the shadow of the Old South 
But lit by the looks of his friends 
Known or unknown, of the people 
That passed in the streets of his city. 
This was his chair— and here 

Here is the heart of New England !" 

Frank B. Sanborn, the last of the 
brilliant pentagon of Concord associ- 
ates, adapts Dr. T. W. Parsons's 
epitaph on Steuart Robertson in the 
cemetery at Lancaster, Mass.: 

"For generous deeds still consecrate 
thy mound 
More than all titles, though of kindly 
sound." 

* 'Though I am sitting in the same 
chair in which Dr. Holmes sat— still I 
cannot think what to write" is what 
Oliver Herford put down in 1896. 
Sarah Ome Jewett, a year later, quot- 
ed aptly from Dr. Holmes's own 
poem. The Last Survivor, Lilian 
Whiting with a touch which her 
readers will recognize, credits Dr. 
Holmes with having* 'opened to us all 
a 'World Beautifiil!'" John Town- 
send Trowbridge is proud to add his 
name as a friend and ardent admirer 
of the Autocrat. Nathan Haskell 
Dole calls to mind that he once 
heard Dr. Holmes recite Dorothy Q. 
standing before a portrait of that 
maiden, and adds that "that is a 
memory to prize." On the next page 
Grace LeBaron, Mrs. Upham, wife of 
one of the former proprietors of the 
Old Comer Book Store, recounts an 



interesting experience, with the quota- 
tion from "In the Autocrat's 
Library" : 

"Seating himself in his great arm- 
chair before the open fire, he sank far 
into its hospitable depths, placed his 
feet upon the fender, clasped his 
hands together and recited those 
prophetic lines of his majestic poem. 
The Last Leaf, with as much fervor, 
for his one attentive listener, as if he 
were addressing a crowded audi- 
torium and awaited the bravos of the 
multitude." 

That was long ago, at Christmas- 
tide, but Mrs. Upham "the one atten- 
tive listener" of that happy occasion, 
will ever treasure up that day in 
memory, and to her the rustling of 
leaves always recalls that recital for 
her benefit by the genial doctor. 

Another interesting reminiscence is 
found in a page written at Christmas- 
time, in 1897. It reads : 

"'Aye, tear her tattered ensign 
down' — I spoke Dr. Holmes's famous 
Constitution ode — within a month 
after he wrote it, as a piece at school 
— I pleased myself in telling him so 
when we were both older— Many a 
boy has spoken it since, — and many 
will: — and I am very proud to have 
led the way. —Edward E. Hale^ 

Still another interesting incident 
comes from the pen of E.J. Carpenter, 
who as a newspaper reporter had 
occasion more than once to visit the 
Autocrat. Here it is : 

"Alone with Dr. Holmes in his 
library at Beverly Farms on his 83d 
birthday, I ventured to express the 
hope that he would, before h? laid 
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down his pen, write for us his De 
Senectnte. 

" *Ah! ' exclaimed the old gentleman 
— and how his kindly eyes twinkled 
as he spoke — 'I am afraid that you 
don't know much of my writings. 
Why ! I wrote my De Senectute when 
I was forty years old ! "' 

"And he was then eighty-three 
'years young.'" 

Alice Morse Earle contributes an- 
other personal bit on her page of the 
album : 

** Dr. Holmes sent me his autograph 
when I was a little child— with these 
words — 

"*It is never a bother and ever a 
pleasure, for me to give my auto- 
graph. 

"*It is truly a pleasure to me to 
add my autograph here.' " 

Modest Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, 
now a New York editorial writer, but 
for many years the entertaining "List- 
ener" of the Boston Transcript^ 
writes: 

** Having listened reverently to two 
or three delightfiil discourses from Dr. 
Holmes in this same Old Comer 
Bookstore, and having been in the 
habit for the past fifteen years of 
apologizing regularly to the iron post 
in this same store as often as I have 
backed into it, I feel myself just a 
little at home in the shop : but not, 
alas! in this illustrious company." 

W. D. Ho wells confesses himself "A 
dweller in New York but always a 
citizen of Dr. Holmes's Boston," and 
thus one might go on, quoting the 
whole book if space permitted. One 
page must not be forgotten, for 



its aptness of quotation commands 
for it a prominent place. Two friends, 
Louise Imogen Guiney and Alice 
Brown— both New Englanders to the 
core, Bostonians of Dr. Holmes's Bos- 
ton and frequenters of the Old Cor- 
ner, wrote here together on one day. 

Over at the back of the book is 
that caricature of Dr. Holmes by 
* * Spy ' ' — with the characteristic 
pose, the quizzical smile, and the 
exaggerated eyebrow which all 
Holmesophiles will remember. The 
last page is fitly given to the wife of 
that dearly beloved poet, bookseller 
and publisher who in the earlier days 
of the Old Comer made it a great 
publishing centre— Mrs. James T. 
Fields. On this page is writen : 

"A whiter soul, a fairer mind, 

A life with purer course and aim, 
A gentler eye, a voice more kind 
We may not look on earth to find. 
The love that lingers o*er his name 
Is more than fame. 

" Tenderly inscribed to my friend, 
"Dr. Holmes. 
"Finis. 

"Annie Fields." 

And here are the other names in 
this illustrious company in the album: 

GertrudeHall;T. R.Sullivan; Wil- 
liam Rounseville Alger; Sally Pratt 
McLean Greene; Bliss Carman; 
Elbridge S. Brooks; Curtis Guild; 
Sarah H. Adams; Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; Samuel Adams Drake ; Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward ; Herbert D. 
Ward; Mary Devereaux (Watson); 
Bradford Torrey; William H. Rideing; 
Abram English Brown; Geo. R. R. 
Rivers ; Wm. Copley Winslow ; Orison 
Swett Marden ; Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar ; John White Chadwick; Hezekiah 
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Butterworth; Ezra Hoyt Byington; 
Edith Playfair ; Luther Tracy Town- 
send ; Joshua Slocum; James B. Pond; 
Chas. FoUen Adams, "Yawcob 
Strauss''; Booker T. Washington; 



Richard Harding Davis; Cyrus Town- 
send Brady; Frances Weston Car- 
ruth; Stanton H. King; J. Jefferson; 
Elbridge H. Goss; F. Schuyler 
Mathews ; Gelett Burgess. 




^TT^HE subject of Ex Libris is one 
^ that continues to grow in interest 
and importance. Book lovers are 
each day displaying a greater amount 
of appreciation, and the number of 
those who design, as well as those who 
own them, is growing. Comparative- 
ly few, however, of the contemporary 
artists devote to the subject the at- 
tention it deserves ; but those who do 
have raised the art to the place it 
now holds in modem design. Not a 
few of those whose success is assured 
owe something to Book Plates. 

The change in methods, ideas, and 
execution has kept pace with the 
times in the natural law of progress. 
A great diflference, indeed, is notice- 
able between the fifteenth century 
woodcut and the modem copper- 
plate or zinc etching. It suggests a 
vista of possibility as broad as that 
presented by any other field of art. 
The slow change fi-om the armorial 
and heraldic to the purely pictorial 
and decorative is an interesting study. 



And while the influence of earlier 
plates is undoubted, the lessons they 
teach have only tended to develop to 
a higher degree the designs that the 
book lover of the present day 
demands. 

Inthe American field— an interesting 
one in itself— the plates date from the 
crude (?) scratchings on copper of 
Revere and Hurd, to the woodcuts of 
Anderson and the photogravures and 
etchings of many artists of the 70's 
and 80's, to the finely finished and 
interesting plates of Edwin Davis 
French — who occupies his own 
peculiar position — and of Penfield, 
Goudy, lorio. The list of the de- 
signers of to-day is a large and inter- 
esting one. Many of those well 
known in the world of books and 
magazines have done creditable work. 
Even the newspapers have contri- 
buted their share, in producing 
Haydon Jones, a successful creator of 
many interesting plates. 

But it is inthe designing and en- 
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graving of a modem block that one's 
interest is aroused. Shall it be 
carefully drawn, armorial, in imita- 




tion of old steel plates ; or a sketchy, 
pictorial composition representing 
some whim of the owner? Is 
the design to be characteristic, a 
personal suggestion that fits only the 
place for which it is made? Will it be 
executed with brush or pen? These 
are some of the questions that 
naturally present themselves to the 
artist, and it is the answering of 
them in the manner of each individual 
that has made the art of "much in 
little," as it has been termed, what it 
now is. 

In the first place, a design is nearly 
always a pen drawing, when made 
on paper for reproduction. The pro- 



cess permits of a better and neater 
impression from the engraved block 
than a half-tone from a wash draw- 
ing : for an Ex Libris should be sharp 
and clear and proclaim to all the 
world in no weak voice, "This is my 
book!" The technique varies; and 
this diflFerence gives the pleasing indi- 
viduality to most modem examples. 
An experienced collector can tell at a 
glance the work of the well known 
designer, whose signature is merely a 
corroboration. 

Photogravure work holds a worthy 
place among processes for reproduc- 
ing Book Plates. This method, 
softer, more delicate and dainty, gives 
an even richer appearance to a name 




label; and, in the hands of an intelli- 
gent workman, beautiful results can 
be obtained. It is more expensive 
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than line etching or half-tone, and re- 
tains its suggestion of the de luxe 
among those who would have some- 
thing above the ordinary. A draw- 




ing in any medium or color can be en- 
graved more exactly by using this 
method. 

Woodcutting has had an impetus in 
the last few years in the work of 
Gordon Craig, an English artist of 
ability, who has designed and en- 
graved a number of interesting crea- 
tions. His work is note-worthy 
indeed, the handling in itself unusual. 
Anyone with a love for the art of the 
wood-cut can fully appreciate the 
qualities predominating in his de- 
signs. Many of these have been 
printed in The Page^ a magazine 
of his own publication ; and all are 
in demand among collectors. 

Copper-plate and steel are also em- 
ployed to some extent, but except in 
the hands of an unusual engraver, the 
work is apt to be poor. The station- 
ery houses of the country by giving 
mediocre work and poor ideas have 



had much to do with cheapening this 
method. Let it be hoped that the 
demand on their resources will rather 
lessen than increase. 

With this array of methods be- 
fore him, it is little wonder that the 
designer of Ex Libris has taken fiill 
advantage and developed his art into 
a recognized profession. Exhibitions 
of the leading examples have been 
held and pronounced a success. Cat- 
alogues and privately printed lists 
have given added enthusiasm to the 
subject. The leading illustrators have 
taken a hand in the work, and the 
magazine bibliography continues to 
increase. Can it be any cause for sur- 
prise, therefore, that among literary 
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and artistic circles the subject is gain- 
ing more and more attention? Cleve- 
land, Chicago, San Francisco— the 
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whole West, in fact, has done much in 
late years to advance it. And while 
foreign work in no wise decreases in 
value or beauty, this country is doing 
its fair share. 

In itself the art is a dainty and 
attractive expression of the artist's 
and booklover's best thoughts. It 
has grown to be more than a mere 
avowal of ownership. Though not los- 
ing sight of the original purpose, the 
object of decoration has been fulfilled 
as well; many of the designs are 
worthy the rank accorded higher 
forms of art. 

While Europe and America has each 
its own coterie, both are represented 
best by certain leaders. The number 
that these have executed is usually 
large ; which rather seems to increase 
than otherwise their capacity for 
further work. That of R. Anning 
Bell, for instance, in England, runs 
nearly to the one hundred mark ; his 
curious method of numbering each 
plate in numerals makes this easy to 
ascertain. He is probably regarded 
as the English designer, having cer- 
tainly accomplished the most among 
his fellows. Both the composition 
and handling of his subjects are pleas- 
ing, and that they are Book Plates 
and not cover-designs or furniture 
decorations it does not take a con- 
noisseur to tell. The bookish taste 
is ever predominant; that spirit 
which seems to indicate the bom 
book lover influences each one. So 
delightfully light and pleasing are 
his fancies, that a plate from his 
hand must enhance the value of any 
library. His book illustrations have 



the same feeling for the beautiful ; but 
his plates alone certainly warrant his 
place among the leaders of the English 
artists who draw for reproduction. 

In France, though a number of clever 
designers flourish, Henry Andre, secre- 
tary of the French Ex Libris Society, is 
surely entitled to a leading place. 
His work, characteristically French, 
displays a very neat handling of the 
pen, with a knowledge of decoration 
and the figure. His designs are most 
harmonious and the ideas are execut- 
ed in a plain and convincing manner. 
Certainly no one would think of dis- 
puting the possession of a literary 
treasure when guarded by a neat 
label by this artist ; for he has grasp- 
ed the full meaning of the term "Ex 
Libris," and in so doing has fulfilled 
the object of this custom. It needed 
but the touch of art which he has con- 
veyed to render his designs as artistic 
as they are convincing. 

Germany, Austria, and Belgium 
have produced many fine examples as 
well; but except in some special 
quarters their works are not so well 
known as those of the English speak- 
ing artists. Their methods, technique, 
and ideas combine to render them in- 
deed "foreign designs.** The writer 
predicts, however, an increasing 
popularity in the near fiiture: this 
work has not had the attention in 
America that it justly deserves, though 
critics are gradually beg^inning to 
appreciate it. 

In this country it is really impos- 
sible to name the most successful de- 
signer. E. D. French is the master of 
the copper plate without doubt, and 
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his engravings are legion. But of the 
designers for reproduction the list in- 
cludes such names as Hapgood, Bird, 
Sacker, Edwards, Seymour, Goudy, 
lorio, Penfield— all well known as 
makers of things artistic in numerous 
books and periodicals. Some have in- 
deed gone farther into the craft with 
which Ex Libris is allied — Goudy, Sey- 
mour and lorio have all been connect- 
ed with presses in various parts of the 
country. Bird, Hapgood and Edward 
B. Edwards are successful advertis- 
ing artists. Penfield is a most versa- 
tile illustrator. And being so inter- 
ested in other bookish lines has en- 
hanced their value to the Book Plate 
world . An adequate list of their names 
and works is yet to be made. 
W. E. Fisher has produced many 



fine and characteristic designs; W. M. 
Stone is known to all who are 
acquainted with the subject. F. A. 
Jacobson and Frank C. Brown have 
done many plates. But the list is too 
great for our limited space. It can 
only be said that the American field, 
interesting from the start, continues 
to add to its reputation, and that as 
long as books last, and artists live, 
this delightful art will enjoy its just 
meed of popularity. 

—Fred Hotchkiss Miner. 

It may be interesting to those who care for 
the subject to know that Chas. B. Goodspeed, of 
Boston, is now printing a series of twelve brochures 
on the leading designers and their plates, with 
illustrations; Geo. F. Kelley, New York, is prepar- 
ing a work on American designers with 250 repro- 
ductions; and the Scott-Thaw Co. of the same 
city promise " Literary Book Plates," a sumptu- 
ous work on the ex libris of authors, to be ready 
soon. 




RUDYARD KIPLING AND HIS COLLECTORS 



BY ROBERT F. RODEN 



IT must be encouraging to the faith- 
ful few who still cherish the name 
and fame of Rudyard Kipling to 
observe that the publication of The 
Five Nations, his new volume of 
verse, has been called in some quar- 
ters an important literary event. We 
are aware that some of his admirers 
will immediately protest that this 
"faithful few" might turn out, if a 
census could be taken of them, to be a 
numerous body; but even his most 
enthusiastic worshippers must admit 
that his position to-day, in critical if 
not in popular estimation, is very dif- 
ferent from what it was in 1899 and 
1900. His fame was waning when 
Kim was published, and it is 
doubful whether his death would 
have then given that severe shock to 
his readers which would have so 
thrilled their sympathetic hearts at 
the time of his serious illness. 

Kim was decried and neglected. 
The Just So Stories, which followed, 
were recognized as delightftd work, 
although lacking the charm of the 
inspired Jungle Book. His latest 
poetical volume, now before us, has 
been received with critical deprecia- 
tion and not with the idolatry of 
which he was the object a few years 
ago. It has been praised, but it has 
also been damned. His new book. 
The Academy tells us, " will but send 
readers back to its predecessors," and 



that for the time being many of his 
admirers "will be in the position of 
the cynic who remarked that when a 
new book was published he read an 
old one — ^in this case the new book be- 
ing The Five Nations, and the old one 
either The Seven Seas or Barrack- 
Room Ballads.'' The wheel has not 
"come full circle." In the absence of 
a new masterpiece, in all probability 
it never will. 

If Kipling ceases to enchant, his 
admirers will readily find another 
favorite. His collectors have no such 
remedy. It is now somewhat more 
than a decade since Kipling arrived in 
London, fresh from strange lands and 
peoples, and found himself the most 
widely paragraphed author in the 
world. Andrew Lang told us then 
that he did not anticipate for Mr. 
Kipling "a very popular popularity ;" 
but the author of whom he thus wrote 
with a somewhat satirical pen 
speedily rose to absolutely unques- 
tioned eminence in contemporary 
literature. Literary fame and biblio- 
graphical fame are seldom tvrin 
brothers. Literary fame came slowly 
to Keats, to Shelley, even to Tenny- 
son ; and in each instance biblio- 
graphical fame followed only after 
the lapse of many years. In Kipling's 
case, he was no sooner talked about 
than he was collected. In England 
and America, more especially in this 
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country, a little coterie began to 
plunge on his works. At the best, it 
was but a gamble— a gamble in 
modem rarities possessmg vague and 
uncertain value. 

No other writer ever had such early 
popularity among collectors, and sale 
after sale oflFered new and almost con- 
vincing proof of the fact that the 
seemingly magical name of Rudyard 
Kipling had bibUographically over- 
shadowed the names of the greatest 
Victorian authors. Inspired by the 
dealers, the Kipling speculators rush- 
ed onward in their folly. About a 
year after Kipling's illness, the reac- 
tion came. In June, 1901, a prom- 
inent dealer, who had largely specu- 
lated in his works, frankly admitted, 
"There is no doubt but that Kipling 
was overdone by us booksellers." A 
year later the present writer said: 
**The readers who recently wor- 
shipped and raised Kipling to a 
pinnacle of golden adoration are 
doubting to-day ; the collectors, who 
went further, substantially backing 
the judgment of the public, are begin- 
ning to regret." The regret of the 
speculators is very keen and real 
to-day. 

The first thing of Kipling's which 
was collected was that "odd little vol- 
ume of verses,bound like an official re- 
port" — Departmental Ditties, 1886. 
Then The Quartette, 1885, the Christ- 
mas Annual of The Civil and Military 
Gazette, contributed to by Kipling, 
his father, mother, and sister, strayed 
into the auction room. A copy sold 
for £12 in December, 1896, and the 
Kipling "boom" was launched. A 



little later The Quartette was a hun- 
dred dollar book. In the Spring of 
1897 a copy of Departmental Ditties 
brought £20 15s. It was quickly 
priced by dealers at £25, the valua- 
tion in some quarters rising to $150. 
A month later the large sum of £33 
10s. was given for his Echoes, 1884, 
his small volume of parodies, written 
in collaboration with his sister, 
Beatrice. In March, 1899, it was 
priced in New York City at $250. 
Toward the latter part of 1898 three 
new Kipling rarities came into the 
market: the suppressed London 
editions of The City of Dreadful 
Night, The Smith Administration, 
and Letters of Marque, the two 
former selling, respectively, for £22 
and £26. They are still rarities and 
possess considerable value, while De- 
partmental Ditties has fallen to $21, 
The Quartette to £3 12s., and Echoes 
to £4 17s. 6d. 

Kipling's first book, Schoolboy 
Lyrics, 1881, did not turn up in the 
market until 1898. The copy then 
discovered was bought by a New 
York dealer from an Anglo-Indian for 
a little less than $400. It was im- 
mediately resold to Albert J. Morgan 
for something under $500. At that 
time no copy had been sold at auc- 
tion, and the Morgan copy was con- 
sidered unique. It was in blank, 
white paper covers. The first ex- 
ample to come into the auction room 
possessed unique interest, having a 
manuscript title and design on the 
cover by Kipling's father, and was 
also presumed by some persons to be 
the only known copy. This example 
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realized £135 in April, 1899, going 
soon after to a collector in Chicago 
at a slight advance on that sum. It 
was also in blank paper covers. The 
high price soon brought other copies 
on the market. The little book, 
originally printed for Kipling's par- 
ents and their friends, was then in the 
possession of several mercenary souls, 
who read with joy of the sale of the 
£135 copy and hurried around with 
their copies to 13 Wellington street or 
to the nearest bookseller's shop. In 
July, 1899, copies with brown covers 
(as originally issued) came up for the 
first time, three in all, bringing, re- 
spectively, £100, £100, and £76. Two 
of the three were presentation copies 
—one from the author's mother, with 
this inscription : **Jeanie from Alice," 
and the other from his father, in- 
scribed: "Major A. Harcourt, from 
J. L. Kipling." Another copy, also 
in brown paper wrappers, but with- 
out any presentation interest, brought 
£90 later in July of the same year. 

The once unique book soon proved 
to exist in numerous copies. At 
Sotheby's, in November, 1899, three 
others were oflFered, realizing £29, 
£41, and £46. Two others came for- 
ward in February, 1900, selling for 
£41 and £30 10s. In July, 1900, the 
price fell to £8, and to £3 5s. Several 
copies were oflFered publicly in this 
country, but were in all cases the 
property of a bookseller and were 
presumably "bought in." One of the 
number, apparently the £46 example, 
sold in London, November, 1899, 
was finally resold for $65 in New 
York City last April. It was a poor 



copy, rebound, cut down, and lacking 
the brown covers, scarcely superior, 
in fact, to either the £8 copy or the £3 
5s. copy ; but the low price is signifi- 
cant. 

The finest Kipling collection in the 
world was long owned by Albert J. 
Morgan. In the Spring of 1901, 
when Morgan's library was disposed 
of at private sale, Kipling was not 
going "strong" in the market. His 
special collection of that author's 
works was so well regarded, however, 
that it was speedily sold for $6,000. 
Later in 1901 a second Kipling col- 
lection, less important in some re- 
spects but more attractive in other 
ways, was sold for $4,000. There 
are assuredly few authors whose 
writings are valued at $6,000 or even 
$4,000 ; certainly no other writer of 
to-day has been so highly honored by 
collectors, Kipling outclassing in this 
respect that great unlaureated Vic- 
torian, Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Kipling's vogue among collectors 
now seems to be a thing of the past. 
It was not at any time a genuine 
** vogue," but was among the things 
that are temporal. It was, indeed, a 
vogue of fashion, and he is paying for 
it with a consequent neglect. The 
moral seems to be : Do not collect a 
contemporary author,for that author 
may start gloriously and then idle 
away a splendid reputation. In the 
meantime the Kipling spectdators— 
bibliopoles and bibliophiles— can con- 
sole themselves with the thought 
that their expensive contemporary 
author will some day produce his 
long expected Mother Maturin. In. 
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1886, when he had three hundred and 
fifty pages of it in manuscript, he said 
to an English journalistic friend, who 
was returning to London: "Let us 
depart our several ways in amity; 
you to Fleet Street and I to my own 
place where I find heat and smells of 
oil and spices, and puffs of temple 
incense, and sweat, and darkness, 
and dirt, and lust, and cruelty, and — 
above all— things wonderful and fas- 
cinating innumerable. Give me time. 



give me seven years and three added 
to them and abide the publishment 
of Mother Matvrin.'* In 1888, in the 
last story in Plain Tales, he again 
referred to this great work by which 
he long purposed to make his name. 
It would now seem that only a 
Mother Maturin will re-make his 
name. If Mr. Kipling has any pity 
for his collectors, he should publish 
immediately this long over-due 
masterpiece. 



BOOKS AS FRIENDS 



BY FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN 



TN this great world so full of tears 
^ and laughter, and all manner of 
change, with infinite variety of feel- 
ing and taste — ^this world where wis- 
dom and folly must not only stop at 
the same inn, but even lie down to- 
gether in the same bed, are hundreds 
of men and women who have the au- 
dacity to call themselves educated, 
and even cultivated, and who yet al- 
ways think of books as things. These 
regard the universal genius and rich- 
est beauty and fascination of Homer 
and Shakespeare as mere marketable 
commodities, to be had in various 
conditions of internal and external 
adornment for from a dime to many 
dollars. To their view, books are 
furniture, often ornamental and 
sometimes necessary, in the same 
way that dining-room tables and 
comfortable chairs are essential to 



civilized life. A fellowship of hat- 
racks and umbrellas-stands would be 
quite as intelligible to them as a fel- 
lowship of books. If by some cruel 
trick of ill-fortune this article comes 
under the eye of any such Philistine, 
I beg him, with my best bow and 
sweetest smile, to put aside, without 
parley or hesitation, a page that was 
not intended for his perusal, and to 
leave the author to find his readers 
among men and women who are so 
utterly crazy as to love books for 
their own sakes. 

When, refreshed by quiet sleep, I 
leave my chamber, and, in the morn- 
ing, descend for coffiee and rolls, what 
a blessed company of old friends, with 
here and there a new-comer, shy and 
modest, and yet glad to be where I 
am glad to have him, await my pres- 
ence with the salutation of all lands 
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and a^^es. Only a few days ago there 
came to my library from a Philadel- 
phia bookseller, whom may Heaven 
bless, Seilhamer's History of the 
American Theatre^ Delafield's Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Antiquities of 
America (a fine old copy, with the 
long plate in perfect condition), and 
a curious old book containing the 
poems of George Peele (1552-1598), 
one of the city poets of London. 
What a sorry lot of rh3''mers and in- 
ventors of doggerel were those sons 
of song, appointed so long ago to cel- 
ebrate the good qualities of the old 
London mayors, and to dignify the 
municipal authorities of the great 
English capital ! 

It is customary to deride the mem- 
ory of George Peele, and, in fact, it is 
hard to find even an erudite who has 
made himself acquainted with more 
than a page or two of his laborious 
work. But in reality the old writer 
was not so bad a fellow after all. It 
is true we know of his personal ap- 
pearance for this somewhat unat- 
tractive description: **A handsome 
person with a thin womanish voice ; 
of light and nimble fancy, and smooth, 
ingenious execution; without the 
faintest desire to use honest means in 
procuring a livelihood." It is true 
that he was something of a "tramp," 
and did not regulate his life by any 
known and approved standard of 
morality. It is also true that he did 
not see the world, such as it was in 
his day, through the eyes of James 
Russell Lowell. He may have been 
one of the most pronounced of vaga- 
bonds; and somewhat less inclined to 



a silk hat and evening-suit than was 
ever our own dear old Walt Whit- 
man. But somehow I think he was 
not so bad a fellow after all, nor quite 
so lazy as it is orthodox to believe. 
He numbered among his friends the 
**thousand-souled" Shakespeare and 
"rare Ben Jonson." He could not 
have been so very idle, for he com- 
posed five plays, several pastorals, 
and a number of minor poems and 
epigrams. His Edward I is well 
worth reading, which is more than 
can be said of most of the poems of 
the present English laureate. Milton 
browsed on the fat pasture-land of his 
Old W/Ve's Ta7e, else how could the 
great Puritan have given us Comus ? 
And his Love oi King David and the 
Fair Betbsabe is good for the litera- 
ture of any age. Yes, I am indeed 
glad that my heavenly bookseller in 
Philadelphia sent me the poems of 
George Peele. That bookseller will 
retain his celestial standing in my 
fancy notwithstanding the sinister 
fact that he extracted from my 
pocket two dollars more than was 
his due. 

The earliest of the City Poets was 
John He3rwood. I do not known 
that he was any more inclined to the 
sober side of life than was our friend 
Peele. He had a fine time at the 
Court of Henry VIII., where he was 
musician, wit and play-writer. 
The only thing he ever wrote 
that anyone cares for in these 
days is The Four P's^ and I am not 
sure that any one cares very much 
for that. Yet it has in it some quot- 
able lines, and one can read it if he 
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will make the eflFort, which is more 
than can be said of anything Anthony 
Munday, a later City Poet, ever pro- 
duced. I have in my library, not far 
from the works of Heywood, The 
White Devil, which John Webster 
made. He made also The DeviPs 
Law Case. He was fond of the 
Devil, and, if we may trust history, 
the Devil was not wholly averse to 
him. 

Who does not like Ben Jonson, 
bricklayer, soldier, actor, poet-laure- 
ate and theatrical writer and critic ? 
He was a man of prodigious intel- 
lectual force, though not so well pro- 
vided with ideality as we could wish. 
His name is forever associated with 
the most exquisite lyric in the Eng- 
lish language — To Celia. It was a 
sour day for **rare Ben" when Cum- 
berland discovered that the lovely 
poem was not original, but trans- 
lated from Philostratus, who flour- 
ished so long ago that perhaps his 
ownership in the poem is not worth 
considering. In some ways, Jonson's 
lines are an improvement upon those 
of his classic predecessor. Was Jon- 
son a plagiarist ? Now, reader, con- 
sider the force and scope of that ques- 
tion. Do you know of any really 
good writer who is not to some ex- 
tent a plagiarist ? Where were Shake- 
speare if a man might not borrow 
without troubling himsell to say 



anything about it ? There are icono- 
clasts (Heaven have mercy on their 
conventional souls!) who hint that 
Dante's Inferno is derived from The 
Visions of Alberico, and that Para- 
dise Lost is not lost to us, simply be- 
cause of the Anglo-Saxon of Caedm on. 
The learned Dunlop studied the nov- 
els of Europe with great care, and 
found that they contained about three 
hundred distinct stories, two hun- 
dred of which could be traced to cen- 
turies before Christ, and to the other 
side of the Black Sea. Two hundred 
years before The Psalm of Life ap- 
peared in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, Henry King, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, expressed himself thus : 

But hark ! my Pulse, like soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come ; 
And slow howe'er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down with thee. 

Yes, we owe much to the noble 
army of plagiarists. I think we all 
know of writers who would be far 
greater in the Kingdom of Letters 
than they are, were they less original. 

I envy not the man who loves not 
books. Books are friends to win our 
confidence and cheer our lonely hours. 
They are not things of commercial 
value only, nor are they treasures to 
hide away and hoard. They are 
friends, companions of the weU-fiUed 
pipe, the mug of ale and the rainy day. 
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Early American Poetry. A compilation of 
titles of volumes of verse and broadsides, 
written by writers bom or residing in North 
America, and issued during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By Oscar Wegelin. 
N. Y. Published by the Compiler, 1903. 

American colonial literature has no 
more faithful champion than Mr. 
Wegelin, whose two bibliographies of 
Early American Plays and Early 
American Fiction axe now comple- 
mented by this volume on the early 
verse- writers of America. 

Mr. Wegelin's knowledge of this 
period of American literature is not 
confined to title pages and imprints. 
He is well read in the early prose and 
verse of the country, and his brief and 
pleasant Introduction shows his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the worth, 
historic if not literary, of the books 
and broadsides whose titles he has so 
carefully compiled and annotated. 

"The names of Trumbull, Freneau, 
Hopkinson and Barlow" may, as the 
compiler assumes, be "familiar to 
every schoolboy." Their poems are 
doubtless not so familiar, and it is 
probable that few of us who were 
schoolboys half a century ago can 
match half a dozen of these old fash- 
ioned names with a single title. Yet 
some of the titles, once known, can 
not be forgotten. Who can fail invol- 



untarily to memorize, and later to wish 
in sleepless hours that he might be 
permitted toforget,the title of a "rare 
piece relating to *the Paxton Boys—' " 
"A Battle! A Battle! a Battle a 
Squirt; Where no Man is kill'd and 
no Man is hurt ! To the tune of Three 
New Blue Beans in a new blue blown 
Bladder; rattle Bladder, rattle Blad- 
der!" Who wrote it, nobody knows. 
Nor is it certain who rhymed "The 
Birth, Parentage, and Education, of 
Praise-God Barebone." The reviewer 
remembers Praise-God Barebone as 
one of the names learned in his youth, 
without a fact or an idea attached. 

Ladies figure largely here, their gen- 
tle minds running rather to the senti- 
mental and lachrymose than to the 
humorous. "Effusions of Female 
Fancy. By a Young Lady, Native of 
America," consists of "Elegys, and 
other original Essays in Poetry." 
Mistress Anne Bradstreet was the 
pioneer, with "The Tenth Muse Late- 
ly sprung up in America, or Several! 
Poems, compiled with great variety 
of Wit and Learning, fiiU of delight 
. . By a Gentlewoman in those 
parts," published in 1650. Over a 
century after Mistress Bradstreet's 
death came Phillis Wheatley, the ne- 
gro slave girl, writing even at the 
age of seventeen, "Poems on Various 
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Subjects, Religious and Moral/' ele- 
gies and funeral anthems. 

The elegies are numerous and lugu- 
brious, not intended to cause the 
smile that comes to our lips. How 
Mather Byles did love to sigh over 
the deaths of the Ladies and Brothers- 
in-law of Excellencies! So also did 
Benjamin Thompson over his friends ; 
witness "Memento Mori. A Neigh- 
bor's Tears Sprinkled on the Dust of 
the Amiable Virgin, Mrs. Rebekah 
Sewall, who . . . dyed suddenly . . . 
j^tatis 6." Cotton Mather grew po- 
etical over **the Early Death of Seven 
Young Ministers, Within a Little 
while one of another." Mather was 
serious enough, but his contempla- 
tion of stem futurities was no more 
solemn than that of Michael Wiggles- 
worth, with his **Day of Doom" and 
"Meat out of the Eater: or, Medita- 
tions Concerning the Necessity, End, 
and Usefulness of Affictions unto 
God's Children." 

Wiggles worth's "Day of Doom" 
was most popular in its day. Origi- 
nally published in 1662, Mr. Wegelin 
cites ten editions, American and Eng- 
lish, before 1752. The fifth, dated 
1701, is the earliest American edition 
now surviving, while the British Mu- 
seum possesses a copy of a London 
edition of 1673. Of "Meat out of the 
Eater," the fourth edition, 1689, is 
the earliest extant. Of these two in- 
teresting early American books we 
reproduce, with Mr. Wegelin's per- 
mission, the title pages of the Lenox 
Library copies, which are bound to- 
gether in one little volume in old 
leather. 



The entries in the bibliography are 
in two alphabets, one of authors, one 
of anonymous books, while an index 
directs the searcher for any anony- 
mously published book of which the 
author's name has been found. In 
most cases the linear divisions of the 
title are indicated. The titles, biblio- 
graphical descriptions, and notes are 
full and valuable, and great pains 
have been taken to make them accu- 
rate. Many titles are taken from 
copies in the Brown University col- 
lection and the Lenox Library. Five 
of the rarest title pages are repro- 
duced in photographic facsimile. The 
volume is a well and plainly printed 
octavo of eighty-six pages on Enfield 
paper, with tasteful green board cov- 
ers and paper labels. 

A Calendar OF John Paul JoNBs Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress. Compiled under 
the direction of Charles Henry Lincoln, 
Ph. D., of the Division of Manuscripts. 
Washington. Government Printing Omce, 
1903. 

This is the most extensive biblio- 
graphy yet issued from the Library of 
Congress, and shows an immense deal 
of the closest work and most pains- 
taking compilation. That it will be 
an invaluable tool to the student of 
history is very evident. The "cal- 
endar" is far more than a bibliogra- 
phy, giving a thorough digest of each 
manuscript as well as its bibliogra- 
phical data, and thus obviating the 
necessity of going beyond its pages 
for dates, names and facts. 

Captain John Paul Jones bequeathed 
his papers to his sisters and their 
children. Shortly after his death, one 
of his sisters selected those papers re- 
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lating to his services during the Revo- 
lution, and sent them to a New York 
lawyer. He made no use of them, and 
when he died a New York dealer ac- 
quired them. From him they were 
purchased by Mr. George A. Ward, 
and were in his possession when Col. 
John Henry Sherburne began his Li& 
of John Paul Jones, published in 1825, 
in which he printed many of the let- 
ters. They next became a part of the 
collection of Mr. Peter Force, and 
from him they were purchased by the 
Government in 1867. 

The documents calendared include 
Jones's original drafts (mostly in his 
own hand) of his letters, and corre- 
spondence received by him. The care 
with which Jones kept drafts of his 
letters, their historical value, and the 
painstaking method of calendaring 
may be seen in this, one of the shorter 
entries, chosen at random. 

1778, Sep. 30. 
[Jones, John Paul.] Capt. U. S. Navy. Brest, 
[France.] Letter to Edward Bancroft, Paris. 
Has received his letter of 23d ; regrets to hear 
of Bancroft's misfortune; is himself more 
than repaid for his connection with '*820" 
[French Court]; dined to-day with [Lt. Gen 
Louis Guillouet,] Comte d'Orvilliers ; com- 
municated to him Bancroft's account of the 
squadron destined for the Mediterranean; 
"298 [French ministry?] sins with its eyes 
open"; [part in cipher;] regrets he recom- 
mended the ** Scheme so much as he did in a 
letter of Feb. 10"; [Antoine Raymond Jean 
Gualbert Gabriel de Sartine] apprehensive of 
the "storm" said to be gathering ; if he [de 
Sartine] is "pushed close" [Jones believes 
he] will succeed [in getting command ol a 
■hip]; kind letter of 21st received from [Do- 
natien Leray] de Chaumont; congratulates 
Bancroft on the recovery of his health. Au- 
tograph draft, 2 pp. 4 ^. 



There are 883 entries, chrono- 
logically arranged, filling 190 large 
quarto pages. The full index of names 
of persons and ships occupies over one 
hundred pages, referring in all cases to 
the exact letter, with many cross- 
references. The greatest care has been 
used in supplying in the letters the 
full names of persons mentioned, and 
in making all possible references and 
notes to add to the intelligibility of 
the letters. The publication of any 
of the letters is indicated, and ciphers 
and obscure references are explained. 

It is a volume one would rather 
praise than compile. To Mr. C. H. 
Lincoln and his stafi* are due much 
high commendation, and congratula- 
tions for having produced so useful 
and useable a bibliography. 

The Nonnes Preestes Tale of the Cok and 
Hen. By Geoffrey Chaucer. With Intro- 
duction by William Gushing Bamburgh. 
New York. The Grafton Press, MCMII. 

This excellent piece of printing, done 
at the DeVinne Press though pub- 
lished by the Grafton Press, has es- 
caped our notice till now, though 
bearing the date 1902. It has a dis- 
tinct individuality and must be men- 
tioned as a most satisfactory reprint 
of one of Chaucer's best tales. 

It is printed on Whatman paper in 
a square format, bound in pleasing 
Japan paper boards. The type is an 
Old English font, ornamental yet 
legible, peculiar to the DeVinne press. 
The impression is at times a trifle 
heavy for the paper. This gives a 
puzzling eflfect to the illustrations, 
which are printed on the verso of the 
leaf, while on the recto, at the bot> 
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torn, is printed the caption. The pic- 
ture shows dimly through the paper 
above this title on one side, the title, 
reversed, is faintly impressed (or ex- 
pressed) below the picture on the 
other. The result is not fortunate. 
The frontispiece is a very fine repro- 
duction of Houbraken's engraving of 
Chaucer. Occleve's portrait is also 
reproduced, and there is given the 
first page of the Nonnes Preestes Tale 
from the Pynson Chaucer, and a print 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims from a 
miniature in the British Museum. 

The title-page is lettered and dec- 
orated by William Cushing Bamburgh. 
Of twenty-six copies the title and 
initials are illuminated in Mr. Bam- 
burgh's exquisite style, while one hun- 
dred and one copies are rubricated. 
Mr. Bamburgh is responsible also for 
a brief, interesting introduction, and 
notes giving the origin of the Nonnes 
Preestes Tale. The text of the Tale is 
taken from the EUesmere manuscript. 
The old spelling is retained ; and laid 
into but not bound with the book, is 
a three page glossary in modem type, 
with a note by Mr. A. W. Pollard on 
Chaucerian pronunciation. 






Discovery and exploration of the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; with the original narratives 
of Marquette, Allouez, Membr^, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Douaj. By John Gilmary 
Shea. Second edition. With a facsimile of 
f newly-discovered map of Marquette, 
Marquette's letter, and a steel portrait 
of LaSalle. Albany, Joseph McDonough, 
1903. 

The original edition of John Gilmary 
Shea's work was published in 1852, 
and is now very difficult to find. It 
was well received both here and 



abroad, and its value has not lessened 
in the fifty years since its publication. 
The interest in the early Jesuit ex- 
plorers never dies out, and the farther 
back we have to look to the time of 
their explorations, the more the 
primitive conditions of our now rail- 
netted country appeal to our imagi- 
nation. 

Shea's compilation includes the nar- 
ratives of Fathers Marquette, Allouez, 
le Clercq, Hennepin, and Douay; La 
Salle's explorations being recounted, 
in part, by several of his party. To 
these are many notes, historical and 
bibliographical, and an introductory 
history of the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, written by Shea, who also 
translated the narratives. 

The reprint consists of five hundred 
copies, in square octavo form, 
' ' printed from new tjrpe. ' ' There are 
a few odd misprints in it, about which 
one is curious to know whether they 
date from 1852 or 1903. "Nad8e8is" 
and **Abimi8ec" look like the 
vagaries of a twentieth-century lino- 
type machine. The fi-ontispiece is a 
new steel engraving of Cavalier de La 
Salle, and there is a large facsimile of 
the map of the Mississippi region, 
drawn by Father Marquette, now 
preserved at St. Mary's College, 
Montreal. 



New York Considbrbd and Impsoybd, 1695. 
By J ohn Miller. Published trom the original 
MS. in the British Museum. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Victor Hugo Paltsits 
of the New York Public Librarv. Cleve- 
land. The Burrows Brothers Company, 
1903. 

Another early narrative, which Dr. 

Shea edited for Gowans in 1863, has 
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just been reprinted by the Burrows 
Brothers. The Gowans edition was a 
reprint of the original edition of 
Thomas Rodd, who purchased Mil- 
ler's manuscript at the Chalmers sale 
in 1842, and published a small edition 
of it in 1843. Rodd modernized the 
orthography and punctuation, and 
made some textual omissions and re- 
visions, which were of necessity fol- 
lowed by Gowans's reprint. 

The original manuscript is now in 
the British Museum, and for the pres- 
ent edition an exact transcription of 
it has been made, which is accurately 
reprinted in all its vagaries of point- 
ing and spelling. Doubtful readings 
are bracketted, and all editorial re- 
visions confined to foot-notes, thus 
leaving Miller's account entirely un- 
modified. 

Mr. Paltsits has been able to gather 
enough information about the Rever- 
end Mr. Miller to give us a connected 
sketch of his life. He was for three 
years chaplain of the garrison of New 
York, from 1692 to 1695, and during 
that time had collected much informa- 
tion on the state of New York and 
Canada, and had made maps and 
plans of colonial towns and fortifica- 
tions. Being captured by a French 
privateer on his homeward voyage, he 
had to throw these documents over- 
board, lest they give information to 
the French. He was imprisoned for 
some months in France, and from 
thence he sent to Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, this surviving ac- 
count, written from memory, in 
prison. In 1696 he was released, and. 



spent the remainder of his life as vicar 
of Effingham. 

Miller began his narrative with a 
description of New York, the city and 
province as far up as Albany, the 
colonists, their occupations and mis- 
doings. He drew maps of New York 
city, Albany, Kingstone, and plans of 
their forts and that of Scanecthade 
and the Indian Fort at ye Flats, with 
explanations of the plans. He made 
a table enumerating the Countyes, 
Churches, Ministers, and Familyes in 
New Yorke — wherein our fancy finds 
food for speculation in the Ulster 
county entry " A Minister to come his 
bookes brought but he miss'd his pas- 
sage.' ' Of the dissenting, or * * prtend- 
ed ministers " he has nothing good to 
say. Knowing little of the Indians, 
he lays down a fine scheme for their 
conversion, which seems necessary be- 
cause the French ** debauch or Indians 
from their fidelity & in Struct them in 
Popery . . . much to the dammage of 
this Province." Then follow his sug- 
gestions for the conquest of Canada, 
which, Mr. Paltsits comments, "while 
fraught with many absurdities, con- 
tained nevertheless a leaven of 
wisdom." 

The bibliographical and historical 
foot-notes are very valuable, as are 
also the appendices, wherein are given 
biographical sketches of the ministers 
mentioned in Miller's table, and re- 
prints of other Miller documents. The 
vicar's maps and plans, a page of his 
letter to Compton, with his auto- 
graph, and the first page of his text 
are reproduced. The edition of four 
hundred copies is in the neat, caieiial 
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"B. B. Reprint" form, a volume of 
one hundred and thirty-five pages. 
There is a well-planned index. 

Chronologies op thb ufb and writings op 
Wdluam CUJ.LEN Bryant, with a Biblio- 
graphy of his Works in Prose and Verse, 
compiled by Henry C. Sturges. To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Poet by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1903. 

THE long announced Roslyn edi- 
tion of the poetical works of 
William Cullen Bryant, with a 
memoir by Richard Henry Stoddard 
and chronologies of Bryant's life and 
writings,together with a bibliography 
of his works in prose and verse com- 
piled by Henry C. Sturges, made its 
appearance in September. 

Even a most cursory examination 
of the bibliographical portion of the 
volume showed so many errors that 
it was but charitable to hope they 
would be discovered and corrected be- 
fore the limited edition of the memoir, 
chronologies and bibliography made 
its appearance. This hope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. Not 
a change has been made in the text 
beyond the title page and the op- 
portunity to meet a long felt 
want and to place in the hands of 
collectors an absolutely reliable guide 
has been thrown away. Too much 
regret can hardly be expressed that 
the work was not placed in the hands 
of, or at least given for revision to, a 
competent bibliographer. To that 
distinction the writer can lay no 
claim, yet with imperfect knowledge 
and the aid of but a small and very 
incomplete collection of Bryant's 
works it is still an easy matter to 



point out many serious errors. 
Among the omissions may be men- 
tioned the following : 

A Discourse on the Life, Character and 
Genius of Washington Irving, Delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, at the 
Academy of Music in New York, on the 3rd 
day of April, 1860. New York : G. P. Putnam, 
1860. Square 8vo, cloth. 

Voices ot Nature. New York, 1865. Illus- 
trations, Square 16mo, cloth. 

A Description ot the Dedication of the Monu- 
ment erected at Guilford, Connecticut, in 
honor of Fitz-Greene Halleck. Privately 
printed for the committee by D. Appleton and 
Company, of New York, 1869. Frontispiece 
(cut of monument) 8vo, paper covers, with 
letter from Bryant, pp 7 and 8. 

Orations and Addresses. New York, 1873. 
12mo, doth. 

Thanatopsis. (A poem.) Facsimile of 
Author's Copy. New York : D. Appleton and 
company, 1874. Square 4to, paper cover, 
printed on one side only. 

The sins of commission are many, 
but especially great is the carelessness 
shown in the setting forth of the title 
pages, no uniform system having 
been followed and the printed lines 
being often improperly separated 
(where that system happens to be 
used) or even, at times, omitted alto- 
gether, as in the following case, the 
words in italics being those omitted 
by Mr. Sturges : 

A I Funeral Oration, | Occasioned by the 
Death of | Thomas Cole, | Delivered before 
the I National Academy of Design, | New- York, 
May 4, 1848. | by | William Cullen Bryant. | 
Published by order of the Council of the 
Actidemy. | New-York : | D, Appleton & Com- 
pany, 200 Broadway. \ Philadelphia : | Geo. S. 
Appleton, 148 Chestnut Street, \ MDCCCXL- 
VIII. 

The imprint of the Celebration of 
the llltb Anniversary of Robert 
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Bums Natal Day should read, New 
York [1870], while, conversely, the 
imprint of the Cooper Memorial 
should read. New York, G. P. Putnam, 
1852. 

The date of the Reception of Peter 
Cooper by the Arcadian Club is mis- 
printed 1774; while the address at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the New 
York Historical Society was made in 
1854, not in 1856. 

The poem delivered at the Centen- 
nial Celebration of American Inde- 
pendence, at the Academy of Music, 
New York, July 4, 1876, is on the 
third, not the fourth unpaged leaf. 

In the arrangement of the principal 
editions of the poems, as set forth by 
Mr. Sturges, priority is given to the 
English edition of 1832. But, in the 
absence of any definite information, 
there seems to be much reason for 
assuming that the American edition 
was issued before and not after the 
English edition. The United States 
copyright was secured in 1831 and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that it 
was advance sheets of the American 
edition that were sent to Washington 
Irving in London. The letter of 
dedication to Samuel Rogers, signed 
by Irving, is dated March 1832, 



while the author's preface, signed by 
Bryant, is dated N. Y., January, 
1832. This would place the first 
appearance of the English edition not 
earlier than March, and probably a 
month or two later than the appear- 
ance of the poems in this country. 

Under the caption of works edited 
by Bryant is given a long list of pub- 
lications containing separate poems, 
memorial tributes, letters, etc., by 
the Poet, but, with a few exceptions, 
he certainly had no editorial con- 
nection, as the term editorial is 
usually understood, with any of these 
publications. 

At the present day, when the inter- 
est shown in those authors who 
stand at the fore of American litera- 
ture is daily accumulating force, and 
when any addition to our biblio- 
graphical knowledge is eagerly wel- 
comed, it is a distinct disappointment 
to be obliged to record the failure of 
Mr. Sturges to make the most of his 
opportunities. 

We must still await a satisfactory 
bibliography of the works of William 
Ctdlen Bryant. From a fragment 
published last summer there is reason 
to hope that this may some day be 
forthcoming. G. F. Cartbr. 
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ATHENAEUM. 

In the issue for September 19, W. Roberts 
presents an icono^aphy of Portraits of William 
Harvey, M. D., discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. Two pages are filled with descrip- 
tions of the painted and engraved portraits, 
with data of the exhibitions in which thev have 
figured, their present location, and published 
reproductions. The compiler would Hke to see 
an iconography of British medical men. 

ATLANTIC. 

Sir Leslie Stephen's Some Early Impressions, 
beginning in the September issue, promises to 
be a periodical treat, describing in the happiest 
manner his fourteen years residence at Cam- 
bridge, his associates and masters, and the 
whole mental and moral atmosphere of the 
University. 

The **Literary Centre" is a study bv M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe, of ''what has been ; and the as- 
sertion that Boston was the literary centre — 
without quotation marks — during the period 
in which American literature acquired a shelf 
of its own in the library of the race is hardly 
open to dispute." 

A critical study of the life of Christopher 
North is contributed by William A. Brady. 

BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Letters of John Bowes on Scotch affairs in 
1589-1590 are selected from a manuscript vol- 
ume in the Hardwicke collection, transcribed 
by Dr. Christopher Hunter of Durham, from 
the originals. They were not found when the 
letters of Robert Bowes were published by the 
Surtees Society in 1842, and have never t>efore 
been printed. 

Over thirty letters are given, being reports 
to Walsingham and other Court omcials on 
the progress of historical happenings at Edin- 
burgh in 1589-90. 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

The August number, a very late arrival, con- 
tains a chapter on The Lowestoft Porcelain 
Factory, and the Chinese Porcelain made for 
the European market during the Eighteenth 
Century, from L. Solon's foruicoming book, A 



Brief History of Old Englisb Porcelain, The 
name of Lowestoft was given by W. Chaffers, 
in his Marks and Monograms, to an inferior 
oriental china with European decorations, 
found in quantities in the private houses of the 
town of Lowestoft, which was probably a 
center of its distribution. The real Lowestoft 
pottery is a coarse kind of soft china, decorated 
m blue underglaze. Specimens of the true and 
false Lowestoft are given. 

A study of Titian's Portrait of the Empress 
Isabella is written by George Gronau. The 
portrait was paintea after Isabella's death, 
from a life-portrait by a mediocre artist, a copy 
of which has just been found at Florence ana is 
reproduced for the first time, together with 
Titian's portrait, affording an interesting 
example of the great painter's methods. 

Campbell Dodgson writes of A Newly Dis- 
covered Portrait Drawing by Dtirer. This is a 
study of a middle-aged woman, which was re- 
cently purchased at private sale by the British 
Museum, and which seems to date from the 
same period as another portrait of a lady, in 
the collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine. 

Later Nineteenth-Century Book Illustrations, 
by Joseph Pennell, Article I., discusses print 
collecting, and laments the fact that the 
original drawings of living illustrators are not 
collected. " 1 know that, within the last hun- 
dred years, drawings, illustrations, have been 
made in England and America that will rank 
with any, ever made anywhere, in any age, and 
that these works of art are absolutely ignored." 
Artists alone collect these drawings. They are 
recdly rare, and many originals of the fine 
illustrations are already hopelessly lost. 
Several plates of examples, with descriptions, 
accompany the article. 

The Geographical Distribution of the First 
Folio Shakespeare, written by Frank Rinder, is 
a study, on the basis of Sidney Lee's census, of 
the whereabouts of the existing copies. A 
tabulated schedule shows 101 copies in the 
British Isles, 2 on the Continent, 3 in the 
British colonies, 48 in the United States, and 6 
untraced. 

Article IV. On Oriental Carpets, explains the 
decorative use and symbolism of the Lotus and 
the Tree of Life. 

A page of the Oresteia of Aeschylus is repro- 
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duced as an example of Mr. Robert Proctor's 
new Otter type— a very handsome, legible type 
founded on tne Alcala font of 1514, cut from 
drawings prepared by Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Cockerdl, and designed for the reproduction, 
by hand-press, of works of representative Greek 
literature, ancient and modem. The Oresteia 
will be the first publication. 

In an Appendix is a calendar of Documents 
Referred to in Mr. Herbert Home's Articles on 
A Newly Discovered 'Libro di Ricordi' of 
Alesso Baldovinetti. The articles were in the 
June and July issues. The calendar fills four- 
teen large quarto pages. 

CENTRALBLATT FOR 
BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. 

Gedanken fiber Bibliographie, by V. Grundt- 
vig, is an extensive essay on bibliography, with 
an interesting introductory survey of the bib- 
lio^aphical field, and remarks on its various 
divisions, followed by a selected Bibliography 
of Bibliographies, classified and annotated, in- 
cluding entries in all languages, a very useful 
list. 

Indexes of prohibited books of the sixteenth 
century are listed by Joseph Hilgers, S. J., who 
describes the Index der Sorbonne von 1549, the 
Index von Mailand, 1554, and a newlpr dis- 
covered Italian index of 1574-1587. This last 
is described at length, with the list of *'libri 
prohibiti" by the Holy Inquisition. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Concerning Fans, by B. Kendall, is a "brief 
survey of the career of the eighteenth century 
fan," with descriptions of fans in Lady Char- 
lotte Schreiber's collection of foreign fans. 

TheGodman collection of Persian lustre ware 
is described, with interesting illustrations. 

L. Solon contributes a second article on his 
Ceramic library, summarizing the literature of 
ceramics. Mr. Solon has some three thousand 
volumes, serious or trivial, and his hobby has 
given him pleasure for many years. Two old 
prints of potters are reproduced, and the title 
page of Stephanus's De Vasculis Libel Jus^ 1536. 

Lady Di's Scrap-Book, Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
writes, is a large calf-bound scrap-book into 
which the I^ady Dianna Beauclerk pasted her 
sketches of Bachanals, loves, cupids and 
similar pretty fancies, some of wnich were 
engraved by Bartalozzi. The book is preserved 
with other framed sketches at Woolbeding, 
formerly a country house of her brother's, and 
is fiill of the daintiest sketches, seven of which 
are given, one in colors. 

R. S. Clouston, in part three of his study of 
Thomas Chippendale, writes of Chippendale's 
elaborate catalogue. The Director^ which the 
engraved plates must have made an expensive 
publication. He tells also of two volumes of 



Chippendale designs published by J. Weale, on 
the designs in which much censure has been 
heaped. Mr. Clouston finds that Weale had 
obtained the old plates engraved for a book of 
Thomas Johnson's designs, published 1761, 
and had stoned out the name of "T. Johnson" 
and engraved in " T. Chippendale." He printed 
two editions of this, and used the same 
methods, undiscovered, in other books, to the 
dama^re of Chippendale's reputation. 

W. Roberts discusses Collecting as an Invest- 
ment, illustrated by several tables of pictures, 
furniture, porcelain, etc., with the once paid 
and price realized for each item. The results 
are of much interest. One table gives the sea- 
son's "Drops," pictures that have outlived 
their popularity. No book sales are included. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

Chinese Pots and Modem. Faience is an ac- 
count, by Irene Sargent, of the work of the 
Van Bri^gle pottery, in Colorado, where Mr. 
Van Bnggie and his wife have evolved, from 
native clays, a distinctively American faience 
having many admirable Oriental qualities of 
design and glaze. 

Shakespeare's Caste Prejudices, by Samuel 
Tannenbaum, is a reply to Ernest Crosby's 
Shakespeare's Working Classes. From a study 
of Cymbeline he forms very different conclus- 
ions of Shakespeare's feeling toward the mass- 
es. "If Shakespeare's noblemen revile the 
common people, • if his laboring classes are 
greasy, if his multitude is fickle, if his servants 
are not all faithful, if his noblemen are not all 
noble, they are so only because they are so in 
the great drama of nature." 

Leonardo da Vinci, the Forerunner of Mod- 
em Science, by Eugene Schoen, shows Leon- 
ardo's love of scientific experiments and theor- 
ies. Of his lectures at the Accademia, several 
thousand manuscript sheets, with hundreds of 
drawings, remain in the great European 
libraries. These were willed to Melzi, and re- 
mained in his garret through several genera- 
tions, when they were discovered and put, 
mostly, in the Ambrosian Library at Muan. 
They contain a large number of treatises on 
the pure sciences, natural history, and the ap- 
plied sciences, art, and poetry. His mechanic- 
al inventions were of great value, and his ex- 
periments included a forerunner of the flying- 
machine. 

EX-LIBRIS JOURNAL. 

The appearance of volume one of the Cata- 
logue of the British and American Book-plates 
be€|ueathed by the late Sir A. W. Franks to the 
British Museum, serves A. A. Bethune-Baker as 
text for a discussion of the state of book-plate 
collectinc[ in England, and a plea for the compi- 
lation of an exhaustive List of British and 
American Plates. For this, the Pranks catap 
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lo^e soon to be completed will afford an ad- 
mirable basis, containing 44,000 examples, ad- 
mirably catalogued. Book plate collections 
should also be a part of e£ich great public 
library. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

The Actor-Print Designers ofTorii are con- 
sidered by Dora Amsden — Harunobu, Shunsho, 
Shigemasa and Toyoharu and their pupils, 
working in the chromo-xilography. the Ukiyo- 
ye colorprint method whose development to 
perfection in 1765 was greatly encouraged by 
the popular admiration for portraits of great 
actors in costume. **It was to the persons of 
the actors, and the printers who spread their 
pictures broadcast, that the people owed the 
aesthetic wonders of their costume." 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

A New Method of Decoration for Bound 
Books— the "Vellucent" Process — is described 
at some length by H. Granville Fell. The new 
method is that invented by Mr. Cedric Chi vers 
of Bath. The binding material used is trans- 
lucent vellum. The design for the decoration 
is first painted or drawn in colors, the details 
of the picture or design being worked in. when 
wished, in precious metals and such irridescent 
materials as mother-of-pearl and beetles' wings. 
Over the whole is laid the almost transparent 
veUum, which is pressed firmly upon the paint- 
ing or mosaic. Gold tooling is then superim- 
posed, forming a whole of great richness and 
beauty. "Vellucent" panels are sometimes in- 
sertecf in bindings of levant or other leather, 
and the method is also used for illuminated ad- 
dresses and similar manuscripts. Most of the 
bindings have been designed by Mr. Fell, who 
describes several in detail. Eight half-tones 
and a color plate illustrate the article. 

Mrs. Steuart Erskine writes of Mr. G. F. 
Watts' Portraits at Holland House. Watts 
was an intimate friend of the Hollands, and 
had always a room reserved for him at their 
famous house, in the decoration of which he 
assisted and in which still hang thirty-seven 
pencil sketches, done by candle-li^ht, "during 
Lord Holland's evenings at home m Florence, 
—a remarkable series of portraits. A number 
of oil portraits are also there, of other fnends 
or members of the family. There is a replica 
of the portrait of Panizzi in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Sixteen of these portraits form 
most interesting illustrations. 

LAMP. 
A Buccaneer Historian, by H. L. Sayler, des- 
cribes the early editions of Esquemeling's 
Bucaniers of America, printed first, 1678, in 
Dutch, in German in 1679, in Spanish in 1681, 
in English in 1684, and in French in 1686. 
Title-pages and a number of cuts from these 



first editions are reproduced, and there is a 
summary of the translations and reprints. 

J. C. Story describes St. Deiniol s Library, 
Hawarden, containing Gladstone's fine per- 
sonal librarv of thirty thousand books, left to 
students, **fbr the advancement of Divine learn- 
ing," and admirably housed, with a "hostel" 
for the accommodation of pilgrims coming to 
make use of it. The library and hostel are in 
charge of a competent warden, the Rev. G. C. 
Joyce, M. A. 

Elizabeth Luther Carv contributes a study of 
John La Farge and the' Old "Riverside," with 
reproductions of three of La Farge' s fancifal 
illustrations from the old Riverside Magazine. 

A most interesting photograph in this num- 
ber is of Whittier's Outdoor Funeral, in which 
there are recognizable likenesses of a large 
company, the photograph having been taken 
during prayer. 

Three book-plates by Gorden Craig are re- 
produced. 

LE BIBLIOGRAPHE MODERNE. 

In the May -June number, P. Arnauldet con- 
tinues his inventory of the library of »the 
Chateau de Blois m 1518, giving accurate 
bibliographical descriptions of fifty-seven 
works. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD. 

T. W. Williams's account of the Mediaeval 
libraries of Bristol and its neighborhood is 
completed, telling what is known of the librar- 
ies of Winchcombe Abbey, Bath, Glastonburv. 
Wells and Witham, with minor libraries. The 
number of books seems small, but being MS. 
they were very valuable. We have only scraps 
of imformation as to their contents. 

An able address on Libraries as Workshops, 
by C. H. Grinling of the Woolwich Public 
Libraries Committee, suggests many means for 
increased scope and usefulness of libraries, and 
cooperation between librarians and students. 
It has many ideas of value to American librar- 
ies. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

A priictical paper on Reference Work in a 
Small Public Library, by Miss E. L. Moore, is 
printed from her MS. read at the Niagara Pedis 
Conference. 

The Harris Collection of American Poetry at 
Brown Universi^ is the subject of H. O. Brig- 
ham's paper. Part of the collection was 
amassea by Mr. Caleb Fiske Harris, while a 
thousand volumes collected by Albert G. Greene 
were acquired at Mr. Greene's death in 1868. 
1874 Mr. Harris printed an index of over 
4100 titles, and planned a full catalogue. 
His sudden death threw his libranr on the 
market, and the American Poetry CfoUection 
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was bought by his cousin, Senator 
H. B. Anthon]^, who beaueathed it to Brown 
University, with an additional thousand vol- 
umes of his own. Chancellor William Goddard 
appropriated $1000 to the purchase of books 
at the McKee sale for the collection, and $1000 
have recently been given as a purchase fund by 
Mr. S. C. Eastman. "A careful estimate shows 
that approximately two-thirds of the books of 
poetry printed before 1800 are in this collection, 
three-quarters of those printed between 1800 
and 1870. and one-half from 1870 to date.*' 

H. H. Field, Director of the Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum in Zurich, tells of the work of his 
society. "The Concilium Bibliographicum, as 
is well known, is a central interna- 
tional agency for working out the cur- 
rent bibliography of certain sciences, beginning 
with Biology.'* It issues printed cards, making 
up a complete card bibliograi)hy of the subject 
at hand. It owns its own printery, with type- 
setters trained to set up the cards directly from 
the books and periodicals to be cataloged, 
with manuscript additions from the biblio- 
grapher. Libraries or individuals may sub- 
scribe for the whole series of cards, or for such 
subjects as they desire. 

LIBRARY WORLD. 

Mr. J. D. Brown's studies of current Reprints 
of Standard Books takes up the World's 
Classics series issued by Mr. Grant Richards. 
He gives a list of the books reprinted. 



There is also a frdl report on the Conference 
on Free Libraries and Higher Education, held 
at Oxford, August 12, and one of a series of 
Essays on Indexing, by Archibald L. Clarke. 

NEW SHAKESPEAREANA. 

The August-October issue (labelled October- 
I>ecember on the wrapper) contains two pap- 
ers by R. L. Ashhurst ; the first beinjg^ a lengthy 
criticism of Mr. Mallock's articles in the Pall 
Mall Gazette^ on old title pages, in connection 
with Bacon's literary claims. The second is on 
Shakespeare and John Davis, whose references 
to his great contemporary are specified and 
Quoted from. There is also considerable in- 
lormation on the progress of the Stradbrd re- 
storation-desecration disputes. 
PRINTING ART. 

Edition Binding, by Miss S. T. Pndeaux, 
deals historicallv and practically with the 
moderate-priced bindings of whole editions. 
Leather and paper boards were exclusively 
used in England until cloth covers were devised 
by Mr. Archibald Leighton, in 1822, and the 
art of embossing later perfected by his firm. 
The earl;^ stamps! leather bindinsp are studied 
with a view to getting^ the best ertects todapr in 
leather and cloth. Miss Prideaux's suggjestiona 
on desi^ are valuable. Plates of artistic mod- 
em edition bindings accompany her article. 

The other articles are addressed more directly 
to the practical printer. The illustrations, as 
usual, are elaborate. 




Women seem more and more to be interesting 
themselves in artistic printing, the result often 
being what mi^ht be called * 'family presses." 
Mr. and Mrs. Pissarro work side by side at 
the Eragny press, a recent book of Mr. Mort- 
imer Menpes has been illustrated and decorat- 
ed by one of his daughters, and printed by the 
other. In this country, several of the rising 
young private presses are "family affairs." 

The California State Library has performed 
a valuable service to the historian by compil- 



ing an index to California newspapers. The 
earliest Journal of the state is The Califormaa^ 
started in 1846, printed on an old wooden 
press from dilapidated Spanish type, on cigarette 
paper, the entire outfit having Ixeen found in 
one of the public buildings at Monterey when 
the Mexican government was superceded by 
the American. It was printed halt in Spanish, 
half in English, the issues sometimes being 
omitted while the whole editorial staff went 
gold hunting. The succeeding issues would 
record their adventures, and they never atrack 
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it rich enough to forget to go back to their 
duties. The paper contains many articles of 
historic interest, and these and similar matter 
in later journals have been indexed by their 
subjects, on tjpe- written cards. The index has 
been in compilation for several years, and now 
extends over thirty years of early newspapers, 
while a current newspaper is indexed daily, so 
that in time the index will be one complete 
whole. The work is done under the direction 
ofM. E. Garoutte. 

A few unscrupulous individuals can give a 
bad name to any occupation from the steering 
of automobiles to the collecting of books. In 
our hearing the other day, an auctioneer who 
occasionalnr sells a collection of books declared 
that he always dreaded a book sale, for the 
reason that the book collector was a born 
thief, and that the value of books stolen at the 
preliminary exhibition was often greater than 
the profits of the sale. 

This is a severe statement and, under the 
conditions of unguarded admission to the 
shelves that prevails in most auction rooms, 
it can easily be made true by a few persistent 
and clever book- thieves. But is it unfortunate in- 
deed that such a stigma must rest on the name 
of the whole gentle brotherhood of book-lovers. 

Park Ridge, Illinois, seems to be just now 
the safety-valve for the Chicago art-craftsman 
who finds that city getting on his nerves. The 
Village Press has recently been established there 
by Fred W. Goudy and Will H. Ransom, and 
has issued its first book. The Ridge Shop 
also is preparing to do independent work, on 
lines sketched as follows by John W. Reed, one 
of its founders : "It is simply an association of 
three illustrators who are tired of doing work 
to be printed in half-tone on clay tablets. We 
expect to print such matter, new or old, as 
pleases us, on honest, hand-made paper, doing 
the printing on hand presses, and drawing such 
pictures and decorations as we think are needed 
and cutting them on wood in the good old way. * ' 

The Dunn Emer Press has been established at 
Dublin by Miss Elizabeth Yeats, a sister of W. 
B. Yeats, the Gaelic poet. It is to be purely an 
Irish and an individual press. Miss Veats 
with one assistant is doing the printing, and 
her books will be printed on linen paper from 
the Irish mills. The first issue of the press will 
be a volume of Mr. Yeats's poems. 

Mr. John Louis Haney of Philadelphia is 
making a compilation which should prove in- 
teresting. He intends to reprint a selection of 
Early Reviews of English Poets, from Gold- 
smith to Tennyson, indvding the contempor- 



ary criticisms of the leading literary reviews of 
England. An Introduction will outline the 
history of English critical periodicals. The 
volume will be published early in the winter. 

The editor of The Athenaeum tells of meeting 
once, in a second-hand book shop, an Irishman, 
who was struggling with mixed emotions. He 
had just purchased a copy of Moore's Irish 
Melodies for the fine low price of one shilling, 
and was disposed to congratulate himseu. 
With a change of feeling, however, he suddenly 
turned to the book-seller and cried out, " But I 
could kill ye for selling these immortal gems so 
cheap!" 

Mr. Paul Delalain's essay on the bibliography 
of printing and bookselling in France, which 
appeared serially in the Bulletin de la Chambre 
Syndicale des Imprimeurs Typographes, has 
been revised by the compiler, and appears in 
book form, under the title Essai de Bihlio- 
graphie de THistoire de T Imprimerie et de la 
Librairie en France. It is published by 
Alphonse Picard. 

The Reference Department of the Birmingham 
Free Libraries has issued the third part of its 
Index to the Shakespeare Memorial Library. 
This, the concluding part, covers the foreign 
section. The German division is the most im- 
portant, the German Shakespeareana occupy- 
ing forty pages. 

James C. Dick has compiled The Songs oi 
Robert Burns, "now first printed with the 
melodies for which they were written,** and 
accompanied by notes, aglossary, and abiblio- 

raphy. The book will be printed at the 

xfora University Press. 

Paul Elder and Company are to bring out 
a volume of selections from famous authors, 
the passages so compiled as to present the gist 
of the works from which they are extracted. 
Mr. Charles Josselyn is the compiler, and calls 
the volume My Favorite Book Shelf. 

The University of Pennsylvania Library has 
become possessed of a collection of five hundred 
historical manuscripts once belonging to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and including important 
correspondence and documents. 

The book-auction season is opening with 
rather low prices, and many good books are 
being pickea up at the early sales for sums that, 
must aelight the buyers rather than the sellers 
The prospect, however, is for a full, interesting 
year of sales, with many good private collec- 
tions coming under the hammer on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The October sales include the 
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library of Howard T. Goodwin, the first part 
of the sale occurring October 22-24, at Hen- 
kels's Philadelphia rooms. This is the remark- 
able $450,000 collection which was amassed 
by the cashier of a Philadelphia banking house, 
who committed suicide last I>ecember, a de- 
faulter to the amount of a million dollars. The 
great library, full of the bibliomaniac's choicest 
gems, is being sold to satisfy the claim of Cas- 
satt & Company, with whose money the books 
were bought. The Boston season opened with 
the theological library of Edward A. Parks, of 
Andover. Other October sales at Libbie's in- 
clude the library of the late Noah Cressv, of 
Hartford, consisting of sporting books, and 
works on the natural sciences ; and the collec- 
tion of J. Ewarts Green, of Worcester. In New 
York, the third portion of the library of the 
Hon. John R. Reid occupies the last days of 
October, preceded by the American history col- 



lection of the late Henry T. Drowne. A 
Kipling sale the first of the month brought 
low prices at Anderson's. The season is not 

Set fairly awake, but there are good sales in 
[ovember that will doubtless bring out the 
bigger buyers. Mean time the little buyer is 
happy, as things are coming his way. 



In London, Hodgson is selling this month 
part of the library of B. L. Faneon, and some 
miscellaneous lots. Sotheby's have the librar- 
ies of the late Dean Milman, the Earl of Mez- 
borough, and A. F. Nichols. An interesting 
sale at Sotheby's in November will be the 
library of the late W. E. Henley, which will be 
sold for the benefit of Mrs. Henley. His books 
include much good Stevensoniana, of course, 
and many presentation books, and will make a 
notable literary sale. 



Comment 



COIN COLLECTING. 

Ed. Literary Collector : 

Sir:— Will you tell me some book that will 
aid me to learn something of a small collection of 
ancient coins, mostly Greek and Roman, which 
has come into my hands ? The subject is one of 
which I know nothing. 

E. Y. C, Boston, Mass. 

[Perhaps The Coin Collector, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, published by George Red way, London, 
1896, in the Collector Series, will give you 
what you want. Beside chapters on Greek and 
Roman coins, it has much on coin collecting in 
general, and an eleven page Bibliography of 
works on European coins. Editor.] 

PRISON BOOKS. 

Ed. Literary Collector : 

Dear Sir: — My father remembers having 
seen, years ago, m London, a book about au- 
thors who wrote books while in prison. He 
does not remember the name, or who wrote it. 



It would helj) me very much in the preparation 
of an essay, if you happen to know wnat it is 
and where I can find it. Any information wfll 
oblige. Yours truly, 

J. v., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[A book called Prison Books and their Aw- 
tborSf by John Alfred Langford, was published 
by William Tegg in 1861. There is, or was, a 
copy in the Brooklyn Library. Editor.] 

BALLOU'S pictorial. 

Ed. LiTBRART Collector : 

Dear Sir :— Is there any value attached to a 
bound volume of Bailouts Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion, Vol. 12 and 13, Boston. 
Mass. ? It contains many fine engravings ana 
interesting in news and literature. 

D. G. R., Palmyra, Pa. 

[Single volumes of Bailouts Pictorial^ the suc- 
cessor to Gleason^s Pictorial, have no special 
value. The dealers ask about $0.75 or $1.00 
per volume. Editor.] 



.CURRENT* BOOK' PRICES 



Aldine Press. Ovidii Metamorphoseon libri 

' XV. n. t. p. , anchor design on last leaf. 12mo, 

calf. Venetiis in ^dibus Aldi, 1502. A, O 6. 

5.50 
C. Crispi Sallustii Opera. Anchor design on 
title and last leaf. 12mo, new mor. binding. 
Venetiis in ^dibus Aldi et Andres Asulani, 
1509. A, 6. 2.75 

American Art Review. 111. with etchings and 
wood engravings. 2 vols. 4to, half mor. un- 
cut. Bost. 1880-81. A, 13. 4.20 

American Book-Prices Current. 8vo, paper, 
uncut. N. Y. 1896. A, O 13. 5.50 

Andrews, William Loring. A Trio of Eighteenth 
Century French Engravers of Portraits in 
Miniature — ^Ficquet, Savart, Grateloup. Ja- 
pan paper, ports, and ills. 8vo, N. Y. 1898. 
A. O 6. 10.00 

Paul Revere and His Engraving. Van Gclder 
paper, 15 ills, after Revere. N. Y. 1901. A, 6. 

25.50 

Anglo-Saxon Review. Ed. by Lady R. Church- 
ill, Vols. 1-8, and V. 10. 10 vols. imp. 8vo, 
mor. Lond. and N. Y. 1899-1901. A, O 6. 

25.00 

Art Union Monthly, 1847-8. The Art Journal, 
1851-7, 1859, '65, '81. Art Journal lUus- 
trated Catalogue. 1851, '62. Steel engrav- 
ings. 12 vols, cloth, 3 hf. calf. — 15 vols. 
1847-81. A, 7. 7.50 

Audubon, J. J., and Bachman, John. The 
Quadrupeds ot North America. 155 colored 

Slates. 3 vols, royal 8vo., full embossed calf 
[ Y., V. G. Audubon, 1852-54. A, O 13. 

31.50 
Balzac, Honore de. La Comedie Humaine, 
Splendors and Miseries, etc., etc. Edition 
definite. No. 211, ill. with duplicate etchings, 
one set on Japan paper. 13 vols. 8vo, bds, 
uncut. Phil. Barne. 1895. A, O 13. 

11.05 
Scenes of Parisian Life, now for the first time 
completely translated into English. 111., 11 
vols. 8 vo, bds, uncut. Phil. Barrie. A, 13. 

4.95 
Ballantyne Press. Ecdesiastes, or The Preacher, 



and the Song of Solomon, rubricated, imp 
8vo, bds. uncut, n. d. A, O 6. 2.20 

A Defense of the Revival of Printing. By 
Charles Ricketts. Post 8vo, bds, uncut. 
1899. A, 6. 6.75 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Historical and An- 
tiquarian Works on the Pacific and Central 
American States. . . . Essays and Miscellan- 
ies, etc. Complete set, 39 vols, royal 8vo, 
half mor., uncut. SanPrancisco, 1883-90. 
A, O 13. 54.60 

Bartow, Bernard. Autograph poem. The 
Quaker Poet, signed. 4to. 1841. A, O 9. 

2.60 

Bartalozzi, Francesco. The Seasons. 4 stipple 
engravings in colors, after Hamilton, late im- 
pressions. 12mo, framed and glazed. A, 015. 

4.40 

Besant, Walter. East London. 55 ills. 8yo. 
tooled mor.. View of Tower Bridge painted 
under gold on fore-edge. Lond. 1901. A, O 7. 

6.00 

Bibliographica. Papers on Books, their His- 
tory and Art. Complete set, with 63 plates, 
ill. imp. 8vo, 12 parts in original wrappers. 
1895-97. A, 7. 15.60 

Blackstone, Sir William. Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, Notes by T. M. Coolcy. 
Second ed, port. 2 vols, royal 8vo, sheep. 
Chic. 1879. A, 013. 2.60 

Book of Gems, The. The Poets and Artists of 
Great Britain. Ed. by S. C. Hall. 200 vig- 
nettes. Original issue. 3 vols, full mor., wiui 
book-plates of Reuben Hoyt. Lond. 1848-53. 
A. O 3. 7.80 

Book Sales. A Record of the most important 
Books sold at Auction. With introd. by 
Temple Scott. 4vols.4to. 1895-98. A, 07. 

4.20 

Boulton, Wm. B. The Amusements of Old Lon- 
don. 12 handcolored ills. 2 vols, large 8vo. 
1901. A, 7. 3.00 

Bouchot, Henri. The Printed Book. Transl. 
by E. C. Bigmore. Facsims. of early typo- 
graphy, printers' marks, bindings, etc., post 
8vo,cloth. N. Y. 1887. A, O 13. 3.25 



AbbreTiationt : A — Anderson; O — October. 
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Bradford ImprintJ The Spirit of Railing Shi- 
mei, and of Baal's Povr Hundred Lying 
Prophets entered Caleb Pusej and his Qutucer- 
Bretkren in Pennsylvania, who approve him. 
By George Keith. Small 4to, new half raor., 
p. 53-56 lacking. N. Y. William Bradford, 
1703. A. 013. 6.00 

Brassington, W. S. A History of the Art of 
Bookbinding, ill., large paper copy, 4to, cloth. 
Lond. 1894. A, O 13. 2.70 

Bryant, W. C. Poems. First ed. post 8vo, 
original half cloth, paper label. N. Y. 1832. 
A, 5. 7.00 

Burr, Aaron. Memoirs, by M. L. Davis. Ports, 
2 vols. 8vo, original cloth. N. Y. 1836. A, O 5. 

3.10 

Byron, Lord. The Life and Works of, ed. by 
Thos. Moore. Fronts, and engr. titles. 16 
vols. Lond. 1851. A, O 7. 16.00 

Canning, Stratford, Minister to U. S. A. 1. s., 
4p. 8vo. Wash. 1822. A, O 9. 3.05 

Caxton Club. Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
Nineteenth Century Bookbindings. 24 ill. 
square post 8vo, half cloth, uncut. 1897. 
A, O 13. 3.00 

Relation of the Discovery of the Mississippi 
River. Written from the narrative of Nicolas 
de la Salle. 8 vo. half vel. uncut. 1898. A, 013. 

11.00 
Relation of Henri dc Tonty concerning the 
Explorations of La Salle. 8vo, half vel. un- 
cut 1898. A, 13. 20.00 
II Pesceballo. Opera in one act. Italian 
words by Francis J. Child. English version 
by J. R.Lowell, post 8vo, cloth, imcut. 1899. 
A, O 13. 11.00 
Wau-Bun, the Early Day of the North West. 
By Mrs. John H. Kinzie. illus. 8vo, cloth, un- 
cut. 1901. A, 013. 13.00 
Relation of the Discoveries and Vovages of 
Cavalier de La Salle. 8vo, half vel. uncut. 
1901. A, 013. 49.00 
Thomas Berthelet, Royal Printer and Book- 
binder to Henry VIII., King of England. By 
Cyril Davenport. 4to, half cloth, uncut. 
1901. A. 013. 8.50 

Chap-Book. Vols. 1-5, and V. 6, Nos. 1-5. 
12mo, uncut. Chicago, 1894-96. A, O 13. 

3.30 

Chapman, George. The Whole Works of 
Homer, Prince of Poets. First edition of the 
complete works, with rare en^aved titles 
and leaf of Faultes Escaped. Title page and 
three pages cut down and mounted, folio, 
foil calf. Cover loose. Lond. 1616. A, O 13. 

13.00 

Chicago. History of Chicago, by A. T. An- 
dreas, ill. with steel ports, and wood en- 
gravings. 3 vols. 4to, mor. Chic. 1884-86. 
A, O 13. 6.40 

Christy, E. P. Christy's Plantation Melodies. 
Woodcut port. 16mo, original doth. Pres- 



entation copy to R. M. Harrington. PhU. 
1851. A, 5. 2.65 

Church. F. S. A. 1. s., Ip. 12mo, ill. with clever 
pen-and-ink drawing. N. Y. 1896. A, O 5. 

3.00 

Clay, Edward W. The Old Clock, lithograph 
referring to Samuel Swartwout and contam- 
ing ports. 4to,inmat. N.Y.1839. A, 015. 

5.00 

Clemens, S. L. Following the Equator. First 
ed. ill. 8vo, cloth. Hartford, 1897. A, 5. 

3.50 

Collins, Wilkie. A. 1. s., on literary matters. 
4p. 8vo, 1889. A, O 9. 5.75 

Combs, Gen. Leslie. A. 1. s. to Horace Greeley, 
regarding Clay convention. 2p. 4to. Lex- 
ington, 1849. A, O 9. 4.00 

Combe, William. Tours of Dr. Syntax. 80 
colored plates by Ro wlandson. 3 vols, royal 
8vo, half calf, uncut. Lond. and N. Y. n. d. 
A, O 13. 9.00 

Confederate Newspapers. Twenty issues of the 
Charleston Daily Courier, from June 7, 1862, 
to April 1, 1863. A, O 5. 5.00 

Four issues of the Charleston Mercury 
(Rhett's paper) 1863-4. A, O 5. 2.50 

Confederate Poster. ''Charlestown Mercurr 
Extra. Passed unanimously at 1.15 o'clock 
P. M., December 20th, 1860. An Ordinance 
to dissolve the Union between the State of 
South Carolina and other States, . . ." 
Framed and glazed. A, O 5. 10.25 

Cooper, James Fenimore. A. 1. s., personal 
literary matters, praise of Sir W. Scott. 2p. 
4to. Par. 1827. A, O 9. 18.50 

Cope's Smoke-Room Booklets. Nos. 1-8, and 
10-11. post 8vo. original ill. wrappers, 
Liverpool, 1889-93. A, O 5. 2.50 

Costume. Zur Geschichte der Costume. Nach 
Zeichnungen von Diez, FrohUch, Haberlin, 
etc. 80 hand-colored, double page engrav- 
ings, folio, bds. Menchen. A, 6 6. 3.25 
Costumes of the Time of the French Reyola- 
tion, 1790-93, together with English coi- 
tumes, 1795-1806. Drawn from tnt collec- 
tion of Sardou. 65 etchings by Guillanmot, 
fils, hand-colored, folio, cloth, uncut. N. Y. 
1889. A, 013. 7.75 

Cranbrook Society. Cranbrook Papers, imp. 
8vo, bds. parchment back. Printed and 
illumined at the Cranbrook Press, 1901. 
A, O 6. 2.60 

Cruikshank, George. London in 1851. 10 
steel plates drawn and etched by C. 1851. 
A, O 7. 17.00 

Scraps and Sketches (colored) oblong 4to. 
First part of the series. Pub. by the artist, 
1828. A, 015. 3.35 

Defoe, Daniel. The Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Port. Etchings by MottU- 
leron, engravings after Stothard. 2 Tols. 
8vo, half mor. Phil. 1891. A, O 13. 3.60 
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Dobson, Austin. A. 1. s. 16 mo. 1892. A, O 9. 

2.75 

Drevet, Pierre Imbert. Portrait of Bossuet, 
full length, in episcopal gown. Original im- 
pression, folio, in open mat. 1723. A, 015. 

16.00 

Dunlap, William. History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States. 2 vols, royal 8vo, original half cloth. 
N. Y. 1834. A, 5. 8.00 

Durer, Albert, et les Dessins. Par Charles 
Ephrussi. Port., 117 plates, 4to, half mor. 
Par. 1882. A, O 6. 2.60 

Bdwards, Jonathan. A History of the Work 
of Redemption, post, 8vo, sheep. Auto- 
graph of Adoniram Judson. N. Y. 1786. 
X,0 6. 3.60 

Edelinck (French engraver). Half-length port- 
rait of Philip de Champagne, original im- 
pression, good margins, folio, in mat. 1676. 
X, O 15. 8.50 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 20th century 
edition, ill. and maps. 12 vols. 4to, cloth. 
N. Y. 1903. A, 013. 4.20 

English Men of Letters, ed. by John Morley. 
Portrait edition, 3 biographies in each vol. 
13 vols. port. 8vo, cloth, uncut. N. Y. 1894. 
A, O 13. 4.55 

Erskine, Lord. Speeches While at the Bar. Ed. 
byj. L. High. Port. 4 vols. 8vo, half calf. 
Chic. 1870. A. 5. 3.00 

Same, Chic. 1876. A, O 13. 3.20 

Same, another set. A, O 13. 3.80 

Essex House Press. Erasmus' Praise of Folly, 
done into English by Sir Thomas Challoner, 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. Ed. by Janet E. 
Ashbee. Woodcuts and ornamental letters, 
imp. 8vo, parchment bds, uncut. A, O 6. 

5.25 

Esquemeling, J. The Buccaneers of America, 
^acsims. of original engravings, thick 8vo. 
Lond. 1898. A, O 7. 2.75 

Ex-Libris. Forty-two original designs by 
Joseph Sattler, with introd. by Fred. War- 
necke. 4to, in portfolio. 1895. A, O 7. 

6.25 

Feudalism. Au^st 18, 1440. Homage ren- 
dered by Louis Crecque a Waleray de Hui- 
gettes. Chevalier, Chatelain de Lens, for a 
Sef situated at Fouquieres near Lens, France. 
Large double folio, vellum, written in Old 
French script. A, O 9. 5.00 

Fletcher, W. Y. Foreign Bookbindings in the 
British Museum. 60 facsims. in colors b;^ W. 
Griggs. English Bookbindings in the British 
Museum, 66 facsims. by W. Griggs. 2 vols. 
foHo, cloth. 1895-96. A, O 7. 20.00 

Fontaine, M. de La. Suite d^Estampes des- 
sinees par Lancret, Pater, Eisen, Boucher, 
etc., pour illustrer les Contes de La Fontaine, 
folio, in portf. Par. 1885. A, O 7. 6.76 



Forest, Fish and Game Commission, Sixth 
Annual Report. 166 ills., including 23 col- 
ored plates, imp. 8vo. 1901. A, O 9. 2.50 

Freemasonry. Official Bulletin of the Supreme 
Council of the 33d Degree, United States; and 
other reports. 45 parts, 1864^82. A, O 7. 

2.70 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite ; Illustra- 
tions of the Emblems of the Thirty- three 
Degrees, with a Description of each by Brother 
J. T. Loth, Ph. Dr.. 30**. 4to. 33 colored 
plates. 1875. A, O 7. 2.50 

Frederick the Great. L. s. 4to. Potsdam, 
1788. A, 9. 4.00 

Frost, A. B. Nine a. 1. s., one imperfect, each 
with rough pen-and-ink sketch of the artist as 
a " Scorcher," " Golfer," etc. ten 8vo. sheets, 
written on both sides. A, O 5. 2.55 

Garrick, David. Portrait, in character of 
Kitely. Half-length mezzotint by Finlayson, 
after Reynolds. Small folio, in open mat. 
A, O 16. 4.00 

Garrison, Wm. Lloyd. A. 1. s. 8vo, 1862. 
A, O 9. 2.80 

George I. of England. Mezzotint, half length 
with wig, by J. Faber. original impression, 
4to, inmat. 1772. A, O 16. 2.60 

Gillray,J. Six colored caricatures, large 4to 
and oblong 4to, Humphrey, 1795-1804. 
A, O 16. 3.60 

Green, Valentine. Life, by Alfred Whitman. 
With port, of Green, and 5 reproductions of 
his mezzotints, royal 8vo, buckram. Lond. 
1902. 3.25 

Grolier Club. Catalogue of Early Printed 
Books relating to America. 12mo, paper. 
N. Y. 1888. A, 5. ^40 

Gruel, Leon. Manuel Historique et Biblio- 
graphique de TAmateur de Reliures. colored 
reproductions. 4to, Japan paper, original 
wrappers, uncut. Par. 1887. A, O 13. 

27.00 

[Hackett, Jas. H.] Leaves from an Actor's 
Note Book. By George Vandenhoff. With 
sarcastic marginal commentary in writing of 
Hackett, signed "J. H. H." post 8vo, cloth. 
N. Y. 1860. A, 5. 13.50 

Hall, Mrs. Matthew. The Queens before the 
Conquest, ports. 2 vols, post 8vo, calf, un- 
cut. Lond. Colbum, 1854. A, O 13. 2.60 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene. Alnwick Castle, with 
other poems. First ed. 8vo, mor. N. Y. 
1836. A, 013. 2.20 

Hancock, John (Signer of the Ded. of Indep.). 
Document, signea, as Selectman of Boston. 
Bost. 1771. A, 6. 2.76 

Harrison, Benjamin (Signer of Decl. of Indep.) 
L. s. regarding probabilities of Indian War. 
3p. folio. Council Chamber (Va.) 1784. 
A, O 6. 7.50 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Document, sinied as 
Consul at Liverpool, folio. 1856. A, O 6. 

3.75 
Complete Works, with notes by Geo. P. Lath- 
rop. Riverside ed. ill. 13 vols, post 8vo, 
haJfmor. Bost. 1892. A, O 13. 27.80 

Hogarth, William. The Works of, from the 
original plates, restored by James Heath, 
with explanations of the plates by John 
Nichols. 116 full-page plates and the 2 extra 
ones, lar^e folio, half mor. t. p. damaged, 
comers otsome plates stained. JLond. n. d. 
A, O 14. 16.50 

Holmes, O. W. The Writings of. Riverside ed. 
12 vols, post 8vo, halt mor. Bost. 1892. 
A, 14. 13.65 

Irving, Washin^on. A. 1. s. of his nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving, including a signature of 
Washington Irving. 8vo, 1862. A, 9. 

2.90 
Letter to Irving from Miss Mary Fairlie. 
6p. 4to, Boston, 1807. A, O 9. 2.60 

Japan Described and Illustrated by the Japan- 
ese. Written by Japanese authorities, ed. by 
F. Brinkley. ill. in colors, 2 native sketches, 
and woodcuts. 10 vols, folio, bd. in Japan- 
ese style. Bost. 1897. A, O 7. 51.00 

Jackson, Andrew. L. s. regarding trials over 
Indian treaty disputes. Pranked. 2p. folio. 
Wash. 1829. A, 9. 3.10 

Caricature. Grand Virginia Reel at the White 
House. j£ickson dancing, VanBuren first fid- 
dler, etc. large obi. folio, mat. N. Y. 1836. 
A, O 16. 10.00 

Caricature, A Hickory Apology, lithograph 
by James Aiken, 16 Prune St. sm. obi. folio, 
mat. A, 016. 7.50 

Kalm, Peter. Reis door Noord Amerika. 3 
plates, view of Mohawk Falls, map of N. A. 
2 vols, in one. 4to, half calf. Utrecht, 1772. 
A, O 14. 9.00 

Keramic Art of Japan. By G. A. Audsley and 
J. L. Bowes. 32 colored plates, royal 8vo, 
cloth, bdg. loose. Lond. 1881. A, O 14. 

3.50 

Kipling, Rudyard. Departmental Ditties, and 
other Verses. No. 1 of 1886. oblong 12mo, 
original wrappers with flap, notes by "G. A. 
R.** Lahore. Civil and Military Gazette 
Press. [1886.] A, O 5. 21.00 

Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room Ballads, 
and other Verses, post 8vo, original cloth. 
N. Y. U. S. Book Co. [Nov. 1890]. A, O 5. 

3.00 
Soldiers Three. First Indian ed. 8vo, original 
wrappers. Allahabad. Wheeler's Indian 
Railway Library, 1888. A, O 5. 6.00 

Same. Third ed. Story of the Gadsbys, Sec- 
ond ed. In Black and White, Second ed. Un- 
der the Deodars, First ed. 4 nos. in 1 vol. 
with all covers and advts. 8vo, roan, marked 
"G. W. Bulkeley, Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 



1902,'' and presumably stolen from him. AU 
lahabad, 1889. A, O 5. 9.00 

Plain Tales from the Hills. First ed. post 
8vo, original cloth. Calcutta, 1888. A, O 5. 

10.50 
The Courtine of Dinah Shadd and other 
Stories. With biog. sketch bj Andrew Lang. 
First ed. port, post 8vo, original wrappers. 
N. Y. Sept. 1980. A, O 5. 2.50 

Letters of Marque. First ed., suppressed. 
8vo, original cloth. Allahabad, 1891. A, 05. 

4.75 
The City of Dreadful Night and other Places. 
First ed., suppressed. 8vo, original wrap- 
pers. Allahabad, 1891. A, O 5. . 13.00 
The Jungle Book; and The Second Jungle, 
Book. First editions. 2 vols, crown 8vo 
original cloth, with a. 1. s. by Kipling 
inserted. Lond. 1894-95. A. O 5. 10.50 
The Naulahka. By Kiplinfi" and Balestier. 
First ed. post 8vo, original cloth, inserted 
letter by Balestier and a. 1. s. by Kipling. 
Lond. 1892. A, O 5. 5.00 

Dipsy Chanty and Other Poems. 8vo, limp 
chamois. Roycroft Shop, 1898. A, O 5. 

3.50 
Writings in Prose and Verse. Outward 
Bound ed., ill. 18 vols. 8vo, cloth, uncut. 
N. Y 1898-1900. A, O 5. 12.60 

"Turnovers "from the "Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette." Vol. VII. 8vo, original 
wrappers. Lahore, 1890. A, O 5. 4.25 

Same. Vol. IX. Lahore, 1890. A, O 5. 4.50 
Portrait, frill length, seated, after first Collier 
port. Painted on rice paper b^ Jeem Koo-ee 
of Swatow, China. Large folio, framed and 

f lazed. With photograph of Jeem Koo-ee. 
, O 5. 6.00 

Spy's cartoon from "Vanity Fair." Full 
length, smoking. Framed and glazed. A, O 5. 

2.50 

Lafa^rette, Maj.-Gen. A. 1. s. regardins^ the 
burial of Manuel. 4to, La Grange, 1827. 
A, O 9. 3.50 

Lamb, Charles. Works of: ed. by Alfred Ain- 
ger. 7 vols., crown 8vo, tree caJf. Macmil- 
Rn, 1888-91. A, O 14. 6.30 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas. Engravings from his 
Choicest Works. 50 mezzotints bv famous 
engravers, folio, half mor. Lond. [1838]. 
A, O 9. 33.50 

Lincoln, Abraham. Ver^ large frill bust por- 
trait, as candidate for presidency, 1860. 
lithograph after Hicks, facsim. signature, 
framed and glazed. N. Y. Schaus, 1860. 
A, O 16. 10.00 

Bronze placque head in circular frame. A, 
16. 2.76 

Motley, J. L. The Rise of the Dutch Republk ; 
The United Netherlands; John of Bameveld. 
9 vols. 8vo, half mor. N.Y., n.d. A, O 14. 

11.25 



THE UTKRARY Ci>UURCTt^K AUYKIiTW^KK 



TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 



John Eliot*s Indian Logick Primer. A imprint. ihUiihI hv \\ iUnM 
force Eames, of the Lenox Library, of one o( the vSv^aiWvHt piiwj^ o( 
Americana, of which there is a unique couy in the Hritijth MumMUU. 
The edition will l^e of 150 copies only» at qiU.OO net. The title im^^^ 
of the original will l)e reproducetl. 

Thomas HutcKins*s TopogroLphicoLl Description o( Vir^inii^ 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina, with a ivpnuhietion 
of the famous map, and a life for the first time written hy l^XMleriek 
Charles Hicks, Ph. B.. LL. B., of the Library of Con^!V»», Meutber 
of the American Geographical Society, etc. A limited edition of IiU7 
copies on Dickinson paper and 27* copies on a Hpeeinl hanthuade 
deckle edge paper will Ik? isvsued at $4«.()() net and $0.00 net iVHpee 
tively. Facsimiles will be extensively used, and material heivt«)loiv 
unpublished will be included, having'been obtained from theaivhlvew, 
correspondence and official records now in keeping of the Petmsyl 
vania Historical Society. 

ZensLS LeoneLrd*s Narrative of Adventures. . . who spent five 
vears Trapping for Furs, Trading with the Indians of the Hoekv 
Mountains. Clearfield (Pa.), 1839. 

An authentic record kept by a trap|)cr and fur tradrr, and of which \Uvfv iwv no 
more than three r)r four copicH known to exifit. Only rcriMitly dl<M'ov«'rrd nnd con 
taining facts relative to the Bonneville Bxiwdition /ind Walker Cnlllornln lUpcdl 
tion of 1833-34, which are invaluable contributionw. Am n nnrrativi* it cipinlfi In In 
terest the volume by Irvin;^ on thin Hubject. liditcd by l)r. W, T. W/i>(ncr. lint n'Ji) 
copies of this work will be printed and the price will be $'1,00 uv\. 

IndieLH Captivities. A Narrative of the Cfiiitivity . . . of Hrnjaniin 
Gilbert and His Family, edited by Frank H. Severanee, will U}rm the 
initial volume of this series. 

The ori^^inal is an extreme TRr'tty. and a new map, lengthy introduction, c/»f»l/Hi« 
notes, and an index will help very ><rcatl^ the student a«» well ftn iht /j^cn/ral rt'tnifr 
and lover of books of adventure. Of thni volume, a« weU fm ihr nu^miu^ueu^ innuf^n ftf 
this collection, there will be made 25(1 cojnen rm f>ickinnon pftjfcr ftnt] '^4 cff^tirn on Un 
per ial Japanese Vellum. The fViUiert will Ixr $3..Vl net ftu(\ $./.(K) rwt fWttfrh'tUH t/» i\u- 
edition. The second issue will l)c kol>ert Rfintliurn'** Paithfnl Narrativr' e/(ife/| bv 
John K. Spears, and the third, John I^cth's Bi^>^raphy, which Hfu^rfn CfftUi yhwftffi-n 
will edit. Information regarding thc<ic will fie given at a later f\fttf. 



THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 

When writing to advertisers, please mention TffR Ijyf.ttAtfY i ft%,t.^A 'fftw 
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THE VALE PRESS 

has now completed the series of its publications, and will issue, 
in the Fall, 1903, a ** Bibliography " of the volumes printed in the 
Vale types. The following are some titles of which a few copies 
may still be had, though the value of them is steadily appreciating; 
and opportunities of purchase are rare. 



MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

By Wm. Adlington. $17.50 net. 
DE CUPIDINUS ET PSYCHES AMOR- 

IBUS. By Apuleius. $10. net. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. By William 

Blake. $25. net. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, URN BURIAL, &C. 

By Sir Thomas Browne. $12. net. 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

2 vols. Translated by Symonds. $50. 

net. 
THE NIMPHIDIA AND THE MUSES 

ELIZIUM. By Michael Drayton. 

$15. net. 
FAIR ROSAMUND : A PLAY. By Mich- 
ael Field. $10. net. 
THE RACE OF LEAVES: A PLAY. 

By Michael Field. $10. net. 
JULIA DOMNA: A PLAY. By Michael 

Field. $7.50 net. 
THE KING'S QUAIR. By James L of 

Scotland. $8. net. 



DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Kit Marlowe. 

$8. net. 
EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 

$27.50 net. 
PARABLES FROM THE GOSPELS. 

With Woodcuts. $10. net. 
CHOIX DE SONNETS DE P. DERON- 

SARD. $10. net. 
ABR6g6 DE L'ART POETIQUE FRAN- 

CAIS. $6. net. 
HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti. $25. net. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. $25. net. 
LYRICAL POEMS OF SHELLEY. $25. 

net. 
IN MEMORIAM & LYRICAL POEMS. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. $30. net. 
LES PETITS VIEUX. By Eraile Ver-. 

haeven. $10. net. 
POEMS. By William Wordsworth. 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore. $12. net. 



The Vale Press Edition of Shakespeare's Plays is complete in 37 volumes, printed 
on thick hand-made paper in Vale Type, bound in green and Gold. Price $8.00 net 
per volume. Sets are not to be broken. Uniform with the plays are published, 
separately, Shakespeare's Poems, and Shakespeare's Sonnets. $8.00 net each. A 
few of the set^ can be purchased at the total price of $296.00 



Send for a complete Vale Press List, mailed, free of charge, by 



John Lane 



THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 



New York 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Literary Collector 
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ROMEIKE'S 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date." Every 



newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance m the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE 

110 Fifth Avenue, N. 



DANIEL O'SHEA 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

Bookbinding, Etc. 

1584 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BET. 47th and 48th sts. 

G. A- HOFFMAN, ENGRAVER 

8) Fourth Avenue, New York Oty 

Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, Etc. 

Stamps for Book Covers. Brass Type. 

f F.I.. 1844»18TH St. 

PINCUS WACHSTETTER 

BOOKSELLER 

Rare Books, Americana and Prints 

126 E. 23d St., New York 

Libraries and Books Bought for Cash 

TICE & LYNCH 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 

45 WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW YORK 

Importations of Books ordered consigned to 

our care will be given careful attention. 



Ernest Dressel North 

BOOKS AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 



Y. 18 East 20th Street, New York 



THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU, 

NEW YORK LONDON 

Arthur Cassot, Proprietor. 
Cor. 5th Avenue and Hth Street, New York« 

(Knickerbocker Buildin^^.) 
Will supply you with all personal reference and 
clippin^rs on any subject from all the pap 
• icals pubfis- ^' ' ' '"^ ^ 



Qrs and 
urlaree 
staff of readers can £^ather for you more valuable 



periodicals published here and abroad' 



ape] 
Ou 



material on any current subject than you can 
get in a life-time. 

Terms: tOO clippings^ $5; 250 cttppkigB, $12; 
500 clippings, $22; (000 clippings, $40. 
Special rates quoted to Trade Journals and large 
orders. 



HENRY 
BLACKWELL 

Plain and Artistic 

BOOKBINDINGS 

IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 

University Place and 
Tenth Street. 

NEW YORK 

Old Books and Magazines 

Send for Catalogue. Address 

A. J. CRAWFORD 

10th & PINE Sts. St. LOUIS, Mo. 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary i ollbctor 
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The Anderson Auction Company 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bangs & Co. 

Sales of Literary and Artistic Property 

5 West 29th Street, New York 



•T TNEQUALED facilities for the handhng and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engravings, Auto- 
graphs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 



SALE OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 



CHAS. L'ENFANT 

Sole Patentee of 

American 
Patent Flexible 
Book Binding 

A Revolution in the Art of 
Bookbinding .H .H .H 

43 East 20th Street 

Between Broadway and 4th Ave* 
^^^^ New York 

"'^^^^ Telephone 154.5- 18th St. 

This Style of Binding is Durable, Strong, Beautiful, and Opens Perfectly Flat. It 
can be folded back or rolled up without the slightest injury. The flexibility' is per- 
manent, thus excelling all other so-called flexible bindings.' Art Blndlng in Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, Music, Library-, Poems and Padded Work A Specialty. 
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THE LITERARY COLLECTOR ADVERTISER IX 

^ .H ^ .H .H «^ 

FINE BOOKS ^.^ ;>j GIFT BOOKS 

^ ^ ^ .H ^ ^ 

THE LARK, Book I., Nos. 1-12. Bound in canvas, with a cover design ("The Piping 

Faun") by Bruce Porter, painted in three colors. Book II., Nos. 13-24, and Epilakk. 

Bound in canvas, with cover design ("Pan Pipes") by Florence Lundborg, painted in 

three colors. 2 vols., square 8vo. Each $3.00. 

And The Lark — .vou will wonder how you ever lived without it. It is the most excellent fooling 

for years ; and it is better than fooline. as truly excellent fooling must be. — BoeTON Transcript. 

Tkfi Lark continues to be odd and ridiculous. Its humor is quite unlike any other humor ever 
seen in this country. — St. Louis Mirror. 

In the whole ran'geof eccentric journalism, which has been so much a rage since the fashion was 
set by Thb Ykllow Book, Thb Lark has held an unrivalled place. — The Sketch, London. 

THE PURPLE COW. A collection of Vagaries from The Lark by Gelett Burgess, includ- 
ing the impossible idylls of "The Chewing-Gum Man," "The Runaway Train," and 
"The Flying House " New edition, with a wonderfully clever cover. 8vo, paper, 50c.; 
leatherette, $1,00. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated into English Verse by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Comprising the First and Fourth Editions, with Notes, and Additional Poems 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, Porter Garnett, and Others. In Lark Classics. 16mo, 
cloth, 50c.; flexible leather, $1.00. 
A tasteful edition. The volume is of convenient pocket size, the typogrraphy is clear and exact, 

the binding attractive, and the price low. — The Dial. 

THE SAME. Lundborg Edition. The Text of the Fourth Edition. With Notes, Life of 
the Author, Sketch of Fitzgerald, and Additional Poems by Justin Huntly McCarthy 
and Porter Garnett. With 41 full-page illustrations and decorative borders by Flor- 
ence Lundborg. Small 4to, $2.00. 

This most important edition of the Rubaiyat is the work of an American artist who has devoted 
several years to the study of the jfreat Persian philosopher. The drawings are Persian in design, 
it'Ct they are so univers'al in spirit that they show long and careful study in order to give an 
intelligent elucidation of the text. 

THE SAME. An edition de luxe of the above, beautifully printed on Imperial Japan paper, 
and elegantly bound in vellum, stamped in gold, limited to 250 impressions, each copy 
numbered. Small 4to. Special net, $10.00. 

THE SAME. Colev Edition, The Text of the Fourth Edition. With decorativ^ borders 
and specially designed initial letters by Louis B. Coley. Edition de luxe, limited to 
250 copies, printed on Brown's hand-made paper, bound in boards and stamped in 
gold. Large 4to. Special net, $10.00. 

THE SAME. Vellum edition of the above, limited to 50 numbered copies, printed on full 
Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, with gold stamping. Large4to. .Spec/ay iiet, $20.00. 

A Complete Catalogue of Our Publications will be Sent Upon Request. 

GODFREY A. S. WIENERS 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 

662 Sixth Avenue, -:- New York. 
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15TH THOUSAND NOW READY 

THE RED-KEGGERS 

BY EUGENE THWING 



** A substantial story, full of action, local color, and love — an 
epic of the ax — the sort of book one welcomes heartily for its 
strenuous outdoor atmosphere.** — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

** Strong, virile, wholesome. Eugene Thwing has a vivid style, 
direct and powerful, and he knows how to picture real men and 
women in the crises of the heart. He has humor, too. Through 
many dramatic scenes, this quality shines . . . above all in the 
lovemaking. It takes an artist to write love scenes that are not 
silly, and Mr. Thwing has shown himself an artist.** — Pittsburg 
Gazette. 

**The author has taken a new field for his story, purely Amer- 
ican in scene, and has made it interesting from start to finish. 
Every chapter is full of life and vigor.** — Washington Post. 

"The story is as full of nature as the forests themselves. Mr. 
Thwing is a writer of force and ability, there is no doubt of that. 
The Red-Keggers compels the reader*s attention from beginning to 
end. We hope for more from the same pen.** — Nashville American. 

TEN FULIv-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS d^^ ^^ 
HANDSOMELY BOUND. PRICE iP^-C)^ 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 

The Book-Lover Press, Publishers, New York 
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New 
Old 

Bought 
Sold 



BOOKS 



In Print 

Out of Print 

Common 
Rare 



BED ROCK PRICES 



S. F. McLEAN & CO., 
430 Sixth Avenue, (At 26th St.) New York., 

Send for Our Latest Catalogue. Telephone 1636 Madison Sq. 



FOR THE GAIETY OF THE NATIONS 



THE Limerick Uptodate Book; Bachelor Bigotries; Widows, 
Grave and Otherwise; Johnny Jones Book of Nature — these 
promise to repeat the surprises of the Cynic's Calendar of Revised 
Wisdom. 

The Tomoy^ Catalogues, illustrated, descriptive of the above and 
of other more serious works, will be sent on request and being more 
than commercial bulletins will prove of literary and art interest. 
Address your communications to 

Paul Elder ^M and Company 

238 Post St., San Francisco. 
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BOOKS AT AUCTION 

A Price Record of Books, Prints, Autograplis 
and Book-Plates Sold at Auction in America 



Compiled by 
FREDERICK C. BURSCH 

To Ix? issued eYer\' three Each three-monthh' volume 

months during the auction to contain at least two hun- 

season— Januar}', Ai)ril, July, dred pages, i)rinted on a good 

To include j^rices as low as (luality of book paper and at- 

$2.50. tractively bound in cloth, gilt 

To give previous records of toj^. 

imj)()rtant books. The arrangement to be al- 

To give the names of buyers phalx'tical, and each volume 

of important books whenever to contain a subject index. 
l)ossible. 

Siil)scrii)ti()n for the three 
volumes (issued January-, 
Ajn-il and July, 11)04.) 

$5.00 Postpaid 

Send tor Prospectus and Siwcimcn Pages, to 

The Literary Collector Press 
1155 Broadw^ay* V New York 
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Would you Kkc us to 
catabguc your collection ? 

We are tratoedcaiologucra and 
have made eatalogncs of public 
librariiis,boDk»elIeni8tack§ and 
private coUcctions. 
We can catalogue jotir lihrao% 
or help you compile a cnta- 
logtu!; give it expert editing, 
and print it ttccordiiig to your 
0wn taste and iM best prcce- 
dents. 

The Lftcrary GDlIcctar Ptcs^f 
Grccowidi G>nn* 



BRADSTREET'S 



BINDING IN 
LEATHER 

Pro m the omUoary Periodical to tlie itmmt 
wtirk In ?j£i.c0it, Lavjufr* Motocoo^ 
Cju^f, ftad Itoliu, with elahonLtc luad- 

SptcimJ AtUntJon ^rrn to liiudiog" Rart 
MMdPnvMUfy IHuMtrMtd Haoks^ 

BookSi rdsl^ and ilAusiaenptft CIranifd 
and Bcpnlrvd. 



61 ELM ST., NEW YORK 



EXECUTOR'S SALE OF THE MAGl^finCENT STOCK 

II If 'laB 
Late J. W. BODTON, at No. 10 Weal 28Ui Street, New York, 

SWEEPING REDUCnON OF FROM ^ J4 TO 7S PER CENT (Ibf « Umited Ptriod) 

inordtr Ot p;iy oil Fli*' ■ ^^s will he rtiu- 

tiuucd hy the Fairiilj. Mriir^i, lidng ti!C 



Pine Ediiiuns of StJindard Adtham luuicl- 

Extrn lllu'^t TMtrd lifitykt 
Drftiimtic I 

Books 
Ran!; 

Cf?lltn 

1 . : 

Sped: 
Archil 



c 

Pint Lei...... 



..^i ,..., .n Triidi, State 

lie Bituiityc. 

mk^ Bo^MJi OD Decoraticm, 

'Taviiig»»etc 

i-ruiNr, \ndqiii ties, etc. 

nf BuKiiili and hm^dam 



Barljr BDptliili Uttratnre. 

Uluminated MomucriptSf Booluuf BaiiTV, 

Boy Us mi ' KadDjSt Hiioiea, Angliay, 

Voyage* i' 

Prerji 

GiTtk and 
P"nt5 rn3 . . ^ 



iral Boolis* 
< nch Aothaim, 



'K;uU4^ 



I- 



t Woria. 



ESTATE OF J. W. BOUTON, 

South ride of Street 10 VEST ^TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Pickering & Chatto,j 

Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, Haymarket, London, S/ 

ENGIAND. 



O^^rSc^^J^*^'."' ""' Early English Literattire, 

m Bfigloiul. FIni anti Emrlj 8illUtiii« nf aD the ir^nt 
wrtten Irom CjtAi3CEB us IL L. ^rmrmmoH. 



f\^^ coltecticm ciJ OmauitSc Lltrmture b a mnnrkiihlr owt f\l J T'ln^TrQ 

tn tlie fint quAito Qt c^f ij cdlt^ooa. The Ftm«rr EIt>sTrfUc n( tht Plaji of SttAXXarsji.rr. Mar* 
LOWS, CajLTicjUf, JomoM, DiTTBKtf, GoLoiMnB. luicl ^Biam^ic mxt aU repfttestea. . 



B^rr^ *«j™w«« OLD BINDING S;;^*"*^'"" 

Ha»i,t stamped BJUDlNi;^, EMBKOIDERBD flrMTUKGB ajtoGILT TOOLED BtHUmCS' 

ws iim4i4 uittomiY ai^o w 

ILLUMINATED MANOSCRJPTS AND SPECIMENS 

OF EARLY TYPOGKAPITY, 

Wmmm on aARDBHlNO. SPORTDilG, rum Aato NAVAL Mm 
MILITAKY. M801CAL, OCCin.T, WTrCECRAFT, lu fact 
OLP EKCiLIBIi BOOKS on Mtart mti^mctA, 

Catiila^ncA itviKil intmthly, pckc 12 cents* Spedfl] CtttAlogoe At tntcrral^. At Tadtiot prfaB« 
CAtoloftifs olStodt, mcluilteg oew pufvbftirs Ui diiu, firiot f 1.50 (tMoed in MArdi). 



Pickering & ChattO, 66. Haymark( 



London, S.W., Englaod, 



